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Of  all  the  physical  sciences,  that  which  f- illusions  of  his  senses,  and  led  away  by 
invcsticates  tne  laws  of  surrounding  plan-  his  self-love  and  vainglory,  for  a  long  time 
ets — which  extends  the  views  of  man  to  ’ 
other  spheres  of  existence,  those  **  mul¬ 
tiplied  masses  of  increased  and  still  in¬ 
creasing  light” — astronomy  unquestiona¬ 
bly  is  the  most  spiritualizing  :  contem¬ 
plated  as  one  grana  whole,  it  is  the  most 


ages  have  gradually  withdrawn  the  vail 
v^ich  covered  the  systems  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and,  taught  by  astronomy,  roan 
has  learned  that  he  is  but  the  inliabitant 
of  a  third-rate  planet,  almost  imperceptible 
in  the  vast  extent  of  the  solar  system, 
that  system  itself  only  aii  insensible 
|K)int  in  the  immensity  of  space.  With 
the  highest  knowledge,  and  the  most 
sublime  range  of  speculation.  Astronomy 
combines  religion  and  poetry.  It  reveals 
to  us  the  growth  as  well  as  the  decay 
of  suns  and  planetary  systems ;  it  carries 
us  into  infinity,  and  gives  us  some  faint 
conception  of  the  stupendous  magnitude 
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of  an  universe,  where  suns  like  our  own ' 
may  be  reckoned  by  millions,  and  where 
the  planets  which  roll  round  them  are 
beyond  all  our  powers  of  vision  ;  it 
shows  us  that  the  whole  system  to  which 
our  planet  belongs  is  but  a  subordinate 
uuit  in  a  firmament  of  stars — that  firma¬ 
ment  but  one  among  many,  which,  as 
vast  in  siae  and  as  glorious  as  our  own, 
are  scattered  indefinitely  through  im¬ 
mensity,  forming,  doubtless,  one  stupen¬ 
dous  system,  bound  together  by  fine 
relationships ;  these  firmamcuts^  however, 
placed  so  deep  in  space  that  to  inferior 
telescopes  they  seem  like  ftiut  streaks 
or  spots  of  milky  liquid  upon  the  blue  of 
the  sky — and  the  aggregate  of  these  not 
yet  the  whole,  for,  beyond  the  regions 
that  have  been  penetrated  by  the  tele¬ 
scope,  there  yet  may  stretch  an  undis¬ 
covered  infinity.  And,  as  we  survey 
these  marvelous  truths,  we  are  lost  in 
the  feeling  of  immensity,  and  of  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  tiiis  globe 
and  its  million  of  inbabilants.  But  this 
is  soon  followed  by  a  sense  of  gratification, 
gnatitude,  and  wonder,  that  to  us  has 
been  permitted  suoh  a  knowledge  of  the 
unbounded  system  of  the  universe.  In 
speaking  of  astronomical  discoveries,  Schil¬ 
ler  has  said : 

**  All  measureless,  all  infinite  in  awe, 

Heaven  to  great  souls  is  given ; 

And  yet  the  sprite  of  littleness  can  draw 
Dona  to  its  inch — the  heaven 

True  indeed  are  the  poet’s  words.  In¬ 
significant  as  man  may  appear,  he  has 
been  permitted  to  penetrate,  as  it  were, 
through  all  space,  and  become  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  at  distances 
so  enormous  as  to  baffle  our  imagina¬ 
tions —  to  ascertain  the  relative  density 
of  our  sun  and  planets,  and  to  discover 
tlie  laws  by  which  the  whole  of  the  vast 
system  is  held  together  and  maintained 
through  countless  ages  in  perfect  security 
and  order.  By  the  revelations  of  the 
telescope,  and  its  younger  sister,  the 
microscope,  we  are  taught  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  being,  whose  amount, 
perhaps,  we  can  not  estimate,  but  which 
is  yet  all  so  exquisitely  relat^,  that  the 
peiifection  of  its  parts  has  no  dependence 
upon  their  magnitude — of  being,  within 
whose  august  bosom  the  little  ant  has 
its  home,  seenre  as  the  path  of  the  most 
splendid  star;  and  whose  mightiest  in¬ 
tervals —  if  Infinite  Power  has  built  up 
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its  framc-w*ork — Infinite  Mercy  and  In¬ 
finite  Love  glowingly  fill,  and  give  all 
things  warmth  «ud  lustre  and  life — the 
sense  of  the  tpresenoe  of  God  !”  The 
infinite  extent  of  this  field,  where  no 
bounds  can  be  set  to  our  spccuhations, 
peculiarly  shows  the  preeminence  of  as¬ 
tronomy  among  all  other  pursuits  of 
human  wisdom.  In  metaphysics,  in  liter¬ 
ature,  in  the  arts,  ignorant  as  we  are, 
we  can  assign  limits,  and  supply,  in 
imagiontion  at  least,  all  that  may  be 
wanting  to  perfection  ;  bat,  in  the  works 
of  natnre,  beyond  our  power  of  scrutiny, 
we  see  no  end  to  our  inquiries ;  >ve  per- 
oeive  only  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
nothingness  and  vanity  of  all  his  boasted 
attainments. 

It  must  always  be  a  f peculation  of 
great  interest  to  trace  the  growth  of 
any  science,  from  the  first  feeule  efforts 
which  mark  its  infancy,  to  the  majestic 
and  matured  systems  which  have  been 
strmigthened  by  discovery  and  established 
by  time.  In  no  science  is  this  progressive 
improvement  so  well  marked  as  in  astron¬ 
omy.  Its  onward  march  has  been  so  rapid, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  progressive  and 
ooDtinned,  that  we  cun  follow  its  steps 
as  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  as  wo  can 
trace  the  events  of  our  own  lives.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
uninitiated  reader  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  the  researdies  and  the  value 
of  the  discoveries  in  tins  branch  of 
science,  which  have  distinguished  our 
own  age,  we  propose  briefly  to  recapi¬ 
tulate  the  leading  features  which  mark 
the  advancement  of  physical  astronomy, 
from  its  first  dnwnings  to  the  state  of 
excellence  in  which  we  now  behold  it ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  explain, 
as  clearly  and  with  as  few  technicalities 
as  possiole,  the  nature  of  tliese  most 
jecent  discoveries,  which  have  not  only 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  but  have  destroyed 
erroneous  hypotheses  which  for  years  had 
been  looked  u|>on  as  true.  Astronomy 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  sciences,  and  may  even  be 
considered  to  be  coeval  with  the  infiincy 
of  sooiety  itself,  if  the  rude  observations 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  may  be  taken 
into  account.  The  shepherd,  as  he  w’atcb- 
ed  bis  flocks  by  night,  and  the  (diildren 
of  the  uomade  patriarchs,  as  they  made 
their  couches  beneath  the  cloudless  Asiatic 
sky,'  would,  from  the  curiosity  naturally 
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inherent  in  the  hnman  mind,  be  indaced 
to  fix  tlieir  ^aze  upon  iiie  brHIiant  spec* 
taele  of  the  heavens  oonstantly  before 
them  ;  and  their  sltontioii  once  drawn 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  firmament, 
they  would  remark  the  invariable  {>oeition 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  bodies 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Nor  could 
they  fail  to  observe  that  certain  remark¬ 
able  stars  that  were  seen  overhead  in  the 
evening  twilight,  at  any  particular  season, 
presented  themselves  upon  the  western 
edge  of  the  celestial  hemisphere  at  the 
coiTes])onding  hour,  when  two  or  three 
months  had  glided  by ;  and  then,  after  a 
considerable  time,  again  appeared  over¬ 
head  in  the  twilight.  Hence,  by  some 
denomination  or  other,  we  should  have 
a  distinction  made  between  what  we  now 
call  fixed  stars,  and  the  planets;  while 
the  sun  and  moon  are  in  their  appearances 
sufiioiently  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  have  called  forth  a 
further  distinguishing  appellation,  and  to 
have  claimed  the  partictiiar  regard  of 
these  rude  observers. 

This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  origin 
of  astronomy,  and  in  this  st.ate,  doubtless, 
did  it  remain  for  many  ages,  and  in  many 
conntries,  unknown  to  and  unconnected 
with  each  other.  Thus,  for  example, 
amongst  the  savage  inbabitante  of  our 
own  island,  when  discovered  by  the 
liomans,  some  of  the  simple  facts  of  as¬ 
tronomy  were  well  known.  Thus,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  speaking  of  tlie  Druids, 
says:  “Hiterrte  ninndiqne  magnitndineni 
ot  formam,  motus  coeli  ac  siderum,  ac, 
(jiiid  Dii  velint,  scire  profitentur  ;**  and 
(Jte-iar  thus  writes  to  the  same  effect : 
**  Malta  praeterea  de  sideribns  atque  eonfm 
n)otn,  de  mundi  no  terrarnm  magnitudine, 
de  rerura  natura,  de  deoruin  immortalium 
vi  ac  potestate  disputant,  et  juventuti 
tradunt.”  From  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  similar  statements  in  reference  to 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  other  nations, 
we  deem  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
observation  of  the  simplest  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
common  to  all  nations ;  and,  as  a  oonse- 
quence  thereof,  the  length  of  a  year,  the 
duration  of  a  Innar  revolution,  the  par>- 
ticnlar  rising  of  certain  stars  at  certain 
seasons,  and  a  few  other  common  and 
obvious  phenomena,  might  be  predicted 
with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  long 
before  those  observations  assumed  a  scien¬ 
tific  form,  and  long  anterior  to  that  time 


from  which  we  date  the  origin  of  ostron^ 
omy  as  a  science,  properly  so  called. 

The  honor  of  arranging  these  obeerved 
facts  into  something  like  order,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  invention  of  the  science 
of  astronomy,  is  attributed  by  different 
writers  to  varions  nations,  namely,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chineses 
and  the  Indians.  D^eath  the  fine  dimate 
and  in  the  level  plains  of  Chaldea,  the 
spectacle  of  the  neavens,'  every  where 
so  striking,  must  have  forcibly  arrested 
the  attention  of  a  people  just  emerging 
tVom  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  the  habit 
of  observation  was  perhaps  increased  by 
the  addiction  of  tlmir  sages  to  judicial 
astrology,  and  to  endeavors  to  discover 
the  imaj^ned  relations  between  the  move* 
ments  of  the  stars  and  human  desti¬ 
nies.  From  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  this 
liabit  of  observing  astronomical  changes 
made  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  bonce  the  Egyptians  soon  became  as 
w'eH  versed  therein.  The  Chaldean  and 
Egyptian  records  furnish  materials  from 
which  the  motions  of  the  snn  and  moon 
could  be  calculated  with  sufticient  exact¬ 
ness 'for  the  prediction  of  eclipees ;  and 
some  remarkable  cycles  or  periods  of 
years,  in  which  the  lunar  eclipses  retura  in 
very  nearly  the  same  order,  bad  been  as¬ 
certained  by  observation ;  but  when  we 
remember,  that  in  order  to  account  for 
eclipses,  these  people  supposed  that  the 
great  luminaries  were  on  fire  on  one  side 
only,  and  that  the  temporary  presentation 
of  their  darkened  side  toward  the  earth 
was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  we  can 
scarcely  allow  that  they  possessed  any  real¬ 
ly  scientific  pretensions.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  theory  on  the  matter ;  another,  equal¬ 
ly  absurd,  was  believed,  to  the  effect  that 
the  snn  and  moon  were  carried  ronod  the 
heavens  in  chariots,  closed  on  all  sides, 
with  the  exception  of  one  round  hole,  the 
occasional  olosing  of  whioh  was  produo- 
tive  of  the  eclipse.  We  might  cite  many 
other  theories  equally  ridiculons,  all  of 
which  tend  to  show  that  their  whole 
knowledge  of  Astronomy  was  confined  to 
a  few  plain  and  simple  phenomena,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  observation  alone.  No  can  we  in¬ 
deed  wonder  at  this,  for,  considering  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  their  means  of 
measnriag  time  and  space,  this  was,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  as  conia  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  at  that  early  period. 

The  Chinese  date  back  their  knowledge 
of  astronomical  science  to  a  very  early 
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period,  and  they  assert  that  ia  the  year 
2752  before  tbe  Christian  era,  Fohi,  their 
first  eaiperer,  oompatcd  astronomical  ta¬ 
bles.  Sio  great'indeed  was  the  esteem  ia 
which  Astronomy  was  held,  that  the  soap¬ 
ier  of  the  empire  was  »vcn  to  dvaeol  oa 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Their  obsenrationB  and  records 
of  edipses  are  very  accurate.  iThe  first 
eofipse  recorded  by  the  Chinese  oconmd 
in  tnoyear  2167  B.O.;  but  the  account  of 
it  ie  so  oonfaaed,  that  modem  calculations 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  ik  Tbirty- 
aix  of  those  phenomena,  however,  are  re- 
oorded  by  Confucius,  of  which  thirty-one 
hare  been  verified  by  modem  oaleulations. 
But,  notwathataodii^i  this  fact,  it  seems 
certain,  that  ia  tbe  study  of  the  heavens, 
tbe  Chineaa  satisfied  t^mselvcs  chiefiy 
with  a  fow'  practical  results  and  calcula¬ 
tions.  i:  They  were  possessed  of  patience, 
hut  not  of  geaius;  they  observed  j  the 
heavens  with  unremitting  assiduity,  but 
tliey  newer  ventured  to  reason  or  oombine. 
The  process  of  .geoeralisation  seems  to 
have  exceeded  the  reach  of  their  fiuy 
uhies,  and  aoiwitbstanding  the  genial 
teraperatare  of  tlieir  climate,  the  perpet^ 
ual  eerenity  of  their  sky,  and  the  liberal 
eaooaragement  held  out  by  their  emper¬ 
ors,  the  Aatronosny  of  tbe  Chinese  has 
never  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  soienee. 

If  to  the  observed  facts  already  stated 
as  eonsthuting  the  astronomical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Culdeans  and  Egyptians,  we 
add  tbe  arbitrary  eollection  of  stars  or 
groups  of  stars  into  eonstellationa ;  the 
divisiOB  of  the  aodiao  into  twelve  aigna, 
oorreepotiding  to  the  months  of  tbe  year ; 
of  the  month  into  twenty-seven  or  twen¬ 
ty-eight  days,  answering  to  the  changes 
oiif  tbe  moon ;  aa  obscure  idea  of  the  revo- 
lutioa  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  afoei^ 
terward  lost ;  the  knowledge  of  five  plan¬ 
ets,  and  aome  contradictory  notions  re- 
speeting  tbe  nature  and  motions  of  com¬ 
ets  ;  we  bare  a  correct  picture  of  the  Aa- 
tronoray  of  the  Creeka.  Nor  is  it  matter 
of  wonder  that  these  people,  hi^iy  civil¬ 
ized  as  they  were,  made  ao  little  progress 
in  this  breach  of  fdiyrioal  soienee,  when 
we  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Ar¬ 
istotle  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  tbe 
celestial  motioBs  were  regulated  fay  laws 
proper  to  themselves,  and  bearing  no  af¬ 
finity  to  those  which  prevail  on  earth. 
By  thus  drawing  a.  broad  and  impasnble 
line  of  separatioB  between  celestial  and 
terrestrial  mechanics,  it  placed  the  fowm- 
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er  {altogether  out  o£  the  pale  of  experi¬ 
mental  research,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  latter,  by  the 
Bosumption  of  principles  respecting  natur¬ 
al  and  uanatural  motions,  hastily  adopt¬ 
ed  from  tbe  most  superficial  and  cursory 
remark,  uadeservingeven  the  name  of  o^ 
senration.  Astronomy,  therefore,  contin¬ 
ued  for  ages  a  science  of  mere  record,  in 
which  th^ry  had  no  part,  exo0i>t  in  so 
far  as  it  attempted  to  conciliatetKeineqnal- 
ities  of  the  celestul  motions  wHh  that  as 
sttmed  law  of  uniform  oircular  revolution, 
which  was  alone  considered  consistent 
with  tbe  |>erfection  of  the  heavenly  mech¬ 
anism.  Hence  arose  an  unwieldy,  if  not 
selfcoiTtradiotory,  mass  of  hypothetical 
motions  of  tun,  moon,  and  planets,  in  cir¬ 
cles,  whose  centers  were  carried  round  in 
other  circles,  and  these  again  in  others, 
without  end,  “  cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  on 
orb,^  till  at  length,  as  observation  grew 
more  exact,  and  fresh  epicycles  were  con¬ 
tinually  added,  the  absurdity  of  so  enm- 
broua  a  mechanism  became  too  ftalpable 
to  be  borne.  But  even  amidst  these  con¬ 
fused  hypotheses  and  erroneous  notions, 
a  glimpse  of  the  tmth  seems  to  have  il¬ 
lumined  the  mind  of  one  philosopher, 
Pythagoras,  to  whom  It  occurred,  that 
,  were  the  earth  a  solid  globe  revolving 
npon  an  axis,  and  at  the  same  advancing 
in  a  circular  orbit  ronnd  the  sun,  many  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  heavenly  motions 
would  be  thereby  simply  and  at  once  ac¬ 
counted  for.  This  notion,  so  extraordin¬ 
ary  and  incomprehensible  in  an  age  when, 
by  the  generality  of  men,  the  earth  w-as 
oooceived  to  be  an  extensive  oircular 
plann,  overhung  by  a  hemispherical  cano¬ 
py  of  sky,  suspended  upon  nothing,  was 
embraced  by  some  few  of  his  pnpils,  and 
by  them  transmitted  downward  through 
half  a  dozen  centuries,  until  it  was  finally 
dismissed  by  I^lemy,  who  formed  a  new 
theory,  to  the  effect  that  the  earth  was 
a  solid  globe,  at  rest  in  ‘the  center  of 
the  ani verse,  with  the  various  planetary 
bodies  revolving,  in  larger  and  larirer 
oireles,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
distances,  which  order  ran  thus:  the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  tbe  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  From  this  period 
until  the  sixteenth  century^  Ptolemy  con- 
tinaed  to  be  the  snpreroe  authority  upon 
astronomical  subjects,  and  his  system  re¬ 
mained  the  admitted  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teeatb  century,  Coperuioos,  a  native  of 
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Pruwia,  reviTel  the  Pytlmgorean  doc¬ 
trine.  He  vrna  led  to  do  thUiirom  bb  ob- 
•ervatioa  of  the  planet  Man,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  much  larger  aoraetimea  than 
it  did  at  Olliers.  He  spent  forty  years  of 
bis  Jile  meditating  upon  the  possible  cause 
of  this  appearance,  and  at  length  came  to 
the  conciuston  that  the  theory  of  ita  revo¬ 
lution  round  the  earth  was  perfectly  in¬ 
compatible  with  this  observed  fact ;  while 
the  theory  which  Pythagoras  had  ad¬ 
vanced  so  long  before,  and  which  made 
the  planet  Man  and  the  earth  both  re¬ 
volve  about  the  sun,  the  former  at  a 
greater  distance/  and  in  a  larger  circle 
than  the  latter,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  lie  had  also  long 
observed  that  apparent  motion  was  not 
real,  and  concluded,  therefore,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  sun  appeared  to  move,  it  might 
really  be  at  rest,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apparent  rest  of  the  earth  might 
be  but  the  Ulusion  of  our  senses.  With 
great  boldness,  therefore,  he  launched  the 
solid  earth  from  the  position  of  rest  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  replaced  tbe  sun 
in  the  oenWr  of  tbe  solar  system,  ai>d 
showed  how  simply,  by  this  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  could  account  for  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets^ 

It  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  such  oonfusod 
notions  respecting  the  constitution  of  our 
system  should  Lave  so  long  prevtuled,  and 
that  there  should  have  been  such  difficulty 
experienced  in  acquiring  a  true  notion  of 
,the  disposition  of  its  parts.c  Mr.  J  aokson,* 
an  elegant  writer  on  this  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  has  briefly  and  neatly  accounted  for 
them.  “  We  see  it,”  he  observes,  “  not  in 
plan  but  iu  seclion.*^  And  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  who  quotes  this  remark,  adds  the 
following  olMervations  :f  ”  Tbe  reason  of 
this  is,  that  our  pmat  of  observation  lies 
in  its  general  plane ;  but  the  notion  we 
aim  at  Ibrraii^  of  it  is,  not  of  its  section, 
but  of  its  plan#  This  is  as  If  we  should 
attempt  to  read  a  book,  or  make  out  tbe 
countries  on  a  map,  with  the  eye  on  a 
level  with  the  paper.  We  can  only  judge 
directly  of  the  distanoes-  of  objects  by 
their  sues,  or  rather,  of  their  change  of 
distance  by  their  change  of  sice ;  neither 
have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining,  other¬ 
wise  than  indirectly,  even  their  positioiM, 
one  among  the  other,  from  tlieir  apparent 
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places  as  seen  by  us.  -  Now,tfaeTariati(nu 
in  the  apparent  size  of  theenn  and  moon  are 
too  small  to  admit  of  exact  neasore  without 
tbe  use  of  tbe  telescope,  and  the  bodies  ef 
tbe  planets  can  not  even  be  distinguished 
as  having  any  distinet  size,  whk  tbs  naked 
eye.”  ,r  v  v 

This  system  of  the  nniverse,  originally 
conceived  by  Pythagoras  nod  revived  by 
Copernicus,  was  first  propounded  to  tbe 
world  by  the  latter  philoscpher  in  a  woric 
entitled  TAa  Jlevobttitmg,  published  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  y  It 
was  well  received  by  the  g^erahty  of 
accurate  thinkers  of » that  age,  but  h,  at 
tbe  same  time,  met  with  great  opposition ; 
and  among  ittidhief  opponents  was  the 
oelebratcd  Danish  astronoroer,  Tycho 
Brahe.  Noble  and  wealthy  by  birth,  and 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Frederick,  ef 
Denmark,  this  philosopher  converted  a 
small  island  in  the  Baltic  into  a  magnifi- 
oent  observatory,  and  devoted  all  his 
wealth  to  the  erection  of  vast  instruments 
to  aid  him  in  his  constant  observation  6f 
the  heavenly  motions.  The  result  of  his 
unremitting  labors  of i  twenty-one  years' 
durationi  was  an  elaborate  catalogue  of 
tbe  right  asoensions  and  deeliaatioiis  of 
the  stars,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  comets,  w'hioh,  before  his  time,  were 
conceived  to  be  merely  meteors,  floating 
witliiu  tbe  earth's  atmosphere,  together 
with  a  mass  of  observations,  which  subse¬ 
quently  foil  into  tbe  hands  of  bis  triend 
and  pnpik  Kepler.  Upon  the  death,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Frederick,  Tycho  was  driven  by 
persecution  from  his  befoved  observatory* 
and /his  country «  and  found  a  refage  in 
Bohemia,  being  received  with  honor  by 
the  Emperor  Kodolpb,  at  Prague.  Here 
did  I  he  oontinne  the  labors  which  had 
been  interrupted  at  Uraniberg,  and  here 
dkl  be  receive  a  visit  from  a  young  en¬ 
thusiast,  Kepler,  a  name  which  deserved¬ 
ly  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  astronoroi- 
^  history.  Kepler  found  hisoself  a  w«l- 
eorae  guest  at  Prague,  and  soon  afterward 
received,  at  tbe  hands  of  tbe  £superor,.an 
official  appointment,  which  installed  Mm 
as  the  oalottlating  assistant  to  bis  Danisb 
friend.  .if-  jfn 

Kepler  was  one  of.  thoeo  rarely  gifted 
men  whom  nature  has  given  to  the  world, 
Co  enlarge  the  boondaries  of  soienee-— to 
enrich  it  by  dwcoverses—and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  systems  which  the  labors 
of  future  pfailoaophers  might  ripen  to  ma¬ 
turity  ;  ha  was  ardent  in  temper,  an  .en- 
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thnsiastic  theorict,  and  invariably  framed  dinary  gpeenlatfons  and  theories  whioh 
an  hypothesis  before  be  set  to  work  to  -fref^nently  hold  oapiive  even  the  greatet>t 
find  ont  the  fiicts  that  would  serve  for  its  genins.  In  1619  he  published  a  work  on 
establishmriit"  Not  so  with  Tycho— ‘he  HamumicM,  in  which  he  informed  the 
was  cantiohs,  patient,  enthnsiastie,  and  world  the  earth  was  a  living  animal ;  for, 
persevering,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  **  when  a  stone  was  thrown  into  the  deep 
in  gathering  material.  Kepler  had 'the  clefts  of  a  higi)  mountain,  a  sound  was  re- 
advantage  ^  a  constant  residence  with  turned  fVom  them;  and  when  it  was  thrown 
fats  ^eat  master  daring  the  latter  years  into  one  of  the  mountain  lakes, which, with- 
of  his  life,  and  at  bis  death  be  obtained  out  doubt,  were  bottomless,  a  storm  imme- 
the  accnmulated  mass  of  observations  diately  arose;  just  as  atioklish  animal  wonld 
which  the  incessant  labors  of  Tycho  had  shake  its  head,  or  run  shnddering  away, 
enabled  him  to  collect.  These  observa-  when  a  straw  was  thrnst  into  its  ear  or 
tions,  in  fiwt,  formed  the  groundworic  of  nose.”  The  same  work  also  contains  an 
Kepler’s  disooveries ;  and  the  g^reat  ser-  assertion  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
vices  they  were  thus  the  means  of  render-  engaged  together  in  performing  a  concert 
ing  to  Astronomy,  sufficiently  atone  for  of  music,  in  which  Jupiter  and  8atnm 
the  erroneous  ideas  they  led  Tycho  to  took  the  base;  Mars,  the  Earth,  and 
adopt  in  bis  rgection  of  the  Copemican  Venus  the  tenor  ;  and  Mercury  the 
system  of  the  universe.  In  the  hands  of  treble. 

Kepler,  they  prodneed  the  three  most  '  At  the  very  period  when  Kepler  was 
important  aisooveries  which  have  ever  working  out  his  beniitifnl  generalizations, 
been  made  in  natural  science.  These  dis-  Galileo  w'ss  oonstnioting  that  instrument, 
coveries  have  since  passed  by  the  name  of  by  the  aid  of  which  so  much  has  since  been 
Kepler’s  laws,  and  are  to  the  following  effected — the  Telescope.  In  the  early  part 
effect.  First — that  the  planets  revolve  in  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  children  of 
elliptic  orbits  of  small  eccentricity,  having  an  optician  of  Middleburgn, named  Jansen, 
the  sun  shuate  in  one  of  the  foci ;  second*  while  amusing  tliemsolTes  in  the  shop,  ac- 
ly — that  each  describes,  about  the  sun’s  cldenlally  arranged  a  couple  of  magnify- 
oenter,  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  and  ing  glasses  in  such  a  way,  that  when  they 
thirdly — that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  looked  through  them  at  the  church  stee- 
times  in  which  the  several  planets  revolve,  pie,  H  appeared  to  them  both  larger  and 
are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  nearer.  Jansen  took  advantage  of  the 
as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distance  from  discovery,  and  fitted  up  a  similar  combi- 
the  sun  are.  In  this  third  law,  Kepler  nation  in  a  rude  frame,  but  proceeded  no 
prophesied  that  this  simple  proportion  farther  in  the  matter.  The  rumor  of  this 
wo^d  be  found  to  exist  between  the  times  discovery  reached  GaKleo  while  on  a  visit 
and  distances  of  all  the  planets  ;  so  that,  if  at  Venice,  and  he  immeiliately  set  about 
the  distance  and  periodio  time  of  any  one  experimentally  ascertaining  its  truth,  al- 
of  them  were  known,  and  if  the  periodic  though  he  bad  never  seen  the  contrivance, 
times  of  the  rest  were  observed  by  their  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 
successive  returns  to  the  same  point  of  true  and  sole  inventor  of  the  instrument 
the  ■ky,  their  respective  solar  distances  in  that  form  alone  in  which  it  could  be 
might  be  all  ascertained.  “  These  laws  applied  to  any  scientific  use  or  discovery, 
of  Kepler’s  constitute,”  remarks  Sir  J.  He  earefhlly  adjusted  a  convex  and  con- 
Herschel,  ”  the  most  important  and  bean*  cave  lena  of  glass  to  each  other,  and  found 
tiful  system  of  geometrical  relations  which  that  any  object  viewed  through  them  be¬ 
have  ever  been  discovered  by  a  mere  in*  came  undeniably  larger  and  more  distinct, 
duotive  process,  independent  of  any  eon-  The  problem  was  solved,  and  Galileo  ha<l 
sideration  of  a  theoretical  kind.  They  presented  the  first  telescope  to  the  world, 
comprise  within  them  a  compendium  of  interest  excited  by  this  discovery 
the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  and  enable  transcended  all  that  has  ever  been  inspir* 
us  to  asMgn  their  places  in  their  orbits  at  ed  by  any  of  the  other  wondera  of  science, 
any  instant  of  time  past  or  to  oome,  (dis-  After  having  exhibited  his  new  instrn- 
regarding  their  mutual  perturbations,)  meat  for  a  few  days,  be  presented  it  to 
provided  certain  purely  geometrical  pro*  the  Senate  of  Venioe,  and  constructing 
blems  can  be  numerically  resolved:”  another  for  himself,  he  proceeded  with 

Bat  even  the  great  nifnd  of  Kepler  was  that  to  examine  the  heavens.  He  had 
led  away  by  some  of  those  most  extraor-  not  long  directed  it  to  this,  the  field  which 
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from  the  motioiM  they  produce,  Hooke 
weut  yet  fartlier,  nnd  obtained  a  view  eo 
diHtinct  of  the  mode  in  which  the  planets 
might  be  retained  in  their  orbits  by  the 
I  sun's  attraction,  that,  had  his  matbcmaU- 
oal  attainments  been  equal  to  his  philo¬ 
sophic  acumen,  and  his  scientific  pursuits 
been  less  various  and  desultory,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
arrived  at  a  kuowledge  of  the  law  of  gra¬ 
vitation.  Hut  all  these  researches'  must 
be  looked  upon  as  only  smoothing  some 
of  the  minor  obstacles,  and  prepaiing  a 
state  of  knowledge  in  which  wwers  like 
Newton’s  could  be  effectual^  exerted. 
The  discovery  by  Newton  oi  the  great 
and  universal  principle  of  gravitation  is  so 
generally  known,  that  it  would  be  utter¬ 
ly  out  of  pluco  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
any  detail  concerning  it,  or  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  gigantic  mind  of 
its  discoverer  was  led  to  detect,  or  by 
which  be  successfully  proved  it.  Suffice 
it  then  to  say,  that  all  the  celestial  uio- 
tiuus  known  in  his  time  were  shown  by 
Newton  to  be  eonsequctices  of  the  simple 
law  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts 
every  other  particla  of  matter  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  with  a  force  proportional  to  the 
product  of  their  masses  directly,  and  the 
square  of  their  mutual  distance  inversely, 
and  is  itself  attracted  with  an  equal  force. 
From  this  laa'  he  explained  how  an  at¬ 
traction  arises  beta-eeu  the  great  masses 
of  which  our  system  consists,  regulated 
by  a  law  precisely  similar  in  its  expres¬ 
sion  ;  how  the  elliptic  motions  of  planets 
about  the  sun,  and  of  satellites  about 
their  primaries,  according  to  the  exact 
rules  inductively  arrived  at  by  Kepler,  re¬ 
sult,  as  necessary  consequences,  from  the 
same  law  of  force ;  and  how  the  orbits  of 
comets  themselves  are  only  particular 
cases  of  planetary  movements.  Thence 
proceeding  to  applications  of  greater  dif- 
ficolty,  ho  explained  how  the  perplexing 
inequalities  of  the  moon’s  motion  result 
from  the  sun’s  disturbing  action ;  how 
tides  arise  from  the  unequal  attraction  of 
tho  son,  as  well  as  of  the  moon,  on  tdie 
earth  and  the  ocean  which  surrounds  it ; 
and,  lastly,  how  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  same  law.  Such  is  a  bnef  abstract  of 
tho  discoveries  of  Newton.  And  we 
may  add  that  they  are  clearly  explained 
and  el^antly  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
works  now  before  us — The  Planetar y 


lias  ever  since  been  its  principal  domain, 
before  he  was  rewarded  with  a  succession 
of  brilliant  discoveries.  The  hells  and 
satellites  of  J iipiter  for  the  first  time  re¬ 
vealed  themselves  to  the  human  eye; 
other  stars,  uuseen  before,  met  him  in 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  which  he 
turned.  iSatnrn  showed  his  singular  en- 
oompassing  ring.  The  moon  uiivailed 
her  mountains.  The  sun  himself  discov¬ 
ered  Spots  of  dark  lying  in  the  midst  of  his 
brightness.  But  a  singular  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  tiie- Copernican  system  re¬ 
mains  to  be  related.  It  had  been  object¬ 
ed  to  that  system  that,  were  it  true,  Ve¬ 
nus  should  appear  sometimes  horned  like 
the  moon.  To  this  Galileo  replied  by  ad¬ 
mitting  the  conclusion,  and  averring  that, 
should  we  ever  be  able  to  see  its  actual 
shape,  it  irould  appear  so.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  with  what  force  the  .application 
would  strike  every  mind  when  the  tele¬ 
scopic  confirine<l  this  prediction,  and 
showed  the  planet  just  as  both  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  his  objectors  had  agreed  it 
'ought  to  appear.  But  Galileo’s  support 
of  the  Copernican  system  drew  down 
upon  him  a  religiou.s  jierseoution.  An 
outcry  was  raised  by  the  ignorant  bigot¬ 
ry  of  the  lime,  on  the  ground  that  in 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  earth’s 
motion  round  the  sun,  he  was  contradict¬ 
ing  the  language  of  Scripture,  where,  it 
was  said,  the  earth  was  constantly  spoken 
of  as  at  rest.  For  the  remaimler  of  his 
life  he  was  subjected  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Inquisition,  was  imprisoned,  and  was 
compelled  to  abjure  his  doctrines.  At 
length,  weighed  aown  by  persecution  and 
sorrow,  the  old  man  breathed  his  last  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight. 

But  the  mantle  of  Galileo  fell  upon  a 
worthy  successor,  Newton,  whose  di8oov-| 
ery  of  the  groat  and  universal  principle  of 
gravitation  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
next  great  step  in  the  progress  of  As¬ 
tronomy.  Before  his  time,  Kepler  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  general  law  of 
the  inertia  of  matter,  as  applicable  to  the 
great  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
well  as  to  those  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
versant  on  the  earth.  Galileo,  too,  by  j 
his  investigations  of  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  and  the  motions  of  projectiles,  oon- 
tributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true  | 
system  of  dynamics,  by  which  motions 
coiild  be  determined  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  forces  producing  them,  and  forces  j 
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and  Stellar  Univeru,  to  wUic^  w«  refw 
Biich  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of 
becomiuj;  more  fully  acquainted  with 
them.  Of  the  mode  by  whidi  gravity, 
that  mysterious  power,  which  alike  guides 
the  apple  in  its  tall  to  the  earth  aud  the 
pLanets  iq  their  vast  revolutions,  causes 
Its  effects,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  circumstance  extremely 
curious,  that  effects,  such  as  are  those  of 
gravity,  should  be  produced;  that  ap¬ 
parently  so  small  a  body  as  Mars,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  be  able  sometimes  to  im¬ 
pede  and  at  other  times  to  expedite  the 
earth  in  its  course.  The  more  we  reflect 
on  this  matter,  the  more  mysterious  it 
appears.  It  is  truly  w'onderful  that 
planetary  influence  should  exist,  and  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  should  have  detect¬ 
ed  it.  Astronomy  reveals  things  scarce¬ 
ly  inferior  in  interest  to  the  mysteries  of 
astrology.  It  does  not,  indeed,  pretend 
to  show  that  the  planets  act  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  men,  but  it  explains  after  what 
manner  and  according  to  what  laws  they 
act  on  each  other.  And  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  this  mysterious  power  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  emanating  from  tl^e  source  of  all  pow¬ 
er,  and  incessantly  acting,  furnishes  us 
with  an  impressive  illustration  of  a  nev¬ 
er-falling  Providence.  Each  particle  of 
matter,  every  instant  shares  in  the  super¬ 
intending  power  of  the  Great  Being  who 
wills  that  the  system  of  the  world  shall  be 
upheld  by  the  principle  of  universal  at¬ 
traction.  By  whatever  agency  he  has 
ordained  the  operations  and  laws  of  gra¬ 
vity  to  be  executed,  we  can  not  but  ulti¬ 
mately  refer  tliem  to  his  immediate  care. 

ftlen  in  general  know  nothing  of  this 
interesting  power.  They  consider  the 
sun  as  dispensing  merely  light  and  heat ; 
they  perceive  that  our  earth,  witliout  its 
benign  influence,  would  be  a  dark  lump 
of  matter,  barren  .and  desolate.  Few 
know  that,  besides  the  effects  of  light  and 
heat,  we  derive  from  the  sun  another 
source  of  preservation.  Solar  gravity  is 
as  essential  to  our  welflire  as  Tight  and 
heat ;  the  effects  of  the  latter,  indeed,  we 
feel  instantaneously,  but  the  former  U  not 
perceptible  to  our  senses.  It  silently  and 
incessantly  operates  in  preserving  to  us 
all  that  gladdens  our  existence  here.  Nor 
would  Its  suspension  be  immediately 
observed.  But  a  continued  suspension 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  com¬ 
plete  annihilation  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  under  circumstances  the  most  de¬ 


plorable  that  the  mind  of  man  can  ima- 
gine 

„  But  M  e  must  in  this  place  remark,  that 
not  only  do  the  planets  of  our  system 
gravitate  toward  the  sun,  but  they  are  al¬ 
so  attracted  toward  eacli  other,  according 
to  the  same  law  laid  down  by  Newton, 
that  is  to  say,  M-ith  forces  that  are  direct¬ 
ly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances.  This  attrac¬ 
tion  of  one  planet  by  another  naturally 
proiluces  a  different  motion  to  what 
would  have  been  the  simple  effect  of  the 
gravitating  power  of  the  sun.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  are  certain  inequalities  iu 
the  earth's  motion  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
turbing  forces  both  of  sun  and  moon  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  trace  the  orbit  it  de¬ 
scribes,  and  to  find  its  position  at  any 
time,  we  must  take  into  account  these  an¬ 
tagonistic  forces.  These  inequalities  in  a 
planet’s  motion,  caused  by  the  attraction 
of  a  third  body,  are  called  its  perturba¬ 
tion*  /  aud  we  are  more  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  to  draw  attention  to  tiiis  matter, 
since,  as  M'e  sha'l  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  see,  it  was  from  the  observation  of  the 
perturbations  of  the  planet  Ui'aons,  that 
the  most  recent  .‘istronomical  discovery 
was  effected.  We  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  new  planet.  The 
problem  of  two  bodies  gra vitiating  to  one 
another  was  fully  solved  by  Newton ;  but 
when  he  attempted  by  a  similar  process, 
to  find  the  place  of  a  body  attracted  by 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  disturbed  by 
another  body^  the  instruments  he  em¬ 
ployed  were  insufficient  to  combat  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  the  case.  His  in¬ 
quiries,  however,  were  not  altogether 
fruitless  ;  he  detected  five  very  remarka¬ 
ble  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motion, 
which  he  explained  by  the  disturbing 
force  of  the  sun  ;  and  his  theories,  verified 
by  the  researches  of  succeeding  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  by  methods  of  calculation 
essentially  different  from  those  which  he 
employed,  create  in  us  the  greatest  aston¬ 
ishment,  that  a  man,  by  the  force  of  his 
single  genius,  no  w'ay  benefited  by  the 
speculations  of  those  who  Meut  before 
him,  no  way  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  his 
cotemporaiies,  should  have  made  such 
progress  in  a  science  so  abstruse.  To 
estimate  his  merit,"  remarks  a  clever 
writer,*  “  we  must  take  science  as  ho 
found  it  and  as  he  left  it ;  he  did  not 
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merely  add  to  or  beautify  a  syatetn. 
Newton’s  merit  was  more  than  that  of 
having  left  marble  what  he  found  brick, 
for  be  laid  the  very  foundations  of  physi¬ 
cal  Astronomy,  and  furnished  the  means 
and  materials  for  putting  them  together.” 
And  Sir  J.  Herschel,*  speaking  of  this 
great  man,  remarks: 

“  Whatever  way  we  turn  our  view,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  bow  before  his 
and  to  assign  to  the  name  oTNkwtom  a  place  in 
our  veneration,  which  belongs  to  no  other  in 
the  annals  of  science.  His  era  marks  the  ac¬ 
complished  maturity  of  the  human  rea*on,  as 
applied  to  such  objects.  Every  thing  which 
went  before  mi<ht  be  more  properly  compared 
to  the  first  imperfect  attempts  of  childhood,  or 
the  essays  of  inexpert,  though  promising,  ado¬ 
lescence.  W batever  has  since  been  performed, 
however  great  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  so  splen¬ 
did  and  auspicious  a  beginning,  has  never,  in 
point  of  intellectual  effort  surpassed  that  aston- 
ing  one  which  produced  the  IVineipia." 

For  years  after  the  death  of  Newton 
his  followers  htid  full  occupation  in  veri¬ 
fying  his  discoveries,  and  in  extending 
and  improving  the  mathematical  methods 
which,  it  liad  now  become  manifest,  were 
to  prove  the  key  to  an  inexhaustible  trea¬ 
sure  of  knowledge. 

“  The  legacy  of  research  which  had  been  left 
hv  Newton  was  indeed  immense.  To  pursue 
through  all  its  intricacies  the  consequences  of 
the  law  of  gravitation ;  to  account  for  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  planetary  movements,  and 
the  infinitely  more  complicated,  and  to  us,  more 
important  ones,  of  the  moon ;  and  to  give  what 
Newton,  himself,  certainly  never  entertained  a 
conception  of,  a  demonstration  of  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  the  system  under  all  the 
accumulated  influence  of  its  internal  perturba¬ 
tions  ;  this  labor  and  this  triumph  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  succeeding  age,  and  have  been 
shared  in  succession  by  Clairaut,  D’Alembert, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace.  Yet  so  exten¬ 
sive  is  this  subject,  and  so  difficult  and  intri¬ 
cate  the  purely  mathematical  inquiries  to  which 
it  leads,  that  another  century  may  yet  be  re¬ 
quired  to  go  through  the  task.  The  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  astronomers  have  supplied  matter  for 
investigation,  to  the  geometers  of  this  and  the 
next  generation,  of  a  difficulty  far  surpassing 
any  thing  that  had  before  occurred.  But  the 
resources  of  modem  geometry  seem,  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  to  increase  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  they  have  to  encounter;  and  already, 
among  the  successors  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace, 
the  present  generation  has  to  enumerate  a  pow¬ 
erful  array  of  names,  which  promise  to  render 
i'.  not  less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  physico- 
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I  mathematical  research  than  that  which  has  just 
I  passed  hvkj'' 

Tims  wrote  Sir  John  Herschel,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  wc  sliitll  have 
j  oce.asion  to  see  that,  even  in  tb-at  short 
period,'  we  have  to  boast  of  many  brilliant 
a8tronomic.al  discoveries,  and  man^  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  that  in¬ 
teresting  science. 

But,  during  the  progress  of  discovery 
thus  briefly  narrated,  the  telescope  was 
I  not  neglected.  The  original  instrument 
j  of  Galileo,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  oom- 
I  bination  of  lenses,  depended  U)>oii  the 
'  phenomenon  of  the  refraction  of  light  for 
its  utility.  liefr.acting  telc8c<jpes  are 
still  in  use,  and  their  illuminating  pow¬ 
er  depends  entirely  upon  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  object-glass.  In  the  year 
16G6,  Newton  turned  Ids  attention  to 
telescopies ;  and,  flndiug  that  there  were 
!  many  dismlvantages  to  contend  against 
in  refracting  substances,  he  was  led  to  the 
construction  of  what  has  since  been  called 
the  Newtonian,  or  reflecting  telescopic. 

I  Somo  years  after  the  construction  of  the 
Newtonian,  another  class  of  reflecting  tel¬ 
escopes  was  invented  by  Dr.  Gregory,  in 
which,  from  a  ditference  of  arrangement, 
the  observer  is  stationed  in  a  line  with  tiie 
object,  whereas,  in  the  former  he  is  at 
right  angles  to  it.  The  larger  reflecting 
telescopies  of  the  piresent  day  are  usually 
constructed  on  the  Newtonian  plan,  but 
smaller  ones  are  more  frequently  fitted  up 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Just 
as  the  illuminating  power  of  the  refract¬ 
ing  telescope  depends  upon  the  size  of  its 
object-glass,  so  the  illuminating  power  ot 
the  reflecting  telescope  is  determined  by 
the  area  of  its  object-spieculum,  because 
it  is  of  the  light  which  this  receives  that 
the  image  in  the  focus  is  formed.  The 
first  reflecting  telescopic  ever  made  was 
molded  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  was  furnished  with  an  object-spiecu- 
lum  measuring  two  inches  and  three 
tenths  in  diameter.  Hadley  first  used  a 
speculum  of  six  inches;  Watson,  Short, 
liamage,  and  Talley,  by  slow  degrees,  ex¬ 
tended  its  dimensions  to  nine  inches,  fif¬ 
teen  inches,  and  three  feet. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of  tele¬ 
scopes  received  a  vast  impulse  from  the 
labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  Educat¬ 
ed  under  circumstances  by  no  means 
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favonibie  to  great  powers,  the  ardor  of  Ws 
mind  surmounted  erery  opposing  difficul¬ 
ty  ;  and  from  n  humble,  though  respecta¬ 
ble  statifm  in  life,  he  raised  himself  to  a 
rank  in  society  which  genius,  when  di¬ 
rected  and  sustained  byi  virtue,  seldom 
fails  te  reach.  Though  his  scientific  stud¬ 
ies 'did  not  commence  till  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  yet  he 
pursued  them  with  all  the  energy  of  youth- 
lul  devotion,  and  with  that  dauntless  per¬ 
severance  which  renders  genius  almost  om¬ 
nipotent.  Every  step,  indeed,  of  his  as¬ 
tronomical  career  was  marked  by  disoov- 
ertcs  of  the  most  splendid  character.  New 
planets,  new  satellites,  new  celestial  bod¬ 
ies,  were  successively  presented  to  science ; 
and  man  was  enabled  to  extend  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  senses,  as  well  as  the  energy  of 
his  reason,  to  those  remote  regions  of 
space  where  his  imagination  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  wander.  His  invention 
of  instruments  and  methods  of  observa¬ 
tion,  too,  were  no  less  surprising  titan  the 
wonders  which  they  dlsolosed.  Obstar 
eles  insuperable  to  other  men  ho  speedily 
sorinounted.  The  telescope  which  Gali¬ 
leo  lield  in  his  hand  as  a  portable  toy,  be¬ 
came,  under  Herscbel’s  direction,  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  supported  the  astronomer 
himself,  and  whidi  tnechankal  energy 
waa  requisite  even  to  move.  There  was 
uo  continuity,  in  short,  between  his  in¬ 
ventions  and  disooveries,  and  those  of 
astronomers  immediately  preceding  him. 
He  adventured  npon  a  flight  which  left 
them  at  an  immeasurable  distance ;  and 
he  penetrated  into  regions,  of  which  they 
dar^  scarcely  form  a  conception.  After 
having  constructed  a  great  variety  of  tel¬ 
escopes,  both  of  the  Newtonian  and  Gre¬ 
gorian  forms,  be  at  length  determined  to 
make  one  of  a  still  larger  sise,  and,  after 
some  failures,  and  many  obstacles,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  his  patience  and  f  genius,  he 
completed,  in  the  year  1789,  his  gigantic 
telescope.  This  instrument  was  forty  feet 
in  focal  length,  and  its  object-spcuiiiutn 
four  feet  in  diameter,  weighing,  when 
newly  oast,  two  thousand  one  haiidre<1 
and  eighteen  {tonnds.  Hut  the  tiiumph 
of  ine<5liauioal  achievement,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  telescope,  was  reserved 
for  Lord  Kossc,  a  nobleman,  who,  imitat¬ 
ing  the  example  of  his  great  pi-edecessor, 
lyclio  Brahe,  devotes  b^is  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  astronomi¬ 
cal  research.  By  the  application  of  beao- 
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I  tifniiy 'devised  roachinery  to- the  task  of 
'  polishing,  he  completed  a  telescope  whose 
I  object-s{>eculum  is  of  the  enormous  diam- 
i  eter  of  six  feet,  while  the  metal  of  which 
j  it  is  composed  is  of  faultless  material  and 
'  perfect  form.  Lord  Kosso  commenced 
j  his  investigations  and  laborsun  the  year 
I  1 826,  with  a  host  of  discouraging  facts  be- 
I  fore  him,  of  which  the  great  difficulty  of 
casting  and  polishing  the  sjwjcula  was  not 
the  least.  In  addition  to  this,  public  opin¬ 
ion  favored  the  refracting  telescope ;  it 
had  just  received  great  strength,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  large  achro¬ 
matic  lenses  marie  by  Guinnnd.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  continned  these  investigations, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  for  he  found  that  he  had  nothing 
in  history  to  assist  him.  The  failure  of 
Herscbcl’s  four-feet  speculum,  (it  having 
i  been  removed  in  1822,  and  replaced  by 
j  an  eigbteen-inch  reflector,)  the  reluctance 
of  the  opticians  to  make  large  sf>ecula,  on 
j  account  of  the  risk  attending  it,  and  the 
I  ignorance  of  the  world  of  the  method  by 
which  Short  had  been  so  snccossfiil  in  the 
I  construction  of  his  Gregoiian  telescopes, 

I  did  not,  however,  discourage  Lord  Rosse. 

I  He  began  at  the  beginning,  and  so  per- 
I  fected  the  whole ;  his  attempts  were  first 
directed  to  the  construction  of  fluid  len- 
■  scs ;  these  being  unsuccessfnl,  the  whole 
j  enejgy  of  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  re- 
!  fleeter,  and,  afler  having  completed  one 
I  with  a  tliree-feet  object-speculum,  he 
I  ooromeiiced,  and  completed,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a  larger 
telescope,  whose-object  speculum  is  of  the 
enonnous  dimensions  of  six  feet. 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  in  an 
article  whose  object  is  to  give  a  detail  of 
the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  As¬ 
tronomy,  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
the  means  by  which  the  noble  philosopher 
was  enabled  to  perfect  this  mighty  instru¬ 
ment,  of  the  alloys  on  which  he  experi¬ 
mented,  or  of  the  beautiful  machinery 
contrived  for  polisiiing  the  immense 
speculum,  when  cast.  Our  remarks  on 
the  telescope  have  been  simply  intend¬ 
ed  to  show  how,  from  the  mere  toy  in 
the  liaiuls  of  Galileo,  it  has  been  brought, 
by  human  ingenuity,  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  perfection  exhibited  in  the  inslru- 
ment  of  Ijord  Rosse.  But  before  wo 
quit  this  subject,  we  may  be  permitted 
a  few  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  pow¬ 
ers  of  former  instruments  and  that  to 
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'which  we  have  above  adverted.  On  this 
subject  thus  writes  Dr.  Michol: 

“  The  size  of  the  lens  or  mirror  is  not  merely 
a  yenrraf  indication  of  thepower  of  the  telescope, 
inasmuch  as  if  each  instrument  were  tested  sep¬ 
arately,  in  respect  chiefly  of  the  reflectfr>g  or 
transmissire'qualities  of  the  metal  or  ^las^t  we 
might  obtain  by  means  of  it  much  more  than  a 
general  or.  trough  comparative  estimate.  But 
since  nothing  is  dependent  on  minute  exactness 
in  speculations  concerning  the  enormous  dis¬ 
tances  we  are  about  to  mete  out  within  inflni- 
tude,  it  is  enough  for  present  purposes  that  we 
can  reach  a  tolerable  approximation.  Now,  re¬ 
garding  his  own  telescopes,  Hersehel  computed 
that  the  seven-foot  reflemor  Itad  a  power  to  pen¬ 
etrate  into  space,  which,  compared  with  that  of 
the  naked  eye,  was  twenty  and  a  quarter ;  the 
ten  foot,  a  comparative  power  of  twenty -eight  and 
a  half ;  the  twenty  foot,  of  seventy-flve;  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  foot  of  ninety-six ;  and  the  forty  foot,  with 
its  four-foot  mirror,  the  immense  power  oif  one 
hundred  and  ninety -two.  It  is  not  easy  to  com¬ 
pare  Lord  Rossc’s  telescopes  with  these  instru¬ 
ments,  inasmuch  as  their  various  relative  quali 
ties  would  require  to  be  ascertained  by  direct  ex¬ 
periment  ;  but  if^  as  scem.s  fully  established,  bis 
Lordship’s  three  feet  speculum  is  much  supe¬ 
rior  in  s(iace-penctrating  power  to  the  largest 
disk  in  possesidon  of  his  great  predecessor,"'  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  endow  the  six-foot  mirror 
with  an  efficacy  to  pass  without  diflleulty  into 
space  at  least  five  hundred  times  further  than 
is  possible  for  unsssisled  vision  ;  in  other  words, 
it  will  descry  a  single  star  six  thousand  times 
more  remote  than  an  average  orb  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  or,  though  it  were  separated  from 
our  abodes  by  an  interval  so  tremendous  that, 
were  a  new  star,  at  a  similar  distance  created 
now,  its  light,  even  thongh  its  velocity  be  next 
to  inconceivaMe,  would  travel  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  probably  for  more  than  tit  thou~ 
tand  yeart,  ere,  by  reaching  tliis  earth,  it  could 
tell  of  a  new  existence  having  been  summoned 
from  the  void." — Syatem  of  tho  World,  pp.  7, 
8,9. 

Can  we,  by  any  possibility,  form  any 
conception  of  diatancca  so  enonnous  ?  In 
round  numbers  it  may  be  said  that  light 
travels  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
oinety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  or 
that  it  pci-forms  its  journey  from  the  sun 
to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes. 

*  "  It  U  wrong  to  suf^sc  the  space  penetrating 
power  of  a  telescope  simply  depending  on  its  aper¬ 
ture.  Certainly,  amost  important  feature  is  the 
dffnition,  arising  from  the  figure  of  the  speculum. 
Lord  Rom’s  telescopes  derive  their  superioriiy 
chiefly  from  their  excellence  ia  this  latUr  rvspeoi. 
To  look  through  Herschel  s  Cour-foot  mirror,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  three-foot,  i  like  a  short-sighted 
person  looking  at  the  stars  without  his  spects'-les.” 
^Niehol,  note  to  the  above. 


And  yet,  by  this  iimtTinment,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  there  are  stars  and  sy  stems 
■o  distant,  that  the  ray  of  light  w'hieli  im 
pinges  on  the  eye  of  their  observer,  and 
enables  him  to  detect  it,  issued  from  that 
orb  sixty  thousand  years  back.  Thus 
while  we  gaze  upon  that  star,  we  view  it 
not  as  it  may  exist  at  present,  bat  as  it 
did  exist  many  thousand  years  ago.  Such 
an  idea  takes  ns  back  into  an  eternity  of 
time,  in  which  the  niind  loses  itself  as  in 
a  dream. 

In  closing  his  remarks  on  the  gigantic 
telescope  of  Lord  Uosse,  Dr.  Nichol  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  we  have  closely  ap¬ 
proached  the  limits  of  attainable,  that  is, 
of  useful  telescopic  power ;  and  it  mmt 
be  allowed  that  he  gives  some  very  excel¬ 
lent  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are,  the  diffionlty  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  great  telescopes,  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  eye-pieces  corresponding  in  pow¬ 
er  to  the  specula  of  the  instrameats,  and  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  eurronts  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  are,  of  course,  more  highly 
magnified  a.s  the  power  of  the  telesco|)e  is 
increased.  “  Precision  and  definiteness  en¬ 
tirely  vitnish  ;  and  we  are  told,  with  sut 
ficient  empahsis,  that  there  is  a  Fate  the 
loftiest  genius  will  never  vanquish — that 
which  confines  man’s  sucoesses  within 
l^iossibilities  constituted  by  the  conditions 
of  his  Earth.”  Bnt,  although  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  such  obebi- 
cles  are  great,  and,  indeed,  at  the  presoBt 
time  may  appear  insuperable,  yet  we 
should  hesitate  in  thus  setting  a  limit  to 
telescopic  improvement.  Tlie  history  of 
everv  science  furnishes  us  with  examples 
of  difficalties  almost  as  great,  overcome 
by  the  patience,  ingenuity,  and  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and  we  may  re¬ 
mark  further,  that  many  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  in  science  would  still 
have  remained  unknown  to  us,  had  the 
predictions  of  philosophers  been  so  far  at-> 
tended  to,  as  to  have  deterred  others  from 
venturing  on  the  path  which  led  thereun¬ 
to.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to 
be  understooil  as  asserting  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  telescopic  improvement :  in 
onr  desire  to  see  yet  more  powerful)  in- 
strnments,  we  may  be  carried  away  by 
hopes  never  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  many  instructive  les¬ 
sons  before  us,  we  repeat  our  belief  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  venture  to  prescribe  any 
limit  to  scientific  progress. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
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discoveries  in  Astronomy^  and  particular* 
iy  to  the  reveiatiotis  of  the  mighty  tube 
of  Lord  Rosse,  with  ill  vast  eye  of  atse 
diameta^. 

And  liret^  then,  of  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem.  Up  to  tbo  beginning  of  the  present 
eentnry,  six  ptanets  were  known  to  exist ; 
namely,  Mercuiy,  Yenns,  tire  E^rth,  Mars, 
Jopiter,  and  Saturn,  revolving  round  the 
son  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  named  them,  Mercury 
being  nearest  to  the  sun,  Saturn  the  far¬ 
thest  removed  from  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Sir  William  Heieohel 
discovered  another  pl.'inet  beyond  uthe 
planet  Saturn  at  a  distance  of  1,840,000,* 
000  of  miles  from  the  son,  and  completing 
its  revolution  round  that  luminary  in 
about  eighty-four  years.  In  compliment 
to  his  patron,  Herschel  named  this  planet 
the  Georgium  Sidus ;  but  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  it  has  since  been 
better  known  as  Herschel,  or  Uranus. 
That  this  system  of  worlds  is  a  connected 
duster,  is  evident  from  the  following 
iiots;  the  sun  rotates  upon*  its  axis,  each 
planet  revolves  in  an  orbit  round  it,  and 
rotates  npon  its  axis ;  and  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  that  is,  from  west  to  east ;  the  sa¬ 
tellites  or  accompanying  moons,  which 
the  Earth  has  one,  J upiter  four,  Bsturn 
seven,  and  Uranus  six,  revolve  round  their 
primary  planets,  and  also  rotate  around 
their  axes  in  the  same  normal  direction  ;* 
the  whole,  planets  and  satellites,  move  in 
a  plane  nearly  coinciding  with  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  sun’s  equator.  The  respective 
distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the 
sun  is  determined  by  s  law  which  admits 
of  simple  and  defimte  expression ;  the  area 
or  space  induded  between  any  two  conti- 
gnooB  orbits  is  twioc  as  large  as  the  area 
iweladed  in  the  oext  planetary  interval, 
proceeding  inward,  and  half  as  large  as 
the  next  intenral,  proceeding  outward. 
Tliis  harmonloos  taw^  hou’ever,  which  to 
ssdsfsciorily  proves  that  tbe  individual 
planets  of  oiir  system  are  united  together 
by  some  oomprebensive  relation,  which 
has  meted  out  their  several  distances,  and 
appointed  to  each  the  orbit  in  which  it 
shall  roll,  was  not  fully  aacertamed  until 
the  present  .century.  Until  that  period. 


1.  H!  I  ll>  ‘  ■  lU 

*  The  MtellUes  of  Uranus  are  sc  etxeeptioo,  sl- 
tbough  the  only  one  (o  this  law;  they  bare  the  tte- 
tauirkable  character  t^tnorlng  (n  a  retrograde  direc¬ 
tion,  and  in  orbita  naariy  in  the  Mmc  plane,  and 
ahnoat  parpaadioniar  ta  tba  aeliptic.  -  < 


a  void  was  conceived  to  exist  between 
Mars  and  J  upiter ;  but,  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  present  century,  several  as¬ 
tronomers,  struck  with  the  regularity  of 
the  respective  distances  of  the  other  plan¬ 
ets  from  the  aim,  and  from  each  other, 
conceived  the  idea  that  this  supposed  void 
might  contain  the  orbit  of  anotlier  planet, 
till  then  unknown,  and  they  therefore  de¬ 
liberately  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
searching  for  it.  The  result  was,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  two  new  planets,  Ceres  and 
Pallas,  to  which  Juno  and  Vesta  were 
soon  ailerward  added.  These  four  minute 
planets  move  in  orbits  nearly  coinciding 
each  with  the  other,  and  all  pass  througii 
one  common  point  of  space  at  one  point 
of  their  revolutions.  Their  disks  appear 
to  be  not  circular  but  angular ;  and  it  is 
conceived,  that,  at  some  distant  period, 
they  constituted  one  large  sphere,  which 
was  broken  up  by  internal  violence  into 
the  fragments  now  circling  in  orbits  ot 
their  own,  and  all  retnming,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  same  position  in  space  w’hich 
was  decupled  by  tne  four  at  the  moment 
of  disunion.  When  tbe  first  two  were 
discovered.  Sir  William  Uorshel,  who 
gave  them  the  name  of  a-steroids,  from 
their  resemblance  both  to  planets  and 
comets,  predicted  that  many  others  would 
be  discovered ;  a  prediction  soon  after 
verified  by  the  discovery  of  Juno  and 
I  Vesta,  and  more  recently  by  that  of  A^- 
tr&'a.  This  small  planet,  which,  if  the 
supposition  above  alluded  to  be  true,  must 
oIm  have  Ibrnied,  with  the  four  other  as¬ 
teroids,  one  large  planet,  was  discovered 
by  Herr  Hencke,  of  Berlin,  and  has  since 
been  noticed  at  the  chief  observatories 
of  Euro|>e. 

But  the  interest  of  the  discovery  of  an 
obscure  asteroid  rinks  into  inrigni'tioance 
when  compared  with  that  which  has  so 
recently  been  made  known  to  the  world  ; 
we  alinde  to  the  body  which  at  present 
goes  by  the  name  of  Lo  Verrier's  planet, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  large.st  of  oar  sys¬ 
tem.  This  discovery  of  itself  is  an  event 
of  DO  inconsiderable  consequence  ;  but  it 
assumes  a  new  interest,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  It  was  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  of  a  fortunate  soppositton,  nor  was  it 
even  effected  by  tbe  increas^  power  of 
our  telescopes,  but  was  the  oonsequence 
of  the  unaided  power  of  profound  thought, 
and  of  abstract  mathematical  reasoning. 
There  has  not,  in  the  whole  history  of 
1  science,  occurr^  any  more  striking  event 
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than  this.  In  general,  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  wo  have  before  said,  observa¬ 
tions  hare  preceded  science,  and  theories 
have  been  the  result  of  previously  known 
facts ;  but,  in  this  instance,  scienoei  has 
only  hn<l  to  follow  the  steps  of  theory, 
and  to  look  at  the  exact  point  indicated 
for  the  unknown,  planet  which  theory  had 
alone  as  yet  seen. 

Until  the  year  1846,  then,  at  wo 
have  already  observed,  Uranus  was  sup- 
posi  d  to  be  the  last  and  farthest  planet 
of  our  solar  system  ;  and  its  immense  dia- 1 
tance  from  the  snn,  a  distance  amounting 
to  1,840,000,000  of  miles,  gave  rite  to  the 
8iip{K>Hitiun  that  either  it  was,  indeed,  the 
most  remote  orb  of  our  system,  or  that,  if 
there  were  others  still  further  removed, 
they  could  never  be  detected.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  works  now  before  us,  we  have 
an  expression  of  this  opinion  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : 

I 

It  in  conceived  that  the  planet  Hersehel,  or 
Uranus,  as  it  has  also  been  named,  is  attended 
by  six  satellites  ;  two  annular  appendages  have 
also  l)een  suspected  to  surround  it.  Biit  into 
that  chill  corner  of  space,  where  the  cheerful  sun 
has  dwindled  to  a  minute  inconspicuous  star, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  planet  Jupiter  in  site, 
and  where  its  vivifying  influence  is  less  than 
with  us  by  thirteen  hundred  and  aixty  times, 
the  restless  curiosity  of  man  has  failed  to  pene¬ 
trate  with  any  certainty ;  the  dull,  cold  Her- 
schel,  upon  the  threshold  of  endless  nieht, 
draws  the  curtain  of  obscurity  around  the  thea¬ 
ter  that  has  been  granted  to  the  searching  in¬ 
vestigations  of  human  intellect,  and  beyond  lies 
the  unknown,  unmeasured,  star  filled  universe 
of  God  V'-^PlaHetary  and  SUllar  Univene^ 
pp.  71,73. 

Such  conceptions  as  these,  in  which  a 
line  is  marked  out  beyond  which  intellect 
is  8iip|>osed  to  be  unable  to  pass,  have, 
indeed,  been  common  in  almost  all  of  the 
physical  sciences  ;  but,  one  after  another, 
these  artificial  barriers  have  been  thrown 
down  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  prerogatives 
given  to  it  by  God,  inquiry  has,  as  in 
the  instance  before  ns,  disowned  the  re¬ 
straint  and  burst  all  bonds.  For,  outside 
that  which  seemed  to  be  the  extreme 
verge  of  oar  system,  it  is  now  clearly 

C roved  that  a  mighty  planet,  exceeding 
Franns  in  siae,  has  been  rolling  in  orbits 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years,  un¬ 
known  in  its  outer  darkness,  until  its 
blind  but  strong  influence  on  the  motions 
of  Uranus  has  at  length  betrayed  its 
presence.  The  account  of  this  discovery, 


and  the  calculations  on  which  it .  is 
founded,  are  contained  in  several  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Compte*  Remdut.  but,  as  they 
are  extremely  lengthy,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  an  onUiue  of  tliem.  mi 
•  The  irregularities  of  the  orbit  of  Uraaus 
having  bew  for  a  long  period  a  difliculty 
to  astronomers,  induced  M.  Le  Yerrier  to 
a  more  close  exaraination.of  that  planet’s 
motions,  and  he  iband,  that  of  the  whole 
amount  of  irregularity  in  ita  path,  or  of 
its  perturbationa^  only  a  comparatively 
small  part  could  be  accounted  Ibr  by  the 
attraction  of  any  known  forces.  Upon 
examining,  too,  tables  which  bad  been 
constructed  of  the  orbit  of  Urauus,  he 
found  that  they. had  in  no  way  agreed 
with  the  latest  observations.  These  dis¬ 
crepancies  he  conoeived  might  be  either 
due  to  want  of  {weoision  in  theory,  or 
want  of  exaotnesH  in  observations  ;  or 
Uranus  might  be  subject  to  other  attrao- 
tions  than  those  of  the  sun,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn ;  aud  he  resolved  to  endeavor 
to  determine  the  cause  of  these  pertnr- 
bationa.  Finding  so  mnch  inaccumoy 
in  the  data  and  calculations  on  which 
the  previous  Uibles  of  the  planet’s  orbit 
were  founded,  he  set  himself  to  the  labo¬ 
rious  task  of  investigating  and  calculating 
every  thing  afresh,  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
and,  after  much  perseverance,  he  deter¬ 
mined  with  ^eat  nicety  the  amount  of 
perturbation  in  the  orbit  of  Uranus  due 
to  tlio  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
With  these  corrected  data  before  him, 
he  proceeded  to  compare  the  ccUeulated 
path  of  the  planet  with  its  actually 
observed  positions ;  and  be  came  to 
the  conclusion,  not  merely  that  there 
was  difficulty  and  discrepancy  in  the 
oomparison,  but  that,  on  grounds  of 
the  strictest  geometrical  reasoning,  none 
of  those  known  forces  were  adequate  to 
produce  the  observed  irregnlarities  of  the 
planet’s  course.  Several  ways  had  been 
already  suggested  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty— the  resistance  of  the  ether — a 
vast  satellite  of  Uranns — some  variation 
in  the  law  of  gravity  at  that  enormous 
distance  from  the  sun — the  shock  of  a 
comet,  or,  lastly,  au  unknown  planet. 
But  M.  Le  Yerrier  showed  that  all  these 
suppositions,  except  the  last,  were  inad¬ 
missible,  and  that,  if  the  disturbing  force 
proceeded  from  an  unknown  planet,  the 
stranger  must  be,  not  toithin  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  because,  if  a  lar^e  body,  it  would 
disturb  Saturn’s  orbit ;  if  a  small  one,  it 
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would  not  (KB  adcquAto  to  produce  the  I 
actual  amount  of  disturhaace  in  that  of  I 
Uranus;  nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  near 
on  the  outside  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus; 
but  far  enough  with<ml  the  orbit  of 
Unuius  to  act  upon  it,  without  acting 
upon  that  of  Saturn,  and  large  enough  to 
act  upon  Uranus  for  long  and  continuous 
periods  of  time.  According  to  Bode’s 
law  of  [^anetary  distances  which  wc  have 
already  enunciated,  namely,  that  the 
jdanets  double  on  one  another  in  their 
distances  from  the  sun  as  they  are  more 
remote  in  the  system,  this  new  planet 
ought  to  be  twice  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
Uranus.  And  this  probability  became 
aimoet  a  certainty;  for,  as  its  distance 
can  not  be  much  less,  so  it  can  not  be 
greater,  for  example,  treble  the  distance  of 
Uranus ;  because,  as  in  tliat  case  it  mast 
be  of  enormous  mass,  it  must  act  upon 
Saturn  as  w’eil  as  Uranus,  and  its  great* 
distauoe  from  both  planets  would  make 
its  iuduence  on  eadi  eompcirahle^  whereas, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  influence  on 
the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Further,  such  a 
body,  acting  on  the  orbit  of  Uranus, 
must  be,  without  doubt,  in  much  the 
same  plane  as  that  planet ;  that  Is,  must 
be  looked  for  nearly  in  the  ecliptic. 

The  paper,  of  which  we  have  made  this 
abstract,  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  first  of  June,  1846; 
and  in  a  second  pa)>er  {Comptea  Ren- 
due,  August  thirty-first,  1846,)  Lie  Ver- 
ner  proceeded  to  fix  still  more  exactly 
the  pL'ioe,  sise,  and  distance  of  the  yet 
unseen  planet.  His  idea  was,  that  it  was 
a  body  many  times  the  nse  (k*  the  earth, 
and  not  much  less  than  Saturn,  taking 
more  than  two  centuries  to  revolve  about 
the  son,  at  a  distance  thirty-three  times 
greater  than  the  Earth.  Within  one 
mouth  after  M.  Le  Verrier  had  thus  mi¬ 
nutely  fixed,  beforehand,  the  place  of  this 
mysterious  body,  it  was  actually  seen. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  September,  I>r. 
Ualle,  of  the  observatory  at  Berlin,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Le  Verrier,  urging 
him  to  look  out  sharply  for  the  new  star, 
which  possibly  might  be  recognized  by 
its  disk.  That  very  evening,  Gallo,  on 
comparing  Bremiker’s  excellent  m.ap  with 
the  heavens,  ol>6erved,  near  the  place 
fixed  by  J>e  Verrier,  a  star  not  marked 
by  Breinikcr.  It  was  compared  three 
times  that  night  with  a  known  fixed  star, 
and  a  planetary  motion  was  suspected  ; 


[June, 

the  following  night  it  was  again  observed 
and  its  motion  was  confirmed,  and  agreed 
perfectly  with  its  discoverer’s  announce¬ 
ment;  and,  on  the  third  night,  Septem¬ 
ber  twenty-fiAh,  Galle  observ^  it  five 
times,  and  Enoke  ten,  and  the  place  of 
the  planet  had  again  changed^  and  as 
Kacke  observed,  **  the  place  of  the  planet 
agrees  teithin  one  degree.'^  This  slight 
difference  between  the  calculation  as  to 
the  position  of  the  new  planet  by  the 
theory  of  Le  Verrier,  and  the  actual  ob¬ 
servation  by  Galle  and  Encke,  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  fact  connected  with  the 
discovery.  In  a  note  by  M.  Le  Verrier 
to  the  Academy,  on  this  point,  he  ob¬ 
serves: 

"  My  error  in  calculation  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedtncly  small,  when  the  slight  nature  of  the 
perturMtions,  upon  which  I  determined  the 
position  of  the  new  planet,  is  token  into  consid¬ 
eration.  This  success  must  inspire  a  hope, 
that  after  thir^  or  forty  years’  observations  of 
the  new  planet,  astronomers  may  use  it  in  its 
turn  08  •  moons  of  discovering  the  next  that 
follows  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the  sun. 
They  #il1,  unfortunately,  soon  arrive  at  stars 
invisible  on  account  of  their  immense  distance 
fhan  the  sun,  but  whose  orbits  may  be  correct¬ 
ly  Mcertoined  by  theery.” 

Since  this  diocovery,  the  planet  has 
been  frequently  observed,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Its  present  distance,  expressed  in 
common  measure,  is  about  3,200,000,000 
English  miles  from  the  sun,  and  about 
3,100,000,000  from  the  earth.  Its  dis- 
taace  from  Uranus,  whose  motions  it  dis¬ 
turbs,  is  about  140,000,000  of  miles.  Its 
diameter  is  estimated  at  50,000  miles, 
that  of  Uranus  being  35,000,  of  Jupiter 
86,000,  of  Saturn  79,000,  of  the  Earth 
8000,  while  the  diameters  of  the  other 
planets  are  less  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  new  planet  is  the  largest  in 
oar  system.  Its  cubic  bulk  is  to  that  of 
the  earth  as  two  hundred  and ’fitly  to 
one.  Cdnddering  that  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus  are  each  attended  by  a  train 
of  satellites,  it  appears  extremely  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  new  planet  will  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  accompaniment.  Indeed,  a  subse¬ 
quent  observer,  Mr.  Lasseil,  of  Liverpool, 
has  stated  bis  belief  that  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  not  only  one  accompanying  satellite, 
but  also  the  existence  of  a  ring  round  the 
planet.  “  With  respect  to  the  existence 
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of  tko  ring,”  observes  Mr,  Lossellf*  “  I  am  j 
not  able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  impressions  of  it,  always 
in  the  same  form  and  direction,  and  with 
)dl  the  different  magnifying  powers,  that 
I.  feel  a  very  strong  porsuasioo  that  noth- 
ittg  but  a  finer  state  of  atmosphere  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  me  to  verify  the  dis¬ 
covery.  Of  the  existence  of  the  star, 
having  every  aspect  of  a  satellite  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.”  These  mat¬ 
ters,  however^  can  not  be  deterraineil  un¬ 
til  the  observations  of  the  planet  have 
been  oontinned  ibr  a  longer  periotl. 

But,  although  the  merit  of  this  discovery 
is  unqiiestkmably  due  to  the  French  phi¬ 
losopher,  still  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  an  English  .astronomer  was  following 
close  in  his  wake,  nay,  that  the  planet 
had  actually  been  observed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  month  earlier,  but  its  announcement 
was  postponed  from  a  desire  to  make 
more  complete  and  accurate  observa¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  it.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  on  the  occasion 
of  resigning  the  chair  to  Sir  R.  Murchi¬ 
son,  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  stated,  that  among 
the  remarkable  astronomical  events  of 
the  past  twelvemonth,  it  had  added  a 
new  planet  f  to  our  list,  adding  these  re¬ 
markable  words :  ^  It  has  done  more,  it 
has  given  us  the  probable  prospect  of  the 
discovery  of  another.  We  see  it  as  Co¬ 
lumbus  saw  America  from  the  shores  of 
Spain.  Its  movements  have  been  felt, 
ti'einbling  along  the  thr-reaciiing  line  of 
our  analysis,  with  a  certainty  hardly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  ocellar  demonstration.” 
Now,  the  confidence  with  which  this  as¬ 
sertion  was  made,  depended,  first  upon  a 
statement  of  the  late  illustrious  astrono¬ 
mer  Bessel,  made  to  Sir  John  in  July, 
1842,  that  the  motions  of  Uranus  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  kuon’u  planets,  and  that  it 
was  highly  probable  that  the  deviations 
in  question  might  be  due  to  the  action  of 
an  unknown  planet ;  secondly,  from  the 
remarkable  calcula'ions  of  M.  Le  Verrior, 
corroborated  by  Sir  John’s  knowledge 
that  a  similar  investigation  l^ad  been  in¬ 
dependently  entered  into,  and  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  situation  of  the  planet,  very 
nearly  coincident  with  M.  Le  Veirier’s, 


•  A  letter  to  the  Timts  newspaper,  published 
October  13th,  184*>. 

f  AJInding  to  the  pkoet  Astne,  of  wUioh  we 
hsve  before  spoken. 
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I  arrived  at  (in '  entire  ignorance  of  hie 
conclusions)  by  a  >young  Cambridge  ma¬ 
thematician,  Mr.  Adams.  Professor  Chal-1 
lis  has  since  publislied  *  a  statement  of 
the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  led, 
by  bis  spontaneous  and  iudepeodent  re¬ 
searches,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  planet 
must  exist  more  distant  than  Uranus. 
As  we  conceive  this  matter  to  be  one  of 
great  historical  moment,  and  as  it  baa 
l^cn  the  cause  of  much  expression  of  bad 
feeling  from  the  journalists  across  the 
channel,  we  need  make  no  apology  ibr 
briefly  stating  the  real  facts,  which  we 
abridge  from  the  statement  of  Professor 
Cballis. 

Mr.  Adams  bad  long  formed  the  reso- 

I  lution  of  trying,  by  calculation,  to  account 
for  the  anomalies  in  ibe  motion  of  Ura¬ 
nus  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  more  distant 
pl.anet,  but  it  was  not  until  (he  year  1843 
that  he  had  time  for  pursuing  the  subject. 
In  September,  1845,  Mr.  Adams  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Professor  Cballis,  as  also  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  c.'Uculations  which 
he  had  made  with  regard  to  the  assumed 
exterior  planet,  dedneed  entirely  from, 
unacoounted-for  perturbations  of  Uranus. 
M.  Le  Verrier’s  first  paper,  as  tvo  have 
already  said,  was  published  in  Juue,  1846, 
and  the  assumed  position  of  the  planet 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  assigned 
by  Mr.  Adams.  This  ooTocideuce  as  to 
position,  from  tw'o  entirely  independent 
investigations,  naturally  inspired  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  sug¬ 
gested  a  rigorous  search  afier  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  planet ;  a  task  which  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Professor  ChalJis,  who  com¬ 
menced  ins  observations  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July.  On  the  fourth  of  August, 
he  recorded  a  place  of  the  planet ;  and  on 
the  twelflh  of  August,  he  again  observed 
a  star  of  the  eighth  ma^itude  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens  which  he  had  ex-; 
amined  without  observing  it  on  tlio 
thirtieth  of  July.  Of  course  this  was  the 
planet ;  Uie  place  of  which  was  thus  re¬ 
corded  a  second  time,  in  four  days  of  ob¬ 
serving. 

“  ‘  A  comparison,’  adds  Mr.  Challis,  ^  of  the 
observations  of  July  thirtieth  and  August 
twelfth,  would,  according  to  the  principles  of 
search  which  I  employed,  have  shown  roe  the 
planet.  I  did  not  make  the  comparison  till 
after  the  detection  of  it  at  Berlin,  partly,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  an  impression  that  a  much  more 


*  Atbenwum,  October  Htb,  1846, 
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extenave  search  was  required  to  give  any  proba- ! 
bility  of  dieooTcry,  and  partly  from  the  press  of  j 
other  occupation.  The  planet,  bowever,  was  ' 
secured,  and  two  positions  of  it  recorded  six  | 
weeks  earlier  here  than  in  spy  other  pUserva-  i 
tory,  and  in  a  systematic  search  expressly  un* 
dertaken  fbr  that  purpose.’  ” 

OfK  StTt  AND  l^LANXTS.  j 

Oar  sun,  with  its  attendant  planets,  oar 
tyorld  being  one  amongst  them,  is  placed 
dear  the  center  of  a  bed,  or  firmament  of 
stars,  which,  when  traced  throughout  its 
different  directions,  is  found  to  encircle 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens ;  it  has 
the  form  of  a  flattened  circular  disk,  with 
one  of  its  edges  divided  in  the  direction 
of  its  plane,  throughout  nearly  half  its  oir*  i 
cuinference.  The  individual  stars  com* 
posing  tiiis  bed,  although  of  countless 
multitudes,*  are  yet  at  immense  distances 
from  each  other,  so  ^reat  is  the  space  com¬ 
prising  the  whole — it  being  iiupus-sible  for  ^ 
any  of  these  stars  to  be  so  near  to  us  as 
two  hundred  thousand  times  the  di8tan':e  , 
of  the  sun.  This  bed  or  firmament  of  stars, 
of  which  our  sun  is  merely  a  grain  of  the 

old-dust,  is  the  31ilky  Way.  But  won-  j 

erful  and  magnificent  as  is  this  oor  gab  { 
axy,  what  shall  we  say,  or  what  concep¬ 
tion  can  we  have  of  the  magnitude  of  the  j 
universe,  when  w’e  learn  that  it  is  but  one  , 
out  of  nearly  three  thousimd  similar  gal¬ 
axies,  incomparably  larger  than  itself,  and 
soluble  Into  distinct  stars,  while  others 
more  distant,  vet  dimly  visible,  only  re¬ 
quire  advanced  powers  in  the  instrument 
of  vision,  to  yield,  according  to  every  an-  , 
alogy,  a  similar  result !  The  forms  of  these  { 
nebulte,  as  they  are  called,  are  endless  and 
varied ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  one 
in  particular — and  that,  too,  situated  at 
nearly  the  remotest  point  to  which  our 
telescopes  carry  us — is  supposed  to  bear  a 
more  striking  resemblance  to  the  system 
of  stars  in  which  our  sun  is  placed,  than 
anyj  other  object  that  has  yet  been  desr 

*  "  In  th«  most  crowded  parts  of  the  Milky  Wav,” 
B^ys  the  tlder  Herecbel,  **  I  have  had  delds  of  view 
tliat  contained  do  fewer  than  five  hundred  and 
«^igbty  t-ight  aUni,  and  these  were  contiautd  for 
some  minutes;  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
time  there  passed  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  tboneand  stars  through  the  field  of  view  of 
my  telescope.  lo  some  parts  the  stars  cluster  so 
thickly  that  an  average  breadth  of  five  degrees  gave 
three  hundred  and  tUrty-one  thousand  stars.  Were 
we  to  suppose  every  part  of  the  acne  equally  rich 
with  the  8i>ace  above  referred  to,  it  will  contain  no 
lees  than  twenty  ralHlon  oLe  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  thooMBd  stars.” 


cried  in  the  heavens.  The  younger  Her- 
Rchol  describes  it  as  a  “  brother  system, 
bearing  a  real  analogy  of  structure  to  our 
own.”  It  consists  of  a  bright,  round  nu¬ 
cleus,  surrounded  at  a  great  distance  by  a 
nebulous  ring,  which  appears  split  through 
nearly  the  greater  portion  of  its  circumfer¬ 
ence,  being  the  precise  a8|>ect  in  which 
our  Milky  Way  would  present  itself  to  the 
inhabitants  of  an  equally  distant  part  of 
this  visible  region  of  creation.  A  carious 
fact  in  conuecti<»n  with  these  firmaments 
or  clusters,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  forms 
they  aieiume,  which,  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  terrestrial  objects,  have 
caused  astronomers  to  distinguish  them 
by  the  appellations  of  dumb-bell  nebula, 
crab  nebula,  spiral  nebula,  etc.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  too,  that  among  the  clusters  of 
stars  of  simple  forms,  there  api)eara  to  be 
a  preponderance  of  great  central  masses, 
resulting,  in  all  probability,  from  the  pow¬ 
er  of  universal  attraction.  Sir  William 
Ilerschel  conceived  that  this  prevalence 
of  a  clustering  power  W’as  indicated  by  an¬ 
other  feature  of  those  globular  masse-s. 
The  light  at  their  central  parts,  arising 
from  the  degree  of  compression  among 
the  orbs  there,  is  not  uniform,  and  bears 
no  uniform  relation  to  the  siae  of  the 
sphere  within  which  the  object  is  con¬ 
tained.  It  manifests,  therefore,  not  a 
varying  apparent  concentration  about 
their  centers,  but  a  real  variation ;  and 
with  this  illustrious  philosopher  it  went 
to  establish  **  amongst  those  groups  a  sc¬ 
ries  of  asjMJcts,  each  of  which,  is  a  step  in 
some  stupendous  evolution,  to  which,  as 
the  ages  ndl,  they  may  be  subject — bear¬ 
ing  th^em  onwara  from  the  condition  of 
collections  of  stars,  coroimratively  sparse, 
to  ripened  spheres,  whose  centers  ap- 
I  preach  toward  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of 
I  light.” 

j  “  The  elevation  to  which  this  idea  loads,”  re- 
I  maiks  Dr.  Nichol,  “  is,  indeed,  a  dizzy  one,  far 
I  alofi  from  the  usual  haunts  of  human  thought; 

,  and  yet  why  not  the  empire  of  Mutability,  even 
over  those  dread  Infinitudes,  as  well  as  among 
!  the  mere  shows  and  transciences  of  Earth  f 
'  Those  galaxies  are  not  the  work  of  Man ;  they 
are  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Out,  below  whose 
awful  Uiichangeableness,  even  processes  whose 
I  solemn  steps  seem  to  occupy  eternities,  may 
yet  be,  as  before  human  vision,  the  opening  of 
I  the  leaf  of  the  evanescent  flower  I" — Sffstem 
j  Hu  World,  p.  27. 

j  But,  in  the  more  complex  clusters, 
I  there  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  trace 
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of  la\r  or  order  whatsoever.  In  the 
dtiinb-bell  nebula,  for  example,  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  two  centers  of  attraction  round 
which  the  orbs  seem  to  have  been  clus¬ 
tering.  The  spiral  nebula,  however  strong 
the  sympathies  pervading  all  that  strange 
system,  is  still  apparent  to  us  only  as  a 
collection  of  separjite  masses.  Again,  in 
the  milky  way,  we  have  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  by  no  means  regular,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  be  a  succession 
of  clusters,  probably  self  harmonious,  se- 
j)arated  from  each  other  by  lines  or  patch¬ 
es  more  or  less  obscure ;  other  spiral  nebii- 
laj  present  a  similar  appearance,  all  which 
may  tend  to  show  that  a  separation  of 
m.asses,  and  the  formation  of  other  and 
more  compact  clusters,  may  not  be  strange 
in  the  system  of  the  universe.  And  here 
.again  we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Nichol : 

“  Have  we  then,  here,  an  Intimation,  however 
(lira,  of  what  is  passinj;  among;  those  dread  re¬ 
cesses  t  Is  the  apitsrent  separation  of  our  milky 
w’ay  into  part^  in  truth,  as  tierschel  supposed 
it,  in  one  of  his  loftiest  mood^  a  mark  of  how 
far  the  shadow  has  passed  along  the  dial  of 
Time — a  mystic  hut  signiheant  index  of  how 
much  of  the  existence  of  that  xone  has  gone, 
and  a  sure  prognostic  of  its  future  course?  If 
it  is  indeed  30,  then  we  have  before  us  another 
infinitude  besides  that  of  Space.  The  marvels 
in  our  view  must  also  fill  up  unfathomable  du¬ 
rations,  and  have  received  from  their  history 
much  of  what  is  mysterious  and  strange  in  the 
present  aspect  and  conditions  of  their  being.” — 
Sj/item  of  thf  World,  p.  81. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  double,  triple,  .and  multiple 
star-systems  round  e.ach  other,  or  rather 
ronn<i  some  central  spot  of  attraction. 
Reflecting  on  these  phenomena,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  the 
whole  stellar  universe,  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  clusters  may  not  be  united 
into  separate  schemes,  internally  (jonsist- 
eut,  anil  upheld  by  their  inherent  activi¬ 
ties;  whether  the  individual  stars  of  which 
they  are  composed  may  not  roll  in  mighty 
orbits;  and  whether,  just  as  the  planets 
roll  round  it,  the  sun  itself,  with  all  its 
dependent  orbs,  may  not  be  circling 
round  some  central  point  of  attraction. 
This  thought  naturally  suggests  itself  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  double  stars,  an(l, 
as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the  inquiry  is 
concerned,  has  been  satisfactorily  answer¬ 
ed.  Tierschel  entered  deeply  into  this 
problem,  and  in  1805  he  announced,  that 
VOL.  LVI.— NO.  2 


“  the  sun,  with  his  planets,  w  r.apidly  dart¬ 
ing  tow’ard  a  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
oonstellation  Hercules.”  Tliis  opinion, 
snbsequent  more  full  and  accurate  inqui¬ 
ry  ha.s  completely  confirmed.  In  recent 
times,  Argelander,  of  Bonn,  has  investi- 
g<ated  and  discussed  the  subject,  with  an 
accuracy  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de.sir- 
ed  ;  and  the  truth  that  our  sun,  with  all 
its  planets,  is  itself  rolling  on  a  grand 
orbit,  is  finely  established.  Thus  we 
find  that  our  bed  of  stars  no  longer 
shines  before  the  apprehension  as  a  fixed 
and  complete  stratum,  but  nather  as  one 
mass  of  unresting  activities,  working  out, 
as  time  rolls  on,  its  stupendous  destinies. 
This  truth  having  been  established,  an¬ 
other  question  natnrally  arises:  around 
what  body  does  the  sun  describe  its  or¬ 
bit  ?  Argelander  imagined  that  it  roll¬ 
ed  aroniid  some  central  body,  probably 
opa(pie,  situate  near  the  bright  spot  in 
I*erseus.  Many  other  spots  have  been 
suggested;  but,  during  the  ye.ar  1846, 
Dr.  Maedlcr,  director  of  the  Dorpat  ol>- 
8erv,atory,  announced  his  discovery  of 
the  great  central  star  or  sun,  about  which 
the  universe  of  stars,  our  own  sun  and 
system  among  the  rest,  is  revolving. 
This  announcement  is  contained  in  num¬ 
bers  five  hundred  and  fify-six  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  01  the  Astrouo- 
ynisrhe  Nachrichten,  a  journal  published 
at  Altona,  and  conducted  by  I*rof‘es.sor 
Schumacher.  This  discovery,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  incessant  toil  and  re¬ 
search,  has  been  deduced  by  a  train  of 
reasoning  and  an  examination  of  facts 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  .annals  ot 
science  ;  and,  as  it  has  attracted  but  little 
attention  in  this  country,  we  make  no 
apology  for  briefly  adverting  to  it.  (Jnid- 
ed  by  the  researches  of  the  elder  Iler- 
schel,  as  to  the  figure  of  the  stratum  of 
stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs.  Dr.  Maet’- 
ler  locates  his  grand  center  near  the 
Milky  Way.  But,  as  the  Milky  Way  di¬ 
vides  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  into  two 
unequal  parts,  he  argues  that  the  ceiucr 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  smaller  of  the 
two  parts.  Again,  it  has  been  shown 
that  our  sun  is  nearer  the  southern  than 
the  northern  side  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  hence  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
great  center,  not  only  in  the  smaller  por¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  but  also  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  smaller  jiortion.  Another 
approximation  to  its  position  is  obtained 
by  the  author,  from  an  examination  of  the 
11 
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sun's  motioD  through  space ;  and  he  rea- ' 
sons  that  the  point  in  the  heavens,  toward 
which  the  entire  solar  system  is  urging 
its  way,  is  the  pole  of  a  great  circle,  with¬ 
in  which  the  center,  about  which  the  sun 
is  revolving,  must  be  placed.  This  sub¬ 
ject,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
been  ably  discussed  by  Argelander  and 
by  Otho  Struve,  and  the  point  in  question 
has  been  ascertained  to  a  very  close  ap¬ 
proximation.  If  from  this  point — deter¬ 
mined  by  Argelander  and  Hcrschd,  as  in 
the  constellation  Hercules — as  a  pole,  we 
describe  a  great  circle,  it  intersects  the 
Milky  Way  in  the  constellation  Perseus. 
By  using  that  point,  determined  by  Otho 
Struve,  we  find  this  circle  cutting  the 
Milky  Way  near  tlie  constellation  Taurus. 
Having  made  this  rough  approximation 
to  the  grand  center.  Dr.  Maedler  prose¬ 
cutes  his  researches  by  means  of  the  pro- 
]M!r  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  and,  af¬ 
ter  many  trials  of  fixed  stars,  at  length 
finds  a  point  which  satisfies  ail  the  condi¬ 
tions  yet  presented  by  observations.  The 
following  is  his  own  announcement  of  the 
discovery.  “I  therefore  pronounce  the 
Pleiades  to  be  the  central  group  of  that 
mass  of  fixed  stars  limited  by  the  stratum 
composing  the  Milky  Way,  and  Alcyene 
as  the  individual  star  of  this  group,  w'hich 
among  all  others,  combines  the  greatest 
probability  of  being  the  true  central  sun.” 
By  a  train  of  reasoning  which  we  need 
not  here  attempt  to  explain,  he  finds  the 
probable  parallax  of  this  great  central 
star  to  be  six  thousandths  of  one  second 
of  an  arc,  and  its  distance  to  be  thirty- 
four  millions  of  times  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  or  BO  remote,  that  light  requires  a 
period  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  to  pass  from  the  great  center  to  our 
sun.  As  a  first  rough  approximation,  he 
deduces  the  period  of  revolution  of  our 
sun,  with  all  its  train  of  planets,  satellites 
and  comets,  about  the  grand  center,  to  be 
18,200,000  years.  The  author  of  this 
theory  lays  it  before  the  world,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  yield  it  on  condition 
that  one  single  unglc  star  can  be  found 
by  any  astronomer,  within  twenty  or 
twenty -five  degrees  of  his  grand  centei-, 
in  w’hich  a  well-determined  motion  toward 
the  north  exists.  His  theory  indicates 
that  the  proper  motion  of  .all  stars  thus 
situated,  must  be  toward  the  south.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fads  announced 
by  Dr.  Maedler,  which  we  give  without 
comment,  since  its  publication,  is  of  too 


recent  a  nature  to  have  allowed  time  for 
any  arguments  or  observations,  either  in 
its  favor  or  otherwise. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  most  im¬ 
portant  and  comparatively  recent  discov¬ 
ery  in  astronomical  science,  the  paralku 
of  the  fixed  stare.  Parallax  is  the  ajqxi- 
rent  change  of  position  in  an  immovable 
body,  resulting  from  real  change  of  |)08i- 
tion  in  a  moving  one,  from  which  the 
former  is  viewed  :  thus,  the  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  of  houses  or  trees  when  seen  from  a 
carri:ige-window,  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
parallax.  It  is  by  parallax  that  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  us  is 
ascertained.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
distances  of  the  celestial  orbs  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  with  the  same  degrees  of  relative 
accuracy  with  which  we  ascertain  the 
distances  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
eaith,  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  kind  generally  listen  to 
the  statement  with  doubt  and  incredulity, 
for  the  rea.son  that  the  distances  me.asured 
are  so  enormously  great.  But  the  m.agni- 
tnde  of  a  distance  or  space  does  not  of  it¬ 
self  constitute  any  difficulty  in  its  admea¬ 
surement  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  often 
able  to  measure  barge  distances  with 
greater  accuracy  than  smaller  ones.  An¬ 
other  objection  generally  urged  is,  that 
the  body  whose  distance  the  astronomer 
measures  is  inaccessible  to  him.  But 
even  this  does  not  constitute  any  real 
difficulty,  as  may  be  easily  illustrated. 
The  military  engineer,  who  directs  a  shell 
against  the  buildings  within  a  besieged 
town,  can  so  level  it  as  to  cause  it  to  drop 
on  any  particular  building  which  may 
h.ave  been  selected ;  to  do  which,  however, 
he  must,  of  necessity,  know  the  exact  dis¬ 
tance  of  that  building;  and  yet,  though 
this  is  inaccessible  to  him,  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  measuring  its  precise  distance. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  lays  down  a  space 
upon  the  ground  he  occupie.s,  called  the 
base  line,  from  the  two  extremities  of 
which  he  takes  the  bearings  or  directions 
of  the  building  in  question.  From  these 
bearings,  and  from  the  length  of  the  base 
line,  he  is  enabled  to  calculate,  by  the 
most  simple  principles  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  the  distance  of  the  building 
against  which  he  is  about  to  act.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  any  celestial  body — the  sun, 
for  example — its  distance  is  measured  by 
precisely  the  same  means  :  the  earth's 
diameter  is  taken  for  the  base  line,  and 
the  bearings  of  the  sun  may  be  easily  ta- 
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ken  from  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
tlie  earth’s  diameter,  by  two  observers, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  one  obsei'V- 
or,  regarding  it  at  tlm  distance  of  twelve 
hours ;  for,  from  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  round  its  axis,  he  will,  in  twelve 
hours,  be  at  points  distant  from  each 
other,  by  a  little  more  than  the  earth’s 
diameter — the  angle  deduced  from  this 
admeasurement  is  called  diurnal  paraUax. 
Now,  the  fixed  stars  are  so  distant  that 
they  exhibit  no  appearance  of  diurnal 
parallax  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  have  much 
wider  ground  whence  to  measure  this 
parallax ;  as  they  arc  outside  our  solar 
system,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  them, 
not  only  from  the  extremities  of  the 
earth’s  diameter,  but  from  the  e.xtromities 
of  the  earth’s  orbit.  Having  then,  by  the 
diurnal  parallax  of  the  sun,  ascertained 
the  length  of  the  diameter  of  this  orbit, 
which  is  190,000,000  of  miles,  we  get, 
by  observing,  at  periods  six  months 
apart,  1 90,000,000  as  our  base  line  ;  and 
we  thus  obtain  what  is  called  annual 
parallax'.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
this  immense  vantage  ground,  so  enor¬ 
mous  is  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  us,  that  observers  have,  until  un¬ 
til  the  last  few  years,  failed  in  detect¬ 
ing  any  measurable  parallax.  Recently, 
however,  parallaxes  of  fixed  stars  have 
been  simultaneously  detected  by  three 
emioeut  astronomers — Bessel  of  Konigs- 
berg,  Struve  of  St.  Petersburgb,  and 
Henderson  of  Edinburgh.  The  star  on 
which  Bessel  worked,  was  sixty  -  one 
Cygni ;  it  gives  a  parallax  from  which 
its  distance  from  us  is  calculated  at 
670,000  times  that  of  the  sun,  or  63,650,- 
000,000,000.  Of  such  a  distance  we  can 
form  no  conception ;  the  mind  must  fail 
to  grasp  the  immensity  of  the  space  thus 
estimated  ;  and,  however  it  may  delight 
to  indulge  in  curious  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  it,  or  endeavor  to  assist  itself  by 
comparative  admeasurements,  it  can  not 
pursue  them  far  without  being  led  beyond 
its  limited  powers,  and  fails  intoxicated 
with  eternity.” 

We  tui*n  now  to  the  last  part  of  our 
subject,  namely,  the  nebular  hypothesis 
of  Herschel,  Laplace's  celebrated  theory 
of  the  birth  of  the  solar  system,  and  their 
complete  annihilation  by  the  discoveries 
of  Lord  Hosse’s  gigantic  telescope.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  nebulse 
scattered,  like  islands,  through  space, 
and  shown  that  many  of  them  wore. 


when  examined  by  the  telescope,  re¬ 
solvable  into  clusters  or  firmaments  of 
stars,  similar  to  that  galaxy  to  which  our 
own  system  appertains.  But  besides 
these  resolvable  nebulae,  many  specks  of 
pale,  cloudy  light  are  scattered  in  great 
numbers  over  the  heavens,  which,  until 
very  lately,  were  utterly  irresolvable  by 
the  most  powerful  telescope.  In  fact,  as 
the  power  of  the  instruments  by  which 
they  wore  viewed  was  increased,  they 
were  rendered  more  diffuse  and  strange 
in  their  appearance,  just  as  a  mass  of 
summer  cloud  would  have  its  form  and 
outline  dissipated  rather  than  defined  by 
the  telescope ;  they,  in  fact,  appeared  to 
consist  merely  of  self-luminous  vapor. 
But,  W'e  think,  we  may  better  explain 
ourselves  if  w'e  give  one  or  two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  varying  form  and  appe.arances 
of  these  nebulss,  since  it  was  from  such  va¬ 
riety  of  form  and  appearance  that  Sir  John 
Herschel  built  up  his  hypothesis.  If  the 
eye  be  directed  to  the  star  Theta,  in  the 
sword  of  Orion,  it  appears  as  if  shining 
through  a  small  patch  of  filmy  cloud, 
just  dense  enough  to  render  it  indefinite 
without  obscuring  its  light.  This  cloud 
is,  however,  itself  luminous,  and  was 
believed  to  be  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter, 
either  surrounding  the  star  or  spreading 
itself  out  beyond  it  in  space,  probably  as 
far  as  the  eighth  order  of  stellar  distances. 
To  this  nebula  the  greatest  interest  has 
been  attached,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Nichol : 

“  On  examining  the  middle  star  in  the  sword, 
it  seems  affected  by  an  indittinetnem  not  com¬ 
mon  to  small  stars ;  and  the  application  of  the 
smallest  telescope  at  once  yields  the  exnlanation 
— the  object  appearing  not  as  a  star,  nut  as  a 
diffused  haze.  Examined  with  instruments  of 
a  profounder  space-penetrating  power,  its  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  haze  continues  unchanged,  though 
it  speedily  gives  warning  of  some  strange  and 
fantastic  object.  To  the  ten-foot  telescope,  for 
instance,  which  would  descry  a  star  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  times  rarther  away  than 
the  average  distance  of  orbs  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  the  mist  seems  singularly  shapeless,  but 
not  a  vestige  of  a  star  is  dhoernihle ;  and  yet, 
be  it  observed,  the  light  from  that  object  afl^ts 
the  naked  eye,  although  it  is  thus  proved,  if  it 
be  a  cluster,  to  lie  so  remotely  in  space  that  the 
ray  leaving  it  must  travel  through  those  im¬ 
mensities  more  than  three  thousand  years  ere 
it  could  reach  our  world.  Apply,  now.  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  eighteen-inch  mirror.  Not  yet  the 
remotest  aspect  of  a  stellar  constitution,  but 
an  object  of  which  the  revelation  of  the  ten- 
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foot  telescope  is  evidently  the  mere  rudiment, 
Strange,  indeed,  those  fantastic  branching  arms, 
but  not  less  strange  the  apparent  internal  con¬ 
stitution  of  that  extraordinary  mass.  So  unac¬ 
countable  seems  it,  and  so  unlike  what  has 
hitherto  been  known  of  collections  of  stars,  that 
that  most  eminent  astronomer  averred  that,  so 
£ur  from  showing  a  trace  of  stellar  constitution, 
or  ev’  n  suggesting  that,  it  rather  suggested 
something  quite  diflFerenL  During  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  examined  this  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
circumstances  much  more  favorable  than  can 
ever  prevail  here,  namely,  when  it  was  near  the 
aenith,  and,  of  course,  seen  through  the  purest 
portion  of  the  atmosphere :  but,  still,  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  a  star.  During  the  winter  of 
1844-45,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  examined  it  with 
his  three-foot  mirror,  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
executed  a  drawing  of  it,  which  contained  not 
a  vestige  of  a  star.  There  then  the  nebula  lay, 
separatt^d  from  us — if  it  be  a  cluster — by  an 
immensity  through  which  light  could  travel  in 
no  less  than  thirty  thousand  years,  and  yet 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  !  Surely  the  imagina¬ 
tion  might  well  shrink  from  the  admission  of 
facts  like  the.se — from  the  belief  in  a  system  of 
stars  so  majestic,  of  Bplend«>r  so  concentrated, 
as,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  stellar,  we  must 
attribute  to  that  mass." — SytUm  of  ike  World, 
pp.  60-^3. 

But  there  are  numberless  similar  ne¬ 
bulae  which,  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
have  been  irresolvable.  Near  to  the  star 
Nu,  in  Andromeda,  a  nebula  may  be 
discerned  by  the  unaided  eye ;  to  a  two- 
foot  reflector,  this  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  elongated  ellipse  of  light, 
extending  about  as  far  as  the  breadth 
of  the  moon,  concentrated  into  a  distinct 
nucleus  in  the  central  part,  but  fading 
away  insensibly  toward  the  borders.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  numerous 
class  of  telescopic  objects  that  refu.sed 
to  resolve  them  into  stars,  but  yet  always 
presented  nuclei  of  light  somewhere  upon 
their  surfaces ;  in  many,  the  condensation 
is  gradual,  as  in  this  instance,  the  nucleus 
and  its  filmy  envelope  passing  by  insensi¬ 
ble  gradations  into  each  other ;  in  others, 
the  condensation  is  more  sudden  and 
abrupt,  so  that  the  central  nucleus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  perceptibly  defined ;  and  in 
others,  the  nucleus  is  so  concentrated  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  small  brilliant  star, 
only  distinguished  from  other  stars  by 
the  presence  of  a  luminous  envelope 
around  it.  These  latter  appearances  were 
termed,  by  Ilerschel,  stars  with  burrs. 

Now  it  was  these  phenomena,  constant¬ 
ly  ob.served  by  the  elder  Herschel,  that 
gave  rise  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.  He 
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imagined  that  the  self-luminous,  vapor¬ 
like  modification  of  matter,  spread  out  as 
nebulae  in  space,  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  progressive  condensation ;  the  filmy 
objects,  that  are  without  any  perceptible 
nuclei,  he  considers  to  represent  its  rudest 
and  most  diffiise  condition  ;  the  next 
stage  he  conceived  to  be  seen  in  the 
nucleated  nebulae  ;  the  nebulous  stars  he 
believed  to  be  in  a  still  more  advanced 
state  ;  and  the  defined  stars  to  represent 
the  perfect  condition  of  the  w’hole.  He 
conceived  that  the  stars  all  pass  through 
these  various  stages  of  progres.sive  devel¬ 
opment  before  they  assume  their  mature 
form,  and  that  the  various  objects  we 
have  described  w’ere  star-masses,  seen  in 
their  more  rudimentary  or  in  their  more 
perfect  stages.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
considered  the  nebula  in  the  sword  of 
Orion  to  be  a  mere  rude  congregation  of 
luminous  vapor ;  the  nebula  in  Androme¬ 
da  to  be  advancing  in  structure,  as  shown 
by  the  gathering  up  of  the  filmy  matter 
into  a  central  nucleus ;  and  in  the  nebulous 
stars,  or  stars  with  burrs,  he  saw  the  thin 
envelope  of  light  just  ujwn  the  point  of 
finally  incorporating  itself  with  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  central  consolidation.  By  the 
theory  of  nebular  condensation,  it  is  thus 
assumed  that  stellar  orbs  are  foimed 
from  diffuse  nebulous  material,  and  that 
we  are  able  to  see  them  by  our  tele¬ 
scopes,  in  their  various  stages  of  growth  ; 
the  ruder  nebulae  being  now  in  the 
precise  condition  through  which  the  more 
advanced  structures  have  passed,  and  the 
defined  stars  having  completed  their  or¬ 
ganization,  by  concentrating,  in  solid  nu¬ 
clei,  the  last  visible  portion  of  their  lumin¬ 
ous  atmospheres.  And  it  points  to  the  ne¬ 
bulous  coudiliou  of  our  sun,  as  evinced  by 
the  zodiacal  light,  or  that  luminous  cone, 
w’hich,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
may  be  seen  to  rise  tow'ard  the  zenith, 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  western 
horizon. 

Such  was  the  hypothesis  of  Herschel, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  great  astron¬ 
omer  Laplace,  and  by  him  made  use  of 
to  account  for  the  original  creation  of  our 
solar  system  :  not  that  that  the  origin  of 
Laplace’s  speculation  lay  in  Herschel’s 
supposed  discoveries,  for,  previously  to  * 
these  being  made  public,  he  had  contem¬ 
plated  our  system  as  a  whole,  and  had 
discerned  harmonies  within  it,  and  numer¬ 
ous  adjustments  unaccounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  the  law  now  upholding  its 
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incchnnism.  Considering  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  uniform  direction  of  the  rotations 
and  revolutions  of  the  sun,  planets,  and 
satellites,  the  specific  densities  and  velo¬ 
cities  of  the  latter,  and  their  relative 
distances  from  the  sun  and  from  each 
other,  he  saw  that  the  main  conditions 
of  the  problem  would  be  satisfied,  by 
supposing  the  planets  to  have  somehow 
come  into  existence  at  the  extremities 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  while  that  orb, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  was  gradually  con¬ 
tracting  itself,  or  passing  from  a  gaseous 
mass  into  his  present  organized  form. 
When  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Ilerschel 
became  known  to  him,  Laplace  saw  therein 
all  the  foundation  his  own  theory  required. 
This  theory  was  as  follows :  lie  conceived 
that  the  solid  constituent  material  of  the 
system  was  at  one  time  diffused,  as  a 
tliin  nebulosity,  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
furthest  planet,  which  by  the  loss  of  heat, 
through  radiation  into  space,  contracted 
its  dimensions,  and  began  to  rotate,  as 
its  particles  rushed  unequally  toward  the 
center.  As  the  contraction  continued, 
atoms,  impressed  with  a  certain  momen¬ 
tum,  and  drawn  nearer  to  the  center, 
having  to  move  in  smaller  circles,  hastea- 
ed  on  the  rotating  velocity  of  the  whole ; 
until  at  last  this  became  so  excessive, 
that  an  otiter  ring  of  matter  in  the  line 
of  the  greatest  motion  was  separated  as 
a  distinct  zone,  as  water  is  thrown  off 
from  the  edge  of  a  rapidly  whirling 
grindstone.  The  separated  ring  subse¬ 
quently  breaking  up,  formed,  by  the 
clustering  of  its  atoms  round  a  common 
center,  the  nucleus  of  a  planet,  which, 
continuing  to  rotate  on  its  own  account, 
threw  oft'  subsidiary  rings  to  constitute 
satellites.  The  successive  separation  of 
rings,  at  distances  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  center,  formed  newer  and  denser 
aggregations,  moving  in  quicker  periods, 
and  rotating  with  a  speed  proportioned 
to  the  breadth  of  the  thrown-off  ring. 
The  annular  appendage  of  Saturn  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  merely  one  of  the  subsidiary 
masses,  consolidated  as  it  was  thrown  off. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  both  these 
hypotheses  depended  entirely  upon  the 


irresolvability  of  the  nebulje  of  which  we 
have  previously  spoken,  and  it  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  scientific 
w’orld  should  have  watched  with  intense 
anxiety  the  examination  of  Orion  (that 
nebula  which  had  obstinately  defied  all 
attempts  to  analyze  or  resolve  it)  by  the 
gigantic  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  Dr. 
Nichol  relates,  that  at  Christmas,  1845, 
he  visited  Lord  Rosse,  at  Parsonstown, 
and  saw  this  nebula  through  that  mighty 
tube.  “  It  was,”  he  says,  “  owing  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  instrument  and 
unfavorable  weather,  the  first  time  that 
the  grand  telescope  had  been  directed 
toward  that  mysterious  object.  Not  yet 
the  veriest  trace  of  a  star.  Looming, 
unintelligible  as  ever,  there  the  nebula 
lay.”  But  this  state  of  uncertainty  did 
not  last  long.  The  noble  owner  of  the 
Parsonstown  leviathan  had  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  all  favorable  opportunities 
during  the  winter  to  penetrate,  if  possi- 
ject,  the  constitution  of  this  wonderful 
object  and,  in  March  of  that  year,  he  com¬ 
municated  to  Professor  Nichol  the  fact 
that  he  had  resolved  the  nebula  into  a 
galaxy  of  stars.  It  is  no  longer,  then, 
a  mass  of  self-luminous  vapor,  but  a 
bright  firmament  of  stellar  orbs,  so  far 
removed  from  us  in  space,  that  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  its  constituent  stars  are  merged 
into  an  uniform,  faint  light,  and  thus 
doubt  and  speculation  on  this  great  sub¬ 
ject  have  vanished  forever.  Ilerschel’s 
beautiful  hypothesis  has  no  longer  any 
support ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  various 
appearances  of  the  nebula,  as  observed 
by  him  and  detailed  above,  arc  but  the 
effect  of  varying  distances.  Thus,  a 
nebula  removed,  as  is  that  in  Orion,  to 
a  certain  distance,  would  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  cloudy,  luminous  speck ; 
at  a  less  distance  we  should  see  a  greater 
degree  of  brightness  in  the  center  where 
the  stars  were  closer,  and  thus  we  should 
have  a  nucleated  nebula ;  and  so  on  through 
those  various  appearances  which  were 
formerly  hold  to  indicate  various  stages 
of  stellar  development.  Deprived,  too, 
of  the  nebula?,  the  cosmogony  of  Laplace- 
has  no  longer  visible  foundation  in  fact. 
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From  BcBtloy’a  Mlieollany. 

EDWARD  FORBES,  THE  NATURALIST.* 


The  remarkable  and  g^flcd  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  1815,  and  within  the  shores  of  that 
tiny  kingdom  he  spent  a  third  of  his  life, 
but  the  fame  he  won  in  after-years  had 
nothing  remote  or  insular  in  its  character 
and  limits.  His  great  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
upon  whose  head  a  price  was  set  for  his 
loyalty,  and  he  migrated  from  his  native 
Highlands  to  the  Isle  of  Man  soon  alter 
the  events  of  1745.  The  father  of  Edward 
Forbes  was  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  Island,  and  became  a  banker :  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  of  an  old  Manx  family,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  person  of  intellectual  and  su¬ 
perior  mind,  who  took  great  delight  in 
cultivating  beautiful  flowers  and  rare 
plants — a  source,  probably,  of  her  son’s 
early  fondness  for  ootanical  pursuits. 

The  green  romantic  beauty  of  the  val¬ 
leys  of  Man,  and  the  picturesque  wildness 
of  its  shores  and  bays,  told  powerfully  on 
his  youthful  fancy,  and  with  the  zest  of  a 
descendant  of  ^orse  sea-kings  he  loved 
the  waters  that  encircled  his  island  home. 
Ht  was,  indeed,  a  votary  to  whom  the 
Muse  might  say : 

“  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 

Or  when  the  North  its  fleecy  store 
Drove  through  the  sky, 

I  saw  grim  Nature’s  visage  boar 
Struck  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep-green  mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  floweret’s  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  sounded  forth 
In  every  grove, 

I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 
With  boundless  love.” 

Tlie  natural  charms  —  the  mountains, 
glens,  sea-cliffs,  and  bay-indented  shores 
of  his  little  fatherland,  were  of  more  in¬ 
terest  to  him  than  its  architectural  re¬ 
mains,  yet  in  their  influence  on  the  mind 
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!  tliese  were,  in  truth,  unconsciously  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  natural  features,  as  if  the 
fortress  and  the  rocks  together  formed 
one  natural  whole.  From  Dr.  Wilson’s 
review  of  his  childhood,  it  w'ould  seem 
that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
had  without  aid  discovered  the  true  scope 
of  his  intellect,  and  began  to  employ  it  on 
the  subjects  which  became  the  pursuit  of 
his  life.  When  a  still  younger  child,  his 
playmates  brought  him  their  contribu¬ 
tions  of  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  dried  sea¬ 
weed,  hedge-flowers,  and  butterflies,  to 
cheer  his  hours  of  sickness  ;  he  filled  his 
pockets  with  w'ceds  and  creeping  things, 
and  appropriated  another  pocket  to  a 
tame  lizard,  and  he  was  still  a  boy  when 
he  formed  a  museum  of  his  own  at  home. 
Even  in  these  early  years  his  countenance 
was  considered  very  interesting;  it  ex¬ 
pressed  amiability  and  intelligence,  and  a 
stranger,  it  is  said,  could  hardly  pass 
without  turning  round  to  look  at  him 
again.  And  thus  in  busy  idleness  his 
childhood  passed : 

“  What  liberty  so  glad  and  gay. 

As,  where  the  mountain  fray, 
Reckless  of  regions  far  away, 

A  prisoner  lives  in  joy.” 

But  it  was  necessary  that  a  worldly  vo¬ 
cation  should  be  selected  for  him.  His 
mother’s  highest  ambition  was  to  see  him 
a  good  clergyman  :  he,  however,  felt  no 
vocation  for  such  a  life,  and  would  not 
take  holy  orders  merely  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  leisure.  He  w’as  fond  of 
the  arts  and  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  na¬ 
tural  history,  and  it  was  no  easy  m.atter 
to  say  what  profession  he  should  follow. 
His  choice  being  limited  to  the  dissimilar 

firofessions  of  physician  or  painter,  and 
lis  aversion  to  the  special  studies  of  me¬ 
dicine  being  unconquerable,  he  consented 
to  make  Ail  his  profession.  And  so  the 
scene  now  changes  to  the  metropolis. 
But  here  his  aspirations  were  very  soon 
discouraged,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1831, 
after  wasting  a  few  months  in  the  fruit- 
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less  study  of  Art,  he  quitted  it  to  become  saw  spresid  around  him  “the  evidence 
.1  medical  student  in  the  University  of  that  there  is  no  one  portion  of  the  uni- 
Edinburgh.  It  was  his  destiny  to  return  verse  of  God  too  minute  for  his  notice, 
eleven  years  afterward  to  London,  to  oc-  nor  too  humble  for  the  visitations  of  his 
cupy  one  of  its  places  of  honor,  and  en-  care.” 

ter  upon  a  career  of  distinction.  After  Edward  Forbes  had  gone  through 

The  lamented  Profesor  Wilson,  his  a  practical  course  of  chemistry,  lie  hesi- 
fiiend  and  biographer,  (whose  labor  of  tated  whether  that  science  or  natural  his- 
love  has  been  ably  continued  and  com-  tory  should  be  his  permanent  pursuit; 
pleted  by  Mr.  Geikie,)  casts  a  retrospec-  he  actually  “  tossed  up”  with  a  fellow- 
tive  glance  at  the  number  and  magnitude  student  for  the  apparatus  which  they  had 
of  the  changes  they  had  witnessed  since  bought  with  their  common  funds,  and, 
the  time  when  Edward  Forbes  com-  losing  the  chemicals,  was  confirmed  in  his 
meoced  his  student-life  at  Edinburgh,  intention  to  devote  himself  to  natural  his- 
It  took  him  three  days  to  reach  the  Isle  tory.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Forbc.s, 
of  Man  fiom  London,  and  three  more  to  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  ac- 
reach  Edinburgh  from  the  island.  There  quired  “  a  clear  systematic  knowledge”  of 
was  but  one  public  railway  in  Engl.and.  that  branch  of  science;  and  “  his  power 
No  steamship  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  of  perceiving  the  relation  between  appar- 
.and  iron  ships  were  novelties  rarely  seen,  ently  isolated  facts  in  remote  departments 
The  i)enny-postage  was  not  yet  planned  :  of  nature  was”  (to  quote  the  testimony  of 
the  electric  telegraph  was  no  more  than  Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  University 
a  possibility.  The  amazing  future  of  pho-  of  Aberdeen)  “  astounding  in  one  so 
tography  was  hidden  :  the  physical  sci-  young.”  lie  studied  literature  and  sci¬ 
ences  were  taking  immen.se  strides,  and  i  ence  side  by  side,  and  the  passages  he 
revolutions  were  on  the  eve  of  occur-  j  extracted  into  his  Common-place  Book, 
rence.  Logic  and  metaphysics,  as  taught  j  with  such  great  though  desultory  dili- 
by  Sir  WillLam  Hamilton,  were  about  to  ;  gence,  .are  from  works  which  few  natural- 
throw  over  Edinburgh  the  lustre  of  a  ists,  and  still  fewer  students  of  medicine, 
school  of  philosophy ;  but  anatomy,  the  ,  would  be  found  to  read.  It  is  probably 
chief  science  on  which  medicine  rests,  was  ,  quite  true,  that,  as  regards  natural  history 
studied  under  disadvantages  unknown  to  studies,  he  brought  to  the  university  more 
students  of  the  present  day.  Chemistry  !  knowledge  than  the  majority  of  its  gradu- 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  gr«?at  change,  ;  ates  after  four  years’  study  carry  away 
and  .at  that  time  hardly  afforded  a  foun-  |  with  them.  Of  the  influence  of  the  scen- 
dation  to  botany  as  a  science,  or  to  agri- 1  ery  amidst  which  the  Edinburgh  student 
culture  as  an  art.  The  Botanical  Gar-  pursued  his  studies,  Forbes  thus  spoke 
den  wa.s,  however,  one  of  the  finest  gar-  j.many  years  afterward,  when  he  had  him- 
dens  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  and  at  j  self  attained  its  chair  of  Natural  Ilis- 
Edinburgh  the  students  possessed  the  ad-  tory : 

vantage  of  being  amidst  a  picturesque  “  The  bastes  of  most  men,”  he  said, 
natural  garden,  affording  a  flora  of  great  “  can  be  traced  back  to  the  habits  of  their 
variety.  One  week,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  a  i  youth,  and  these  habits  are  in  a  great 
party  clambered  up  the  Bass  Bock  to  measure  molded  by  the  circumstances, 
gather  its  scanty  but  curious  plants  |  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  amidst 
among  the  perple.xed  Solan  geese,  its  j  which  that  youth  has  been  p.assed. 
feathered  inhabibants  ;  another,  they  '  Grand  scenery  suggests  grand  thoughts, 
scoured  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  Professor  '  and  every  ennobling  thought  elevates  not 
.Jameson  at  that  time  represented  Na-  merely  for  the  moment,  but  permanently, 
tiira!  History  in  the  University,  and  un-  J  the  mind  in  which  it  dwells.  It  is  a  great 
der  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Reid,  Forbes  was  '  gain  to  a  university  to  be  placed  as  this  is 
a  zealous  student.  During  his  novitiate,  |  amid  scenes  of  unrivaled  beauty  ;  and  the 
the  microscope  underwent  such  great  im-  j  j^outh  whose  hours  of  relaxation  are  spent 
provements  as  soon  led  to  the  instruction  j  in  their  presence,  carries  with  him  into 
of  pupils  in  its  use,  so  that  while  new  re-  after-life  the  memory  of  their  beauty  and 
gions  of  country  were  made  accessible  to  I  grandeur.” 

botanical  excursionists,  new  wonders  of ;  His  early  career  at  the  University  was 
the  Divine  Hand  were  revealed  in  every  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his  life, 
organic  structure,  and  the  philosopher  He  might  truly  say  : 
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For  me  |  Nor  wild-flowor  decked  the  nx'k  nor  moss  the 

Life’s  morning  radiance  hath  nut  left  the  hills  ;  !  well. 

Her  dew  is  on  the  flewers.”  I  But  he  its  name  and  qualities  could  tell.” 


The  world’s  cold  touch  had  not  chilled 
him :  his  eager  eyes  looked  forth  on  a 
bright  and  boundless  future.  Young  I 
men  of  genius  wdth  tastes  like  his  own,  | 
whether  students  in  medicine  or  in  other  1 
faculties,  had  become  his  attached  friends,  I 
and  his  sunny  spirit  and  social  qualities  ! 
made  him  welcome  to  seniors  as  well  as  | 
to  associates.  Libraries  and  museums 
were  open  to  him ;  his  city  walks  were 
through  streets  which  pleased  his  artist- 
eye  ;  his  excursions  carried  him  into  a 
country  which  was  to  him  “  an  Eden  filled  j 
with  creatures  yet  to  be  named,”  and  his  ! 
lodging  (at  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  No.  j 
21  Lothian  street)  he  called  his  “happy 
den.” 

When  he  returned  in  vacation  to  his  : 
native  island,  a  comparison  of  its  fauna 
and  flora  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  i 
France  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ireland  j 
on  the  other,  illustrated  and  confirmed,  | 
(says  his  biographer,)  if  it  did  not  sug- ' 
gest,  the  doctrine  of  specific  centers  of 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  in 
like  manner  during  his  early  dredgings  on  | 
his  native  shores,  the  doctrine  of  zones  of 
submarine  life  differing  in  character  ac- ' 
cording  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  dawned  i 
upon  him.  On  returning  to  Edinburgh  | 
for  his  second  session,  the  rival  claims  of; 
natural  history  and  of  medicine  again  i 
struggled  for  supremacy ;  but  he  did  not ! 
aspire  to  a  medical  degree,  and,  in  a  sub*  j 
sequent  session,  medicine  was  Anally 
abandoned.  Obliged  to  adopt  a  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  livelihood,  but  disowned  by  Art 
and  by  Medicine,  his  career  at  this  point 
was  not  encouraging  to  his  friends ;  but 
it  was  as  a  paturalist  that  his  laurels  were 
to  be  won,  and  the  spring  of  1836  saw 
liira  devote  himself  formally  to  the  study 
of  Nature.  He  was  (as  Dr.  Brown  of 
Edinburgh  has  remarked)  in  the  best  sense 
a  natural  historian — an  observer  and  re¬ 
corder  of  what  is  seen  and  of  what  goes 
on  over  the  great  ffeld  of  the  w’orld,  and 
!iot  less  of  what  has  been  seen  and  has 
gone  on  in  this  wonderful  historic  earth. 
He  was  keen,  exact,  capaciou.'*,  and  tran¬ 
quil  and  steady  in  his  gaze  as  Nature  her¬ 
self,  and  was,  thus  far,  akin  to  Humboldt, 
Cuvier,  Linnseus,  Pliny,  and  Aristotle. 

“  Learned  he  was ;  nor  bird  nor  insect  flew. 

But  he  its  leafy  home  and  history  knew ; 


Meantime,  his  autumnal  vacation  rambles 
were  sources  of  great  delight,  for  ho 
roamed  with  keen  eye,  ready  |>encil,  and 
light  heart,  “  to  gather  the  wonders  and 
win  the  secrets  of  Nature.”  Ti»e  flrst 
foreign  tour  he  made  was  a  pilgrimage 
through  part  of  Norway.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  graphic  account  is  given  in  the 
volume  before  us  of  his  voyage  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  Norway  every  thing 
wore  a  novel  as)>ect ;  the  thousand  isles 
and  interlacing  fiords,  the  endless  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  pine  woods  and  the  bare 
rocky  shores,  the  picturesque  w’ooden 
houses  nestling  in  their  green  hollows  or 
backed  by  far-stretching  forests,  were  ob¬ 
jects  that  he  viewed  with  new  delight. 
Forbes  and  his  fellow-traveler  arrived  at 
Bergen  on  the  festival  of  St.  John,  when 
the  peasantry  were  parading  the  streets 
in  every  variety  of  costume,  yet  Forl>es’8 
tartan  trow.sers  soon  attracted  a  mob. 
Then  they  plunged  into  the  unfrequented 
solitudes  of  rock  and  snow-field  and 
mountain ;  they  visited  the  glacier  of 
Folgefond,  and  from  Bundhuus  sailed  up 
the  Hardanger  fiord  bctw’een  huge  cliffs 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  quiet 
waters  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  while  in  Norway  boated  and  botan¬ 
ized  to  their  heart’s  content.  Copenha¬ 
gen,  with  its  wide  squares  and  numerous 
public  buildings,  palaces  and  churches, 
picture  -  galleries,  museums,  parks,  ram¬ 
part-promenades,  and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest,  delighted  his  artistic  eye. 

On  his  return  he  encountered  a  dread- 
ful  storm,  and  when  he  again  saw  the 
shores  of  England,  “  shipwrecks  strewed 
them  like  seaweeds.”  In  the  summer  of 
1834  he  visited  North-Wales,  and  here 
he  did  little  else  than  botanize,  and  with 
wonderful  keenness  of  vision  and  power 
of  climbing  collect  the  rarer  plants.  The 
summer  of  the  following  year  he  spent  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and 
to  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
at  Paris,  devoted  continuous  study. 
Having  here  completed  the  winter 
coarse,  he  visited  the  south  of  France. 
He  was  charmed  by  the  wildness  of 
Vaacluse,' by  its  bare  bold  rocks,  its 
fountain — a  miniature  lake  clear  as  crys¬ 
tal  and  tinted  like  the  sapphire,  myste- 
^  riously  gushing  from  the  rock,  and  by  the 
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inspiration  which  seemed  to  him  to  linger  | 
on  tlie  spot.  Afterward  visiting  Poit 
Mahon,  in  Minorca,  on  his  way  to  the 
shores  of  Africa,  he  was  charmed  by  the 
novel  and  almost  Eastern  aspect  of  the 
architecture,  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  i 
natives,  and  the  variety  of  nations  whose  I 
vessels  were  in  the  {>ort ;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  he  saw  the  cactus  and  tlie  p.alin 
growing  as  natives  of  the  country.  But  j 
in  these  wanderings,  as  well  as  during  his 
stay  on  the  African  shores,  the  youthful 
naturalist  seems  to  have  l>een  ever  in¬ 
tent  on  achieving  the  scientific  results  of  I 
travel.  ! 

lieturning  to  Edinburgh,  he  gave,  in  j 
the  winter  of  1838,  a  course  of  lectures 
“On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals 
in  the  British  Seas.”  In  the  September  [ 
of  the  follow  ing  year  he  began,  and  in 
1841  completed,  his  well-known  lIitit,ory  \ 
of  Jtntis/i  iitar-Fishes.  He  had  now  , 
become  a  natunilist  by  ]>rofe88ion,  and  ho 
sought  to  make  philosophy  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  contribute  toward  its 
expenses,  by  giving  lectures  on  zoology.  | 
III  1840  the  British  Association  met  at  | 
Glasgow,  and  his  scientific  standing  W’as 
greatly  highiened  by  his  papers,  by  the 
w  ide  range  of  acquirements  he  evinced, ' 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  | 
the  duties  of  secretary.  Yet,  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  labor  vigorously,  every  j 
avenue  toward  remunerative  employment ! 
seemed  to  fail  him.  For  five  years  he 
had  drifted  from  the  anchorage  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  calling,  and  a  settled  home  and 
]H‘rmanent  vocation  still  seemed  as  distant ' 
as  ever.  I 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  ' 
gave  him  the  means  of  greatly  extending  ! 
his  researches  and  his  reputation.  Cap- ! 
tain  Graves,  the  officer  in  command  ofj 
tiie  Mediterranean  Survey,  projiosed  that  i 
he  should  join  H.M.S.  Beacon  as  natural-  < 
ist  to  the  Survey,  and  he  left  London  for  j 
the  Levant  early  in  April,  1841.  It  had  j 
been  intended  to  devote  the  summer  to  j 
the  coast  of  Candia ;  but  beneath  the  \ 
white  distant  [>caks,  that  seemed  as  the  | 
ship  approached  to  be  resting  so  peace¬ 
fully  on  the  deep  blue  sea,  a  native  revolt 
agiiinst  the  Turks  was  raging,  and  the 
survey  of  Candia  was  of  necessity  post-  j 
polled.  While  the  Beacon  remained  off 
Faros  he  explored  the  neighboring  isles, 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  hill-sides,  and 
)iartook  of  the  rude  fare,  the  native : 
donees,  and  the  picturesque  life  of  the ' 


|>eople.  In  visiting  the  sens  and  shores 
that  had  yielded  their  denizens  to  the 
Father  of  Natural  History,  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shadow’  of  the  great  name 
of  Aristotle,  and  he  viewed  those  isles 
and  seas  with  reverence  and  delight.  He 
afterward  joined  that  distinguished  offi¬ 
cer,  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Spratt,  in 
a  cruise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  coast 
surrey.  He  found  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  flora  of  all  the  islands,  and  up  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  (the  highest 
peak  he  ascended)  the  plants  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades  yielded  no  specimen  of  a  sub-alpine 
character.  The  scenery  presentetl  a  min¬ 
gled  w’ildncss  ami  beauty  such  as  he  had 
never  before  seen:  huge  precipices  rising 
from  the  sea  to  towering  jieaks ;  and  deep 
ravines,  whose  steep  bare  walls  rose  from 
tangled  thickets  of  vines,  and  figs,  and 
olives,  and  brought  masses  of  gray  and 
purple-tinted  rock  in  contrast  with  the 
rich  colors  of  the  trees.  He  visited  the 
gretit  region  of  recent  submarine  volca¬ 
noes  in  the  bay  of  Santorin — itself  the 
site  of  an  ancient  crater  —  and  found  a 
former  sea-bed  at  a  bight  of  two  hundred 
feet,  above  its  former  level.  Among  the 
portly,  hospitable  monks  he  visited  in 
their  rocky  cells  perched  on  the  edge  of 
cliffs,  he  found  one  recluse  who  had  so¬ 
laced  himself  by  filling  a  portfolio  with 
his  own  drawings,  and  he  saw’  that  re¬ 
markable  monk,  Calri,  who  had  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Oxford. 
The  fauna  of  these  seas  he  found  to  be  of 
a  defined  character,  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  of  the  marine  zones,  and 
over  the  tw’o  hundred  miles  examined, 
an  exact  correspondence  in  productions 
W’as  observed. 

Forbes  then  visited  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  botanical,  zoolo¬ 
gical,  and  geological  results  w’ere  com¬ 
bined  with  those  of  a  later  journey, 
and  published  in  1847  in  the  Travels 
in  Lycia^  the  joint  production  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  distinguished  colleague. 
Blending  natural  history  pursuits  with  the 
explorations  of  cities  that  had  been  lost 
for  centuries;  sketching  tombs,  temples, 
and  theaters ;  mingling  amongst  the  pea¬ 
santry  ;  sometimes  benighted  amid  briers, 
ruins,  and  jackals  in  the  wild  uplands  of 
Lycia,  and  well-nigh  wrecked  among  the 
rocks  and  skerries  that  fringe  the  shores, 
while  he  was  exhausting  the  zoological 
treasures  of  that  classic  sea,  the  three 
months  he  spent  in  Asia  Minor  formed  no 
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uneventful  period  in  his  life.  His  ReMrt 
to  the  British  Assodalion  on  the  Mol- 
Imca  and  Radiata  of  the  .^Egean,  raised 
him  to  a  high  rank  among  living  natural¬ 
ists.  He  recogniaed  in  it  eight  pro\’inces 
of  depth,  the  lowest  (about  seven  hundred 
.and  fiflj  feet)  being  a  new  marine  coun¬ 
try  added  by  himself  to  the  domain  of  the 
naturalist.  He  discovered  that  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  have  the  greatest  vertical 
range,  are  likewise  those  which  extend 
over  the  widest  areas  of  seas.  That  par¬ 
allels  in  latitude  are  equivalent  to  regions 
in  depth  is  another  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  law  of  marine  distribution  deduced 
from  these  Mediterranean  researches. 

With  his  sojourn  in  Greek  waters  his 
life  of  light-hearted  freedom  may  be  said 
to  have  ended.  In  his  absence,  his  family 
affairs  had  sadly  changed  :  his  father, 
hitherto  prosperous  as  a  trader  and  bank¬ 
er,  had  lost  every  thing,  and  the  young 
naturalist  became  charged  with  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties — with  solicitude 
for.  the  kindred  who  had  claims  on  his 
love  and  labor,  as  well  as  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vancement.  And  so,  reluctantly  aban¬ 
doning  his  long-cherished  wish  to  dredge 
the  lied  Sea,  he  returned  to  England  in 
October,  1842,  to  enter  on  his  career  in 
Ix>ndon  os  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s 
College,  and  Curator  of  the  Geological 
Society.  Amid  the  patient  gathering  of 
facts  relative  to  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals,  he  found  in  geology  the  bond 
that  was  to  link  those  facts  together  in  a 
symmetrical  whole,  and  in  carrying  out 
this  line  of  research,  he  probably  (as  his 
biographer  remarks)  did  greater  service 
to  geology  than  to  any  other  branch  of 
the  natural  sciences.  It  is  his  gjreat 
praise  that  he  not  only  did  more  than 
perhaps  any  man  of  his  day  to  encourage 
a  love  for  natural  history,  but  more  than 
any  of  his  cotemporaries  to  show  how 
geology  and  natural  history  must  be  link¬ 
ed  together. 

The  tone  of  his  introductory  lecture 
as  Botany  professor  was  such,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  come  fresh  from  Nature 
to  demand  for  the  study  of  her  phenome¬ 
na  a  high  and  honorable  place  among  the 
recognised  courses  of  mental  training. 
His  class  augmented ;  and  such  was  the 
charm  he  could  throw  round  the  study  of 
vegetable  structure,  that  his  lecture-room 
became  a  source  of  attraction  to  amateurs. 
The  rapid  facility  with  which  he  sketched 
his  illustrations  while  lecturing,  was  al- 
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w-iys  a  pleasing  as  well  as  striking  and 
characteristic  feature  of  his  lectures  ;  and 
whether  his  pencil  was  employed  on  the 
grotesque  and  humorous  figures  to  which 
he  loved  to  devote  margins  of  letters  and 
moments  of  relaxation,  or  on  the  more  ex¬ 
act  representation  of  scientific  objects  in 
diagrams,  his  graphic  jwwers  were  equally 
ready  and  felicitous.  The  labors  of  his 
botanical  session  at  the  college,  added  as 
they  were  to  the  duties  of  his  curate rsh ip, 
which  absorbed  his  daytime,  and  to  the 
scientific  work  to  which  his  evenings  were 
devoted,  would  have  broken  down  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  a  less  ardent  and  indefatigable 
laborer.  Yet  in  1843,  when  the  British 
Association  met  at  Cork,  he  acted  as  am¬ 
ateur  whipper-in  of  geologists,  naturalists, 
chemists,  and  philosophers,  and  amidst  all 
this  labor  found  time  for  reports  and  oc¬ 
casional  papers.  One  of  these — a  paper 
read  in  the  spring  of  1844  before  the 
Geological  Society,  On  the  Ught  thrmrn 
on  Geology  by  Submarine  Researches — 
contributed  to  his  obtaining  the  hold 
w’hich  he  never  afterward  lost  on  the  re¬ 
spect  and  sympathy  of  the  higher  class  of 
scientific  society  in  London,  and  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  grant  of  five  hundred  pounds 
tow<ard  the  public.atioii  of  the  .^gean  re¬ 
searches.  Ilis  want  of  leisure  to  arrange 
for  publication  the  mass  of  materials  which 
resulted  from  his  visit  to  the  East,  seems, 
for  years  afterward,  to  have  fretted  him 
greatly,  and,  unfortunately  for  science, 
the  needed  leisure  never  came.  Other 
duties  continually  pressed  upon  him  ;  and 
when  at  last  he  gained  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  chair  of  Edinburgh,  and  began  to  put 
the  vast  mass  of  scientific  material  in  or¬ 
der,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  noontide  of  his 
course. 

Some  changes  of  scene  and  occupation 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  gave  him  new  en- 
ergy,  which  he  signalized  on  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  York  in  the 
.autumn,  and  by  entering  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  post  of  Paleontologist  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  then  conducted  by  its 
founder.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche.  This 
appointment  brought  relief  to  body  and 
mind  ;  and  at  the  Beef-Steak  Dinner  Club, 
which  he  established  under  the  cognomen 
of  the  Metropolitan  Red  Lions,  he  rallied 
round  him  the  younger  scientific  men  of 
London,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  so¬ 
cial  a  man  of  science  could  be,  and  how 
I  well  mirth  and  earnestness  could  be  cotn- 
j  billed.  His  lectures  at  the  Royal  Instiiu- 
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tion  in  the  spring  of  1846,  were  on  The 
Natural  History  and  Geological  Distribu- 
tiou  of  Nossil  Marine  Animals  ;  and  at 
the  Cambridge  meeting  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  he  contributed  a  paper  on 
The  Geographical  Jlistribution  of  Local 
Plants,  in  w’hioh  be  elucidated  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  present  flora  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  originated  in  at  least  four  distinct 
geological  epochs.  That  memoir  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  masterly,  as 
well  as  beautiful,  generalizations  to  be 
found  in  British  scientific  literature. 
Forbes  believed  that  the  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  Britain  could,  for  the  most  part, 
have  come  only  by  migration,  before  the 
isolation  of  the  British  islands  from  the 
continent,  during  a  period  anterior  to  that 
of  man,  and  when  palm-trees  flourished  in 
the  latitude  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
England. 

In  the  autumn  he  i-evisited  the  northeim 
extremity  of  this  realm,  examined  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands,  and  then,  cruising  among  the 
Hebri<les,  drt*dged  the  deep  kyles  and 
lochs  of  the  wild  western  shores. 

The  l>eglnning  of  the  year  1847  found 
him  anxiously  weighing  his  chances  of 
promotion  to  the  Natural  History  chair 
of  Edinburgh,  so  long  the  object  of  his 
desire,  and  which  Professor  Jameson  was 
then  expected  to  resign.  The  state  of  sci¬ 
entific  appointments  in  London  was  such 
that  the  utmost  gain  he  could  look  for  was 
a  salary  of  five  liundred  pounds,  and  for 
this  his  liberty,  his  time,  and  comfort  must 
be  surrendered  to  oflioial  trammels,  and 
all  prospect  of  prosemiting  his  own  scien¬ 
tific  work  resigned.  But  the  veteran  nat¬ 
uralist  at  Edinburgh  rallied  from  his  ill¬ 
ness  to  retain  his  professorship  for  anoth¬ 
er  seven  years. 

In  March,  Forbes,  as  Paleontologist  of 
the  Survey,  began  his  tour  of  inspection 
in  Ireland.  In  the  summer,  at  the  close 
of  his  college  lecture  session,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  the  early  publication  of  his 
great  work.  The  History  of  British  Mol- 
lusca,  which  for  four  years  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  ;  and  the  autumn 
was  <levoted  to  geologizing,  chiefly  among 
the  Silurian  and  Welsh  rocks.  It  was  on 
these  excursions  that  his  companions  of  the 
survey  found  his  “  inner  life  ”  best  reveal¬ 
ed,  for  genial  mirth  succeeded  to  grave  de¬ 
bate  and  earnest  labor.  During  his  leis¬ 
ure  hours  in  London  on  his  return,  ho  pre¬ 
pared  the  new  Pal«eontologic.al  map  of 
the  British  islands,  which  was  publish^  in 
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Johnston’s  Physical  Atlas  in  the  f(»llowing 
year.  Long  and  elaborate  contributions 
to  the  paleontology  of  the  older  geologi¬ 
cal  formations  occupied  him  daring  the 
winter ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  he  made 
a  geological  tonr  with  the  surveyors  in 
Hampshire  and  I>orsetshire,  and  returned 
to  open  his  botanical  lectures  at  King’s 
College  and  to  fall  in  love. 

That  a  man  so  susceptible  of  the  gent¬ 
ler  emotions,  and  of  so  much  sensibility 
to  feminine  charms,  and  who  W'as  so  great 
a  favorite  in  society,  should  be  still  in  his 
bachelorhood  when  he  reached  his  thirty- 
third  year,  is  certainly  a  testimony  to  his 
>rudence  and  judgment.  There  seem  to 
lave  been  two  very  serious  obstacles  to 
his  following  his  envied  comrades  into 
the  married  ranks,  for,  first,  he  declared 
he  hiui  never  met  a  woman  he  could  es¬ 
teem  so  thoroughly  as  to  marry  her  ;  and, 
secondly,  ho  had  never  enjoyed  income 
enough  to  marry.  It  needs  not  to  be  told 
how  impressionable  by  the  gentler  sex  he 
ever  was.  Nymphs  glanced  out  in  the 
pages  of  his  early  note-books  among  grim 
skeletons  of  animals  and  scraps  of  hardly 
drier  lectures ;  females  faces,  pensive,  with 
braided  locks  or  laughing  among' curls, 
float  through  the  memoranda  of  his  Lon¬ 
don  life  and  country  rambles.  His  wish¬ 
es  were  at  length  destined  to  an  early  ful¬ 
fillment.  When  visiting  at  a  friend’s  house 
in  Surrey,  he  met  Miss  Ashworth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Genei*al  Sir  C.  Ashworth, 
and  the  charms  of  “good  sense,  unsel¬ 
fishness,  amiability,  and  accomplishments  ” 
(to  use  his  own  words.)  made  him  a  lover. 
Circumstances  favored  their  speedy  mar¬ 
riage,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
1848,  he  was  united  to  the  object  of  his 
choice,  the  philosophic  bridegroom,  amor¬ 
ous  as  he  was,  having  nevertheless  con¬ 
trived  to  write  two  papers  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Swan¬ 
sea  earlier  in  that  month. 

But  the  fetters  of  the  geological  survey 
were  not  thrown  off  on  his  submitting  to 
those  of  matrimony,  and  within  a  week 
.after  the  w'edding  he  proceeded  with  his 
young  wife  to  Llangollen,  where  he  took 
lodgings  in  a  homely  farm-house,  after¬ 
ward  known  among  the  geologists  as 
“  Honeymoon  Cottage.”  His  married  life 
was  not  less  nomadic  than  his  stage  of  bach¬ 
elorhood.  He  had  joined  the  survey  to 
gain  the  means  of  living,  and  of  giving 
himself  eventually  to  the  natural  history 
work  to  which  bis  life  had  been  devoted. 
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but  it  was  his  fate  to  exemplify  what  has 
been  called  the  vanity  of  human  wishes, 
for  bis  acceptance  of  office  only  subjected 
him  to  years  of  labor,  for  very  inadequate 
remuneration,  in  a  capacity  which  brought 
no  honor,  while  the  field  in  which  he  hoped 
to  win  his  laurels  remained  inaccessible. 

The  erection  of  the  new  museum  in 
Jermyn  street,  and  the  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  it  as  a  training-school  for  geological 
science,  seemed,  however,  to  promise  bet¬ 
ter  things.  Meantime,  the  arrangement  of 
the  fossils  in  the  galleries  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  continued  to  form  a  chief  pwirt  of  his 
survey  duties  down  to  the  May  of  1849. 
August  Ibiind  him,  with  his  wife,  in  “  the 
smallest  possible  thatched  cottage”  among 
the  oolites  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where 
he  devoted  the  rainy  days  and  his  even¬ 
ings  to  his  work  on  the  raollusca,  happy 
in  his  wife’s  society,  and  “  undisturbed 
by  ceremony  or  callers.”  His  labors  on 
the  Dorset  coast  resulted  in  showing 
that  the  Purbeck  strata  really  belong  to 
the  oolitic  series  ;  that  they  are  divi^ible 
into  three  groups,  each  characterized  by 
a  distinct  fauna,  but  exhibiting  no  traces 
of  physical  disturbance  in  the  lines  of 
demarkation  ;  that  air-breathing  mollusca 
lived  at  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the 
Purbeck  beds,  and  that  these  strata  might 
be  expected  to  yield  (as  they  have  since 
yielded)  remains  of  mammals.  Still,  with 
all  his  work,  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
shrinking  to  the  size  of  a  slender  Purbeck 
column,  for  the  sea-air  fattened  him,  and 
gave  him  what  seemed  a  new  lease  of 
good  health,  wdth  which  he  returned 
to  London — “the  ugly,  unphilosophical, 
lion-hunting  center  of  the  universe,”  as 
he  calls  the  great  metropolis. 

In  1850,  the  summer  and  autumnal  ram¬ 
bles  being  over,  and  Forbes  having  return¬ 
ed  to  bis  post  in  London,  he  began  the  little 
volume  (which  ho  did  not  live  to  complete) 
on  The  Natural  History  of  the  European 
Heaa.  In  this  little  work,  finished  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1859  by  Mr.  God  win- Austen,  he 
treated  of  the  range  of  seas  which  extend 
from  the  icy  cliffs  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  sun¬ 
ny  shores  of  Africa  and  the  eastern  recesses 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  pointed  out 
the  characteristics  of  the  six  provinces, 
marked  by  as  many  distinct  centers  of 
creation,  w'hich,  according  to  his  view, 
they  comprehend. 

Ill  tlie  memorable  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  museum  in  Jermyn  street 
was  opened  by  the  gifted  Prince  whose 


death  we  have  now  to  mourn,  and  Forbes 
entered  readily  into  the  government  ar¬ 
rangements  for  organizing  a  School  of 
Mines.  lie  spent  part  of  the  autumn  on 
a  geologizing  survey  in  Kilkenny  and 
Cork,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  his 
lectures  and  in  scientific  contributions  to 
various  periodicals.  And  so,  in  work  and 
hope,  another  winter  passed  pleasantly 
away,  and  at  Easter  he  took  a  shoit 
holiday  in  Belgium,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said,  of  “  getting  London  fog  out  of 
his  head.”  The  geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  what  he  called  the  hatching 
of  young  geologists  in  Jermyn  street, 
engaged  his  time  duiing  the  winter  of 
1852.  In  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  in  the  following  May,  he  pointed 
out  the  general  nature  of  his  researches 
among  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  he  regarded  as  really 
the  most  perfect  series  in  Europe — per¬ 
haps  in  the  world.  In  the  same  year 
he  undertook  a  course  of  evening  lectures 
to  w’orking  men  “  On  the  Elements  of 
Natural  History.”  The  summer  found 
him  at  warfare  with  the  government  and 
the  Treasury  commissioners  touching  ar¬ 
rangements  which  appeared  to  him  to  im¬ 
pair  the  educational  value  of  the  museum, 
and  to  infiict  injustice  on  the  scientific 
officers  of  the  survey ;  in  fact,  he  seems 
to  have  been  “  undergoing  the  horrors 
of  slow  strangulation  by  red  tape.”  Later 
in  the  year,  exhausted  by  toil,  he  sought 
rest  and  change  of  scene  in  France,  and 
in  the  volcanic  district  of  Auvergne  spent 
his  holidays  very  joyously. 

At  length  the  oflTered  resignation  of 
Professor  Jameson  afforded  the  opening 
which  Forbes,  during  his  years  of  labor, 
had  never  ceased  to  desire,  yet  he 
hesitated  to  become  candidate  for  an 
office  which  would  remove  him  from 
London  :  the  associations  by  which  a 
residence  of  ten  years  had  linked  him 
to  the  metropolis  were  not  to  be  lightly 
cast  aside ;  he  had,  moreover,  risen  to 
high  rank  in  the  scientific  w’orld,  his 
circle  of  acquaintance  had  widened  every 
year,  and  in  London  fellow-laborers  and 
many  of  his  closest  friends  resided.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jameson’s  resignation  was,  how¬ 
ever,  coupled  w'ilh  conditions  which  post¬ 
poned  the  question  for  some  months,  and 
Forbes,  meantime,  employed  himself  in 
geological  work,  and  wound  up  a  geolo- 
g^t’s  year  by  joining  Professor  Owen  and 
a  toieutific  party  at  dinner  inside  the 
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model  of  the  Iguanodon  at  Sydenham  on 
the  last  day  of  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1 864,  the  Edinburgh 

Erufessorship  was  gained,  and  he  (quitted 
lOLidon  and  all  its  iilc.asant  associations 
to  take  his  place  as  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  which,  more 
tlian  twenty-two  years  before,  he  had 
entered  as  a  student.  His  chief  induce¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of 
leisure  to  reduce  to  order,  and  fit  for 
publication,  the  scientific  accumulations 
of  busy  yeai*a,  but  that  leisure  never  came. 
It  wuis  destined  that  the  energetic  life 
wliich  had  in  a  few  years  achieved  so 
much,  and  was  then  proposing  so  much 
for  the  future,  should  come  to  a  sudden 
close.  After  a  geologizing  ramble  in  the 
Highlands  with  a  large  party  of  his 
students,  ho  came  to  London  to  complete 
some  unfinished  work  at  tlie  museum, 
but  an  attack  of  illness  warned  him  to 
return  to  the  north.  At  the  Liverftool 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 


September,  he  was  elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair  in  the  Geological  Section,  and 
in  this  honorable  office  made  his  last 
appearance  in  a  public  capacity.  His  re¬ 
view  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  NtV«/rt«, 
in  the  October  number  of  the  (^arterly, 
has  a  mournful  interest  as  the  last  of  his 
writings.  Decreasing  strength,  accom¬ 
panied  by  chills  and  feverish  symptoms, 
interrupted  his  lectures  of  the  winter 
session,  and  sinking  rajiidiv,  he  passed 
to  his  rest  on  the  seventeentli  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1864.  In  the  Dean  Cemetery  at 
Edinburgh,  on  a  slope  that  overlooks  the 
water  of  Leith,  “among  the  well-ex¬ 
plored  scenes  of  his  youth,  within  sight  of 
the  sea  to  whose  wonders  so  much  of  his 
life  had  been  devoted,  within  the  murmur 
of  the  city  that  had  witnessed  the  efforts 
of  his  early  years,  and  had  been  froni  first 
to  last  the  goal  of  his  ambition  and  the 
cherished  haven  of  his  rest,  the  earth 
closed  over  all  that  was  mortal  of  Edward 
Eokbes.”  W.  S.  G. 
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When  in  February  last  we  declared 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Armstrong  gun  in 
Chinn,  that  announcement  was  little  heed¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  vagueneas 
about  our  allegation.  We  announced 
the  spontaneous  ignition  of  Armstrong 
fuses  whilst  in  transitu  on  board  a  vessel 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  ; 
M’ hereupon  the  directors  refused  to  carry 
any  more:  the  disabling  of  two  Arm¬ 
strong  guns,  in  action,  by  the  blowing 
out  of  breech-pieces  ;  the  inflicting  of  cas¬ 
ualties  to  skirmishers  of  the  F'orty-fourth 
by  spinning  away  of  lead  wherewith  the 
Armstrong  shot  and  shell  are  covered. 

Such  statements,  so  far  from  overstat¬ 
ing  the  cast',  fell  short  of  conveying  much 
that  we  had  heard  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Armstrong  gun.  Thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  what  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  designating  “  casualties”  to  the  E'or- 
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ty-fonrth,  we  have  heard  called  deaths ; 
and  the  statement  passes  current  in  mili¬ 
tary  circles  that  once  during  the  Chinese 
campaign,  a  battery  of  Armstrongs  were 
only  saved  from  capture  by  a  charge  of 
Fane’s  horse.  That  we  did  not  overstate 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of 
these  guns  must  be  sufficiently  evident. 

The  liberating  hand  of  death  has  just 
broken  the  seal  of  confidence,  and  |:H‘r- 
mitted  the  use  of  other  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  allegations,  if  necessary.  It 
so  happened  that  the  article  “Arlillery, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,”  elicited  a 
private  communication  from  the  late  la¬ 
mented  8ir  Howard  Douglas,  author  of 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  naval  gunnery. 
In  this  communication  he  announced  that 
the  failures  set  forth  had  been  unknown 
to  him ;  but  that — having  made  the  ne¬ 
cessary  inquiries  —  he  found  the  state- 
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ments  to  be  jierfectly  correct.  In  regard 
to  casualties  indict^  on  skirmishers  of 
iho  Forty-fourth,  by  the  spinning  away 
of  lead  in  dight,  Sir  Howard  stated  in 
his  communication,  that  from  informa¬ 
tion  received  by  him,  so  serious  had 
been  the  effects,  that  firing  over  the 
heads  of  troops  with  Armstrong  ammnni- 
tion  would  scarcely  be  attempted  again. 
Notwithstanding  the  seeming  nneoneem 
with  which  the  advocates  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  system  affected  to  treat  all  ru- 
mol's  of  failure  and  inefiiciency  of  the 
guns  in  China,  these  rumors  begot  anx¬ 
iety.  The  Under-Secretary  at  War  gave 
a  general  denial  to  specific  charges.  He 
praised  the  accuracy  of  shooting  with  Sir 
William’s  field  pieces — what  no  one  had 
ever  doubted — he  spoke  to  the  deadly  ef¬ 
fect  of  Armstrong  shells  on  troops — of 
which  there  could  be  no  question ;  but 
he,  not  quite  disingenuondy,  failed  to 
discuss  the  real  points  concerning  which 
information  would  have  been  desirable. 

Wherefore — it  may  be  asked — thus  lin¬ 
ger  on  the  performances  of  the  Armstrong 
twelve-pounder  field-pieces  at  the  present 
time,  when  so  much  solicitude  has  been 
evinced  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of 
his  heavy  garrison  guns  and  naval  ord¬ 
nance  ?  To  this  the  reply  is  very  obvi¬ 
ous.  If  the  Armstrong  system  be  incom¬ 
petent  in  regard  to  field  ordnance,  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  of  adequate  breech-closure 
and  dispersion  of  lead  from  the  shell,  d 
fortiori  must  it  be  incompetent  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  larger  ordnance.  The  bigger 
the  gun,  the  more  formidable  the  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  an<l  this  for  many  other  reasons  be¬ 
side  the  two  already  specified. 

No  expedient  yet  devised  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  has  been  found  competent  to  restrain 
the  gunpowder  flame  at  the  breech  can¬ 
ing.  One  after  the  other,  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
vices  have  followed,  all  equally  inefficient. 
To  call  this  gunpowder  blast  by  miki 
names — to  call  it  “  gas,”  for  example — 
in  no  way  tends  to  lessen  the  evil  or  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  solution  of  the  Armstrong 
breech  -  loading  problem.  The  breech- 
pieces  in  disparagement  of  which  so 
much  has  recently  been  published,  must 
either  open  upwai^,  or  on  one  side  of  a 
gun.  If  the  latter,  they  may  turn  upon  a 
hing^  ;  if  the  former  they  must  be  lifted 
out  bodily.  Assuming  the  escape  of 
flame — which  Sir  William  prefers  to  call 
gas  —  to  be  preventable  and  prevented,  I 
the  side-opening  or  hinge  pi  ineiple  might  I 
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be  adopted,  and  for  all  heavy  guns  would 
assuredly  be  adopted ;  but  so  long  as  this 
form  of  closure  involves  the  “  blowing 
don'n  of  right-rear  men,”  as  described  by 
C.aptain  Halsted  —  “  their  hair  burnt  off 
their  heads  and  their  eyesight  gone” — 
the  hinge  method  of  closure  is  not  admis¬ 
sible. 

Gradually  we  find  ourselves  drifting 
into  mechanical  descriptions  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  guns,  whereas  it  was  our  intention 
to  place  the  matter  in  debate  fairly  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  divested  of  all  improper 
coloring,  quite  foreign  to  the  occasion. 
Whether  the  Armstrong  system,  or  any 
other  system  be  successuil,  or  whether  it 
fail,  must  be  in  the  end  determined  by 
the  result  of  practice  and  experiment. 

Unfortunately,  the  British  public  has 
never  yet  come  to  understand  the  full 
measure  of  Nature’s  inflexibility  in  the 
vindication  of  her  own  laws.  If  a  short 
Act  of  Parliament  were  passed  decreeing 
that  for  all  time  to  come  the  cohesion  of 
metals  should  be  altered,  the  better  to 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong’s  breech-pieces,  the  tendency 
of  Englishmen  would  be  to  consider  the 
thing  done.  Tliroughout  the  epoch  of  ri¬ 
fled  ordnance  construction  which  dawned 
with  the  Russian  war  and  has  continued 
up  to  the  time  being,  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  how  completely  many  candidates  for 
honors  on  this  field  h.ave  wholly  sacrificed 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case. 

To  do  Sir  William  Armstrong  justice, 
he  has  conducted  his  0[>erations  far  more 
after  the  true  scientific  standard  than  his 
once  great  rival ;  but  Sir  William,  too, 
has  begun  to  trim  unpleasantly  of  late. 
His  last  letter  to  the  Times  would  have 
done  credit  to  his  acumen  as  a  special 
pleader,  careful  not  to  go  beyond  his 
brief. 

It  is  plc.a8ing  to  be  able  to  turn  from 
the  thronging  crowd  of  artillery  jiroject- 
ors,  whom  the  need  of  rifled  ordnance 
has  brought  upon  the  field  of  competition, 
and  rest  the  eye  approvingly  on  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who,  under  many  difficulties,  have 
worked  tranquilly  on,  step  by  step,  in  the 

Eurcst  spirit  of  induction.  Blakely  and 
lancaster  will  hereafter  be  accorded  a 
very  honorable  place  in  the  annals  of  ri¬ 
fled  ordnance  construction.  As  regards 
the  former,  tired  of  approaching  his 
own  government,  ho  makes  admirable 
rifled  ordnance  for  foreign  powers.  In 
the  spirit  of  time  philanthropy.  Captain 
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Blakely  8cctns  to  liold  to  the  maxim, 
that  all  who  choose  to  pay  ouglit  to  have 
fjood  guns  to  fight ;  therefore,  with  re¬ 
markable  impartiality,  any  bo<ly  who 
chooses  to  disburse  the  moderate  sum  of 
thirty-four  pounds  sterling  is  permitted 
to  acquire  a  Blakely  twelve-pounder  piece 
of  rifled  ordnance. 

What  Lancaster  has  done  to  perfect  the 
system  of  oval  bore  in  ordnance  since  the 
Crimean  war,  we  announced  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  Since  then  he  has  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fortifying  of  service  cast  iron 
guns,  by  a  system  of  longitudinal  truss¬ 
ing,  wliich  seems  to  contribute  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  strength  to  a  part  of  ord¬ 
nance — the  breech — where  great  guns  had 
hitherto  been  defective.  Lancaster  and 
Blakely,  we  say,  have  throughout  what 
may  be  culled  the  rifled  ordnance  era, 
treated  the  subject  as  one  of  pure  scien¬ 
tific  investigation — philosophically. 

Having  minutely  studied  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Armstrongs  ystem,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Armstrong  guns,  whether  field- 
pieces  or  heavy  ordnance,  are  and  must 
be  defective,  as  the  very  consequence  of 
natural  laws.  Our  opinion,  however,  is  of 
minor  consequence  on  this  point.  The 
main  matter  for  present  consideration  is 
not  what  Sir  William  Armstrong  fancies 
he  can  accomplish,  but  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  ;  and  having  regard 
to  what  he  has  already  done,  whether 
Parliament,  next  session,  w'ill  be  warrant¬ 
ed  in  granting  him  a  further  subsidy. 
Such  are  tlje  main  questions  for  consider¬ 
ation  ;  and,  despite  the  strenuous  endeav¬ 
ors  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  party,  we 
think  the  public  will  insist  on  their  being 
considered.  To  this  end  there  can  l)e  no 
tribunal  so  fair  and  eflicient  as  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Commission.  Not  a  select  com¬ 
mittee,  which  would  be  a  tribunal  too  lit¬ 
tle  independent  of  extra  parliamentary  in¬ 
fluences,  but  a  commission  ;  not  necessar¬ 
ily  composed  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
but  gentlemen  who,  from  their  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge,  would  be  qual¬ 
ified  to  s)>eak  with  authority  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  issues. 

Sir  Willisira  should  bo  clearly  made  to 
undei*st.and  that  the  British  public  will 
stultify  themselves  if  they  rest  satisfied 
with  any  so-called  investigation  by  the 
Ordnance  Select  Committee  or  the  War 
Office. 

Since  rumors  of  the  failure  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  system  have  found  their  way  into 


print,  we  regret  to  notice  a  system  of  in¬ 
genuity  much  to  be  deprecated — one  that 
can  not  prove  ultimately  advantageous  to 
any  person  or  any  interest.  The  Admir¬ 
alty,  in  October,  declined  to  receive  any 
more  of  the  100  pounder  Armstrong  gun 
for  the  present.  This  fact  was  officially 
announced,  and  is,  therefore,  well  known. 
Since  then  Sir  William  seems  to  have  been 
cultivating  a  crop  of  experiments,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which — ostensibly  successful  and 
extensively  published — tend  to  confuse  still 
more  the  already  embarrassed  evidence  on 
this  all-important  subject.  For^example, 
about  two  months  ago  an  announcement 
headed  “  breech  loading  ordnance  ”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times^  intimating  that  a 
large  breech-loading  gun  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong’s  construction,  but  having  the 
apparatus  for  closing  the  breech  arranged 
to  work  from  the  side,  was  tried  for 
quick  and  continuous  firing  by  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Select  Committee ;  that  the  time 
occupied  in  firing  fifty  one  rounds  was 
only  tw’enty-one  minutes  and  fifty  -  six 
seconds;  and  that  the  escape  of  gas  at  the 
breech  was  effectually  prevented.  Ac¬ 
cepting,  for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
these  tacts  as  they  stand — conceding  this 
breech-loading  gun  to  be  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  respects — would  not  the  plain 
inference  be,  judging  from  the  statement, 
that  the  gun  in  question  was  not  only  con¬ 
structed  by  Kir  William  Armstrong,  but 
that  it  was  an  Armstrong  gun — according 
to  definition,  the  Armstrong  gun,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  so  much  adverse  criticism 
has  appeared,  and  in  behalf  of  which  Par¬ 
liament  voted  two  millions?  Nota  bitof  it. 
The  gun  in  question  is  made  on  the  Prus¬ 
sian  model,  with  the  means  of  breech-clos¬ 
ure  invented  by  Messrs.  Church  and  God¬ 
dard  superadded. 

Nobody  doubts  that  Sir  William  Arm¬ 
strong  may  in  the  end  make  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  guii  if  profusely  furnished  with  public 
money,  and  if  abolition  of  the  patent  laws 
be  accomplished  ;  but  why  this  conces¬ 
sion  and  revolution  in  favor  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual?  and  why  does  the  War  Office 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  recognize  the 
merit  of  no  guns  except  his  ?  Captain 
Blakely  has  again  and  again  offered  to 
manufacture  at  his  own  expense  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  tire  shell  of  which  should  pen¬ 
etrate  a  target  e<|uivalent  in  resistance  to 
the  Warrior.  hy  has  his  offer  not  been 
accepted  ?  Mr.  Lancaster  has  long  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  perfecting  his  system,  us  ex- 
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plained  by  us  in  February,  so  that  spiral 
oval  sliells  may  be  fired  euccessftilly  from 
oval  bored  guns.  His  guns  can  discharge 
all  the  ordinary  ammunition  of  the  service 
in  addition  to  their  own.  Why,  then,  is 
the  Lancaster  s}’stem  kept  so  assiduously 
in  the  background  ? 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  fancy,  to 
prove  that  an  inquiry,  nnnute  and  impar¬ 
tial,  is  intently  required.  That  there  will 
be  an  investigation  of  some  sort,  we  do  not 
doubt:  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giv¬ 
ing  uttenmce  to  the  hope  that  the  daily 

{)re$8  may  not  be  made  the  cause  of  em- 
>arra83tnent  or  confusion  to  the  tribunal 
of  investigation,  wherever  it  may  be  in¬ 
stalled,  and  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be. 

Here,  whilst  on  this  topic,  it  is  lament¬ 
able  to  contemplate  the  flood  of  error 
which  the  Times  newspaper  has  caused 
to  be  circulated  in  respect  of  the  two  ar¬ 
tillery  constructors,  Whitworth  and  Arm¬ 
strong.  For  example,  in  regard  to  the 
first,  the  Times  i»ewspaper,  quoting  from 
a  Manchester  paper,*  caused  the  announce¬ 
ment  to  go  forth,  that  Mr.  Whitworth’s 
experiments,  conducted  at  Southport,  in 
July,  1860,  were  eminently  successful. 
We  do  not  overmuch  like  to  employ  the 
words  “  success  ”  and  “  failure,”  because 
of  their  indefiniteness ;  but  only  by  a  long 
stretch  of  fancy  in.lecd  could  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth’s  experiments  at  Southport  be  call¬ 
ed  successnil.  After  firing  near  one  hun¬ 
dred  shots  at  a  target  a  thousand  yards 
off,  the  target  was  not  once  hit.  More 
than  a  dozen  friction-tubes  were  exploded 
before  the  eighty-pounder  could  be  fired  ; 
all  the  friction -tubes  were  launched  vio¬ 
lently  backward ;  and  the  major  part  of 
spent  cartridges  had  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
eighty-pounder  by  a  hand-spike.  Mr. 
Whitworth  is  a  good  mechanician,  and, 
wheu  he  turned  his  attention  to  artillery 
and  small-arras,  much  was  expected  of 
him.  He  has  been  liberally  supplied  with 
public  money,  and  has  in  every  way  had 
a  fair  field. 

The  public  have  been  misinformed  in 
regard  to  the  achievements  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  as  a  manufacturer  of  fire-arms ;  and 
we  have  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
Times  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  the 
misconception.  I 

It  is  time  the  reign  of  misconception 
should  end.  The  practical  issue  is,  that 

*  Why  wai  th«  Manchester  paper  quoted  at  all  ?  i 
A  delettate  from  the  Tvms  vitneaiied  hinHudf  the  ez- 
perlmento ;  why  did  be  not  record  their  issue  t  j 
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whilst  the  French  have  good  broadside 
gtins  for  their  navy,  and  whilst  Captain 
Blakely  is  arming  the  land  .and  sea  forces 
of  Spain  with  goo<i  rifled  ordnance,  Eng¬ 
land  h.as  not  at  the  time  being  one  single 
accepted  broadside  juece  of  rifled  ord¬ 
nance.  The  Admiralty  have  done  their 
duty  so  far  as  in  them  lies.  They  refuse 
finally  to  recognize  the  Armstrongs  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  War  Office  and 
Ordnance  Select  Committee.  But  is  it 
not  a  folly,  that  the  Admiralty  should  be 
ill  any  way  dependent  on  the  War  Office 
and  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  for 
the  choice  of  their  .arnament  ?  Would  it 
not  be  more  rational  that  the  Admiralty 
should  have  their  own  tcchnic<al  staff  of  ar¬ 
tillery  constructors,  engineei-s,  laboratory 
offioei-8,  etc.,  for  themselves  ?  Naval  guns 
invol  vespecial  conditions,  which  naval  men, 
surely,  may  be  expected  most  clearly  to 
perceive.  Thus,  a  recent  letter  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Halsted  first  made  known  the  start¬ 
ling  fact,  that  be  the  Armstrong  ordnance 
ever  so  successful  .as  engines  of  protection, 
they  necessitate  such  ’tween-deck  hight, 
that  ships  would  have  to  be  built  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  hold  them.  And  all  this  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  guns  that  even  in  the  gre.ate>t 
emergency  can  not  be  loaded  at  the  muz¬ 
zle;  can  not  fire  any  ammunition  but  their 
own ;  can  not  discharge  red-hot  shot  or 
shells  filled  with  molten  iron  ;  dare  not 
use  cartridge  a  trifle  too  short,  for  fear  of 
bursting  the  gun  ;  and  at  .any  moment  may 
do,  as  they  have  done,  blow  down  rear 
right-hand  men  if  provided  with  side  aper¬ 
tures  ;  and,  if  made  on  the  upward  aper¬ 
ture  construction,  blow  their  vent-pieces, 
as  on  board  the  Excellent,  clean  through 
the  deck. 

Of  course,  these  observations  are  made 
in  the  fullest  cognizance  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong’s  two  rejoinders  in  the  Times. 
We  have  studied  these  documents  care¬ 
fully,  and  fail  to  perceive  that  they  dis¬ 
turb  the  adverse  evidence  previously  ad¬ 
duced  in  any  particular.  Sir  William’s 
last  rejoinder  was  a  most  ingenious  docu¬ 
ment.  Sir  William  cites  the  practice  of 
a  heavy  gun  made  by  him ;  but  which,  in¬ 
deed,  was  wholly  different  from  t?ie  Arm¬ 
strong  gun  by  defini  ion.  Now  whether 
this  new  gun — the  shunting  gun,  as  it  has 
been  called — be  good  or  bad,  we  do  not 
propose  to  argue.  All  we  wish  to  state 
IS,  that  it  w’holly  and  absolutely  differs 
from  the  Armstrong  gnn ;  and  that  Sir 
William  never  attempted  to  make  this 
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variety  of  ordnance  until  practice  had 
demonstrated  the  inefficiency  in  certain 
respects  of  the  real  Arinsti  ong  weapon. 
This  is  a  foct  which  w’ould  never  have  been 
gathered  from  Sir  W  illiam’s  own  explana¬ 
tions. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  if  the 
Armstrong  guns  in  their  smaller  forms  do 
not  answer,  then,  d  fortiori^  can  they  not 
answer  in  any  larger  form.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  naturally  deduced  from  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  principles  involved.  It  might 
be  theoretically  possible  that  a  gun  of 
some  given  pattern  should  bo  reliable 
enough  as  a  held-picce,  but  that  it  should 
f:iil  on  a  larger  scale.  Our  cotemporary, 
the  Saturday  Iteriew^  imagines  this  to 
represent  the  case  of  ihfe  Armstrong  guns. 
Taking  for  granted  the  demonstrated  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  larger  Armstrongs — a 
thing  sufficiently  proved  by  Sir  William’s 
endeavors  to  mix  up  shunting  ordnance 
with  considerations  of  his  own  original 
weapon ;  proved,  moreover,  by  his  own 
admissions  last  year  before  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  —  the  Saturday  Itevievo 
concludes,  that  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
the  Armstrong  field-pieces  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  demonstr.ated  by  the  experience 
of  the  Chinese  campaign.  We  should 
like  to  be  able  to  adopt  this  view  of  the 
case ;  but  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
onr  evidence.  It  is  wholly  repugnant  to 
the  high  testimony  of  Sir  Howard  Doug¬ 
las  ;  and  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
inconsistent  with  the  report  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  correspondent  of  the  Tiines  news¬ 
paper.  Again,  Major  llay  being  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  favorable  to  the 
Chinese  ])ractice,  damages  the  cause  his  I 
observations  were  meant  to  serve.  “It] 
would  have  been  most  surprising,”  he 
states,  “  if  slight  alterations  liad  not  sug.  1 
gesled  themselves  io  both  guns  and  am- 1 
munition,  considering  that  they  wore  be¬ 
ing  tried  for  the  first  time,  and  that  they 
were  most  jealously  watched  by  all.  In 
fact,  from  the  instructions  I  received  be¬ 
fore  leaving  England,  it  was  my  duty  to 
|>oint  out  the  slightest  del'ecU  This  I 
did ;  and  I  was  glad  to  observe,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  the  Uoyal  Arsenal,  Wool¬ 
wich,  that  these  defects  had  all  been  re¬ 
medied,  in  a  manner  which  experiments 
had  proved  to  be  most  successful.” 

Again,  in  another  part  of  Major  Hay’s 
letter,  we  find  the  expression  :  “The 
guns  never  ceased  firing  because  of  any 
casualty  to  our  men.”  The  tenor  of  this 
VOL.  LV!  —NO.  i 


letter  is,  we  say,  most  damaging  when  re¬ 
garded  as  the  answ’er — the  l^t  that  could 
be  given,  ns  is  fair  to  assume  —  to  the 
statements  brought  forward  by  ns  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last ;  published  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine;  vouched  by  Captain  llalsted  ; 
and  lastly,  by  that  very  high  authority, 
the  late  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  It  is  fair 
to  assume,  that  Major  Hay  would  have 
testified,  had  he  been  able,  that  breech- 
pieces  did  not  fly  out ;  that  Armstrong 
guns  had  not  to  be  withdrawn,  no  matter 
from  what  cause ;  that  fuses  did  not  spon¬ 
taneously  ignite  in  transitu ;  and  that 
none  of  our  men  suffered  casualties  by 
the  dispersion  of  lead  from  Armstrong 
shells  fired  over  their  heads. 

He  acknowledges  the  necessity  for  ef¬ 
fecting  slight  alterations  both  in  guns  and 
ammunition.  What  were  they,  and  why 
not  allow  the  public  to  judge  as  to  their 
gravity  ?  He  pronounces  confidently  as 
to  the  result  of  experiments  at  Woolwich ; 
but  in  what  manner  can  experience  gain¬ 
ed  with  recent  ammunition  rebut  the  al¬ 
legation  that  Armstrong  shells  and  fuses 
can  not  withstand  storage,  and  climatic 
vicissitudes  ? 

Hear  what  Sir  Howard  Douglas  testi¬ 
fied  concerning  the  alleged  danger  from 
lead  dispersion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine: 

“I  have  good  information,”  he  wrote,  “re¬ 
specting  the  real  performances  of  the  Armstrong 
guns,  which  entirely  corroborates  what  you  »tate 
of  the  lead  haring  blown  off,  to  the  great  peril 
of  the  troops  lying  down,  in  front,  and  over 
whose  heads  the  shells  were  projected  ;  and  that 
danger  is  now  so  manifest,  that  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  again  attempted.  This  will  be  a  se¬ 
rious  disability  in  war,  for  batteries  have  often 
occasion  to  fire  over  advanced  works.” 

In  reply  to  this  precise  testimony.  Sir 
William  Annstrong  and  his  friends  have 
not  adduced  one  positive  denial.  What 
then  is  the  inference  ?  Strangely  enough, 
the  China  correspondent  of  the  Times  has 
been  popularly  tliought  to  have  establish¬ 
ed  the  character  of  the  Armstrong  field- 
pieces  in  the  Chinese  campaign  ;  and  ibis 
despite  the  following  positive  testimony. 
We  quote  it  verbatim  : 

‘  At  six  A.M.,  on  the  fourteenth,”  (August, 
I860,)  WTOte  poor  Mr.  Boulby,  “the  whole 
army  was  afoot,  and  soon  after  that  hour  the 
march  commenced.  The  guns  were  in  front, 
with  two  hundred  rifies  in  skirmishing  order, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Rigaud.  Then 
followed  the  first  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
12 
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Royftls  and  Twenty-fi^  followed  by  the  Se¬ 
cond,  the  Queen’s  ^xtieth  rifles,  and  Fifteenth 
Punjabees — the  division  being  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  John  Michel.  The  second  division 
halted  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  first  on 
the  previous  night.  Just  at  the  angle  where 
the  river  bent  to  the  right,  a  casemat^  battery 
bad  been  formed  by  the  Tartars,  in  a  creek  on 
the  south  bank,  with  a  view  of  taking  the  allied 
troops  in  flank.  At  a  turn  of  the  stream  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down,  another  battery 
was  visible,  whose  fire  crossed  that  of  the 
creek  guns.  The  first  of  these  batteries  fired 
the  previous  day  on  a  reconnoitering  party,  so 
it  was  resolved  to  silence  it  before  commencing 
operations  against  the  intrenchments.  Two  of 
IWing's  Armstrongs  were  detailed  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  they 
opened  on  the  Chinese  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  The  enemy  were  not  slow  in  replying, 
and  for  ten  minutes  a  very  pretty  duel  was 
carried  on.  The  range  seemed  too  close,  so 
three  of  Desborough’s  24-pounder  howitzers 
were  ordered  to  the  front,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  Chinese  fire  was  completely  silenced.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  record  of  one  who 
had  pronounced  very  favorably  on  the 
merits  of  Sir  William’s  field-pieces  on  a 
previous  occasion.  How  damaging  is  his 
present  testimony !  Here  we  confessedly 
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have  guns  that  could  not  defend  them¬ 
selves  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  be¬ 
cause — and  the  reason  is  most  amusing — 
“  range  seemed  too  dose whereupon 
a  liowitzur  battery  bad  to  be  brought  in 
front,  (a  euphemism  for  “the  Armstrong 
battery  bad  to  be  withdrawn,”)  and  “  in 
five  minutes  the  Chinese  fire  was  com¬ 
pletely  silenced.” 

It  IS  impossible,  we  think,  to  weigh  all 
this  evidence,  gathered  from  independent 
sources,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
t  hat  the  Chinese  experience  very  far  from 
justifies  the  common  belief  in  the  safety 
and  thorough  efficiency  of  the  Armstrong 
field-pieces.  That  they  shoot  correctly, 
no  one  doubts ;  that  they  shoot  fair,  is  a 
necessity,  being  rifled  ;  that  the  segment¬ 
al  shell  is  deadly  against  troops  is  demon¬ 
strated.  Conceding  all  this,  however,  the 
Armstrong  field-pieces  and  animunilion 
may  both  be  still  defective ;  and  as  to  the 
larger  guns  now  being  made  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indificrent, 
they  are  fundamentally  diflerent  from  the 
original  Armstrong  gun  —  the  weapon 
that  has  been  fancied  to  have  achieved  so 
complete  a  success. 


From  Frsier’i  Msgsiine. 
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Many  of  us  have  learned  in  our  day 
bow  good  it  is  to  turn  our  steps  out  of 
this  crowded,  dusty  £uro^,  far  away  to 
the  calm  old  lauds  of  the  East.  Here 
indeed  is  our  real  life  in  the  great  throb¬ 
bing  heart  of  the  world  ;  here  in  our 
own  England,  where  the  cloud  rests  over 
the  “  million-peopled  city,”  fitly  as  over 
the  battle-field  of  humanity.  Here  are 
our  cares,  our  labors,  our  soaring,  strug¬ 
gling  hopes,  our  keen,  sharp  joys,  our 
solemn  duties.  ’Tis  a  poor  choice  to  give 
up  Englaud  in  our  manhood,  and  abandon 
forever  all  its  purpose  and  its  noble  strife, 
for  the  lotos-eater  life  of  the  South.  At 
this  hour,  when  every  voice  and  every 
arm  are  needed  to  grapple  with  error, 


and  want,  and  sin  —  when  it  is  not  one 
course  only  of  effort  which  we  would 
pursue,  but  a  hundred  lives  of  labor  we 
w'ould  fain  be  allowed  to  live  at  once,  if 
BO  we  might  do  somewhat  for  the  llight 
and  the  True — it  is,  I  say,  a  pitiful  thing 
to  quit  the  field  and  wander  away  to 
dream,  and  gaze,  and  f>onder ;  and  live, 
as  perhaps  man  may  have  earned  the 
right  to  live  in  centuries  to  come,  when 
Giant  Despair  and  Giant  Sin  are  dead, 
and  “  righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss 
each  other.”  Yet  even  now,  for  a  time, 
for  a  passing  experience,  there  is  nothing 
better  for  us  than  to  cool  our  fevered 
lips  in  the  waters  of  old  Nile,  and  wash 
our  wearied  eyes  in  Jordan.  We  see 
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this  life  in  a  new  aspect  from  that  differ- !  whose  bcanty  of  situation  is  so  vividly 
ent  world,  and  we  return  to  it  with  other  I  depicted  by  poor  Eliot  Warburton.  I 
thoughts.  Tiie  baser  part  of  its  ambi- :  had  landed  at  this  point  from  Jaffa,  after 
tioiis,  the  cumbrous  paraphernalia  of  its  j  a  visit  to  Palestine,  hoping  to  find  some 
luxuries  and  its  forms,  look  |»oor  and  j  party  of  travelers  proceeding  to  Baaibec 
childish  and  vulgar  when  wo  remember  j  and  willing  to  admit  me  into  their  caravan, 
them  as  we  sit  under  the  shallows  of  liarely  does  an  English  wonwn  fail  in  auy 
ruined  empires,  or  learn  in  the  free  life  comer  of  the  world  to  find  her  country- 
of  tents  with  how  few  and  how  simple  men  and  women  obeying  the  instincts  of 
things  can  all  our  multitudinous  wants  |  their  Viking  ancestors,  and  going  up  and 
be  sup[>lied.  A  voyage  to  the  East  from  j  down  upon  the  earih  like  another  “  roar- 
Europe  is  like  escaping  from  some  noisy,  |  ing  lion”  besiile  the  British  king  of  beasts! 
contentious  assembly,  with  its  glaring  We  ask  an  Italian  or  a  French  or  German 
gaslights  and  suffocating  air,  and  finding  woman,  whom  we  meet  by  chance  stray- 
ourselves  suddenly  in  the  cool,  fresli  j  ing  from  the  “  fatherland  ”  into  some 
summer  morning,  with  the  soft  mists  still  |  neighboring  country  :  “  Does  Madame 
lying  around  us,  and  Lucifer  yet  shining  i  travel  for  he.alth  or  pleasure?”  We  ask 
serenely  in  the  pale  blue  sky.  Das  Mor-  j  an  English  lady  by  her  own  fireside  : 
genlan'd  it  is,  in  very  truth,  and  the  j  “  What  on  earth  keeps  you  at  home 
morning  of  our  own  livescomes  back  to  us  ;  this  year?”  It  is  almost  too  much,  this 
there  in  the  same  mysterious  way  as  when  j  Anglicizing  of  the  world.  Under  the 
we  hear  the  half-remembered  notes  of  our  I  vast  shade  of  Cheops,  as  I  rode  up  in 
mother’s  songs,  or,  burying  our  faces  in  solemn  thought,  it  was  startling  to  be 
the  moss  and  grass,  inhale  “  the  field-  j  addressed  by  some  kindly  unknown  coin- 
smells  known  in  infancy.”  |  patriot :  “Would  you  like  to  join  our 

There  is  no  possibility  of  conveying  lunch,  ma’am  ?  Here  is  some  capital 
such  impressions  as  these  in  written  words  Bass’s  ale  !”  Reclining  in  our  tent  in 
or  paintetl  landscapes.  The  inspiration  Hebron,  within  a  lew;  siones’-throw  of  the 
evaporates  as  in  a  translated  poem ;  so  '  grave  of  Abr.ahara,  it  was  mortllying  to 
far  as  it  c.an  be  done,  many  beautiful  find  our  Druse  dragoman  serve  our  even- 
books  have  already  accomplished  it.  After  !  ing  meal  on  willow-pattern  plates  !  But, 
Eothen,  and  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross, ,  for  the  absurd  associations  such  nation- 
and  IJastern  Life,  who  needs  further  afities  produce,  I  envy  not  him  who  could 
description  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ?  Let !  >nake  a  great  journey  in  our  day,  and 
the  reader  exculpate  me  from  any  such  \  not  come  back  proud  and  thanklul  to 

E resumption  .as  the  attempt  to  supply  a  j  belong  to  our  Saxon  race.  The  trust  in 
etter  representation  than  these.  Only  !  our  word,  the  respect  for  our  courage, 
as  we  are  told  that  no  landscape  has  ever  (assumed  even  in  a  woman,)  the  belief 
been  twice  beheld  .alike  by  mortal  eyes,  i'l  the  steadfastness  of  our  resolution,  is 
but  that  grass  and  trees,  and  sunlight  and  i  something  that  does  one  good  to  meet, 
shifting  clouds,  are  forever  varying  the  |  I  know  not  that  I  did  not  like  .as  much 
scene,  so  I  would  offer  one  more  glance  1  as  .any  compliment  I  ev'er  heard,  the  re- 
at  those  bright  lands  reflected  in  another  >nark  of  a  iioor  Italian  camereria  :  “  Si 
human  souL  He  who  c.an  not  himself  <l'oe  sempre, ‘Pulito  come  gli  Inglesl.’ ” 
wander  (VVe  always  say,  Cle.an  as  the  English.) 

Ill-luck  (or  perhaps  special  good-luck) 
f,  f  J  To  »  region  far  away,  ruled  that  I  should  find  nobody  at  Bey- 

thTdat  “  "  “  ’  1  or  otherwise,  intending  L 

I  go  to  Baaibec  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I 
may  be  content  to  spend  an  hour,  in  j  remained,  therefore,  a  few  days  at  the 
thought,  at  least,  in  the  “  shining  Orient,”  hotel,  waiting  to  decide  what  I  should 
with  one  oompanion  more.  Be  the  ride  do,  and  enjoying  delightful  solitary  walks 
over  old  Lebanon  dull  or  otherwise,  he  across  the  little  triangular  peninsula  whose 
will  return  from  it  all  the  fresher  to  Eng- !  base  is  Lebanon  and  whose  apex  extends 
land.  I  seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  blue  Levant, 

In  the  course  of  a  somewh.at  adven- ;  a  little  way  north  of  Tyre.  One  morn- 
turous  solitary  pilgrim.age  to  the  East, '  ing  I  remember  having  strolled  through 
I  found  myself  three  years  ago  in  the  I  the  gardens  of  mulberry  and  almond, 
singular  loeanda,  a  mile  from  Beyrouth, '  kindly  guided  every  where  by  the  cour- 
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loous  peasants,  till  at  hst  I  sat  down  to  j  bedding,  and  table,  and  stool,  my  bath 
read  close  over  the  sea,  which  broke !  and  carpet-bag,  and  leather  traveling- 
wilh  its  delic^ite  fringe  of  foam  on  the  I  case,  all  the  things  with  which  we  crowd 
low  rocks  below.  Overhead  an  immense  j  so  many  rooms,  dwindled  to  the  burden 
hedge  of  cactus  sheltered  me  from  the  j  of  a  single  mule.  Springing  on  my  Eng- 
warm  spring  sun  ;  while  to  the  right  rose  |  lish  side-saddle,  and  riding  quickly  out 
np  the  glorious  Lebanon,  with  his  feet  in  '  of  the  entangled  mass  of  filthy  alloys 
the  sea,  and  his  snowy  crown  towering  '  which  forms  “  the  rising  emporium  of 
over  the  fir-woods  up  into  the  intense  '  Beyrouth,”  I  inhaled  with  ecstasy  the 
blue  sky.  I  took  out  the  little  SheUey  |  perfumed  air  of  the  orange  and  almond 
which  I  had  loved  to  read  in  the  green,  '  groves  outside  the  town,  and  gloried  in 
old  woods  of  the  home  of  my  youth  ;  I  the  prospect  of  .another  week  of  the  free 
but  nature  was  unrolling  a  poem  before  j  life  of  tents  ;  Lebanon  before  me,  and 
me  more  wondrous  than  the  Prometheus,  '  Baalbec  beyond  !  Baalbec  !  the  name 
more  balmy  than  the  Sensitive  Plant,  |  alone  seemed  teeming  with  sublime  mys- 
and  I  could  only  gare  and  dream,  and  be  '  teries.  Miss  Martineau  says,  that  when 
thankful.  Presently  there  came  by  a  '  she  was  a  school-girl,  she  had  on 

young  mother,  with  a  little  girl  running  i  herself  to  despise  Baal,"  but  that  he 
beside  her,  and  a  baby  of  a  year  old  in  !  appeared  a  very  different  personage  in 
her  arms.  Like  nearly  all  the  Syrian  his  own  magnificent  Heliopolis !  Forme 
women,  she  had  a  sweet,  soft  face,  and  the  old  forms  of  heathenism  had  long 
the  lithesome  figure  and  pretty  colors  of  possessed  a  strong  fascination.  Amid  all 
the  graceful  dress  made  her  a  charming  their  hideous  aberrations,  their  gross 
picture.  I  touched  my  bre.ast  and  he.ad,  pollutions,  I  had  delighted  to  find  traces 
of  course,  with  the  usual  salutation,  “Sa-  of  the  “light  which  lighteth  every  man 
haarn  aleik !  (Peace  be  with  you !)  and  re-  that  cometh  into  the  world,”  the  “  law 
ceived  the  fitting  reply,  “Aleik  sala&m  !”  written  on  the  hearts”  of  those  who  knew 
and  I  suppose  I  looked  at  the  little  child  not  Moses.  Highest  of  these  ancient 
as  mothers  like  their  infants  to  be  looked  faiths,  of  course  in  moral  purity,  stands 
at,  for,  without  a  word  or  a  hesitation,  the  Persian  fire-worship,  and  far  may  we 
she  placed  the  little  fellow  in  my  lap,  and  look,  save  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  for 
then  in  the  gentle  Eastern  fashion  seated  grander  thoughts  or  more  spiritual  pray- 
hersclf  silently  close  beside  me.  We  talk-  ers  than  those  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 
ed  a  long  while,  if  talking  it  could  be  “  Hurt  not  thy  neighbor  ;  be  not  wr.ath- 
called,  when  signs  and  smiles  and  my  ful ;  do  not  evil  from  shame.  Fall  not 
dozen  words  of  Ar.abic  had  to  do  all  the  into  avarice,  nor  violence,  nor  envy,  nor 
iluiy ;  and  then  she  rose  and  kissed  my  ])ride.  Answer  gently  thine  enemy.” 
hand,  and  passed  away  down  the  shore,  “The  procrastination  of  a  good  action 
singing  some  sweet,  monotonous  song.  !  is  a  sin.”  “There  are  those  tvho  love 
“Good  by!”  I  thought;  “pretty  Amina,  j  not  to  give.  The  place  which  aw.aits 
.and  dear  little  Mustapha,  we  shall  not  them  is  below.”  “O  Thou  who  dwell- 
meetagain,  but  your  ready  claim  of  human  est  in  primeval  light,  glory,  happiness, 
relationship  has  done  my  heart  good,  and  and  intelligence  —  absolute  m.asler  of  all 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.”  excellent,  and  pure,  and  holy  beings, 

When  it  became  evident  that  I  should  Ormusd,  Lord  of  Light  in  hc.avcn,  make 
find  no  companions  to  Baalbec,  I  was  me  perfect !  Give  me  .an  holiness  which 
obliged  to  resolve  for  myself  the  problem,  nothing  can  sluake,  in  my  actions  and  my 
Should  I  venture  on  the  journey  .alone  ?  Avords ;  give  me  the  power  to  do  that 
and  having  obtained  from  our  kind  Consul  good  Avhich  I  desire.”  “  I  pray  thee, 
the  recommendation  of  a  trustworthy  old  O  Ormusd  !  that  the  wicked  become  be- 
Turk  as  a  dragoman,  I  did  not  long  lievers,  that  they  be  henceforth  without 
hesitate.  It  w’as  a  lovely,  soft  morning  sin.”  “  I  believe  in  God  and  in  his  law', 
in  March  as  we  rode  out  of  Beyrouth,  Hell  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  resurrec- 
Hassan  and  I,  on  our  good  Syrian  steeds,  tion.  I  am  resolved  to  do  right.  Come 
and  the  muleteer  on  foot  beside  his  beast  to  my  help,  O  Ormusd  !  {Jeschts  Sade, 
laden  with  all  my  worldly  concerns — for  Vetididad  Sade,  and  PatHs  from  the 
that  blessed  w’eek,  at  all  events.  My  Zend  Avesta,  translated  by  Du  Perron.) 
tent,  my  kitchen,  my  cooking  and  eating  In  what  degree  this  high  Persian  faith 
utensils,  my  food  and  drink,  my  bed  and  (still  existing  in  no  ignoble  type  among 
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the  Parsees  of  India)  was  connected  with 
the  SHii-worsliip  of  tlie  gross  Phenician 
mythology,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  Per¬ 
haps  there  was  no  relation  at  all,  and 
IJaal,  (or  Bel,)  the  siin-god,  never  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  impure  Cines  the  homage 
of  a  true  worshiper  of  Orrnusd,  “  the 
supremely  wise  Lord,”  of  whom  the  2^nd 
Ave»ta  only  tells  us :  Ilis  light  is  hidden 
under  all  that  shines.”  At  least  the  faith 
of  which  Ileliogabalus  wa.s  hierophant  had 
fallen  as  low  as  ever  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  human  nature  may  be  debased. 
Yet  does  the  “golden  star,”  Zoroaster, 
throw  a  mysterious  halo  over  the  fire- 
worship  of  East  and  West  ;  that  faith 
which  blazed  out  in  the  Bactrian  plains 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  which 
lights  yet  its  memorial  fires  each  mid¬ 
summer  eve  in  the  vales  of  Christian  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 

To  return  to  my  journey. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  deli¬ 
cious  than  the  odors  of  these  lower  slopes 
of  Lebanon.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
half  the  trees  and  plants  flowering  round 
the  path,  some  with  pungent  aromatic 

terfumes,  others  luscious,  like  the  orjinge- 
lossoms  ;  and  then,  again,  clumps  of 
odoriferpus  pines,  wild  and  pure,  and 
under  them  growing  the  dwarf  lavender 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  We  hardly 
guess,  I  think,  how  much  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  summer  in  every  climate  comes 
from  the  gratification  of  our  sense  of 
smell,  not  only  from  the  recognized  per¬ 
fume  of  special  flowers,  but  the  united 
fragrance  of  all  the  vegetation  around  us, 
and  of  the  ground  itself  when  freshened 
by  rain  or  tillage.  The  sweetness  of  the 
violet  in  spring  is,  as  Shelley  says, 

“  Mixed  with  fresh  odor  sent 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instru¬ 
ment,” 

and  a  music  more  subtle  than  that  of 
sound  steals  into  our  hearts.  It  must 
have  happened  to  us  all,  sometimes,  I 
suppose,  to  have  been  startled  by  the 
vividness  of  some  feelings  thus  derived, 
some  sense  of  sudden  joy,  some  grasp  of 
happy  memory  of  the  love  which  blessed 
our  childhood,  some  a.spir.ation  of  heaven 
breathing  through  the  cares  of  earth. 
What  has  happened  to  us  ?  Only  that 
we  have  passe^l  near  a  jessamine  or  a  ho¬ 
neysuckle,  or  driven  past  a  hawthorn 
hedge,  or  ridden  under  a  few  fir-trees  on 
the  hill-side.  Aud  lie,  to  whom  the  world 


is  “as  the  dust  in  the  balance”  in  the 
immensity  of  his  universe,  be  has  fitted 
those  floa  ers  and  trees  to  yield  that  fra¬ 
grance  to  our  senses,  fitted  our  brain  and 
heart  to  receive  from  it  those  softening 
influences!  Methinks,  if  there  were  no 
other  proofs  in  the  world  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness,  the  flowers  would  supply  them  in 
abundance.  Answer  it  to  thyself^  poor 
soul,  that  doubtest  of  his  love,  that  darest 
not  trust  the  voice  in  thine  own  heart  tell¬ 
ing  thee  that  thy  Father  in  heaven  is  aU 
which  that  heart  c.an  adore.  Why  has 
ho  made  these  flowers  ?  why  does  he  send 
to  thee  these  /iff/e  joys,  as  gentle  and  un¬ 
noticed  often  as  a  mother’s  kiss  upon  a 
sleeping  child?  There  is  not,  it  would 
seem,  a  conceivable  reason  to  be  given 
fur  the  existence  of  flowers,  (at  least  for 
their  beauty  and  perfume,)  other  than  the 
intention  to  provide  for  man  a  pure  and 
most  delicate  pleasure.  Geologists  tell 
us  that  in  the  earlier  epochs  there  are 
few  traces  of  flowers;  such  as  there  w'ere 
being  small,  ami  probably  of  the  second¬ 
ary  colors,  mere  vessels  for  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  seeds.  Only  when  the  human 
era  approached,  the  order  of  the  rosacea* 
appealed,  the  fruit-trees  with  their  luxu¬ 
rious  burdens,  and  all  our  brightest  and 
sweetest  flowers,  till  “  the  wilderness  re¬ 
joiced  and  blossomed  ns  the  rose.”  Thus, 
as  the  coal,  and  the  iron,  and  the  stone 
were  laid  up  in  the  dawu  of  time  for 
our  use  to-day,  so  the  flowers  8pr.mg  up 
over  the  earth  for  our  delight  and  to 
deck  the  cradle  God  had  prepared  for 
his  child!  The  incense  in  the  churches 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communion  does 
not  fail  to  awaken  holy  thoughts  in  those 
who  have  a.ssociated  it  with  their  earliest 
worship  and  purest  devotion.  A  pitiful 
thing  is  it  that  God’s  own  censers  of  the 
flowers  should  ever  open  before  us  with¬ 
out  some  happy  and  tender  thoughts  of 
Him  who  has  made  them 

“  Spring  from  every  spot  of  earth 
To  show  his  love  is  there.” 

As  I  ascended  slowly  up  the  giant 
staircase  of  hills  piled  on.  one  another,  the 
scene  became  more  and  more  beautiful, 
and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea  below 
seemed  marvelous.  I  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  line  which  divided  the  sky 
half-way  from  the  zenith  was  that  of  the 
horizon.  On  the  spot  where  my  tent  w.a3 
pitched  for  the  night,  I  could  still  see  the 
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promontory  of  the  oM  Borytu«,  while  a 
M-ildeme.os  of  rcrdant  slopes  and  hage 
spors  of  the  mountains  lay  between.  The 
jnne-trees  fringin"  the  far-off  summits  to  ‘ 
the  west,  stood  out  for  a  while  against  the 
evening  sky,  and  the  valleys  grew  slowly  | 
gray  and  dim,  and  then  slier  a  little  time  ! 
the  lights  twinkled  here  and  there  in  the  ' 
Maronite  villagi*8  in  the  hollows  of  the  , 
great  hills,  and  high  up  in  the  convents 
perched  on  the  snowy  summits,  and  the  . 
stars  came  out  in  the  radiance  of  the  Sy- 1 
rlan  heavens,  and  Orion  strode  over  Le-  , 
banon.  ' 

Regretfully  I  turned  at  last  for  the  ' 
night  to  my  little  tent,  just  large  enough  , 
for  my  bed  and  table  and  stool  and  bath.  i 
Close  by  was  the  picturesque  “  Khan,”  an 
o{>en  shed,  where  Hassnn  and  the  mule¬ 
teer  slept,  and  where,  as  usual,  we  found 
a  man  to  supply  ns  with  a  fowl  and  etrgs,  i 
and  delicious  fresh  water.  These  “Khans”  i 
give  us  Europeans  a  strange  idea  of  the  ! 
nations  which  from  immemorial  time  have  j 
erected  and  preserved  such  harbors  ofj 
refuge  open  to  every  wayfarer  at  scarcely  | 
above  an  hour’s  journey  from  each  other;  | 
and  yet,  while  providing  the  inns,  have  ne-  [ 
ver  dreamed  of  fonning  roads,  even  in  the  I 
rudest  and  simplest  manner.  I  had  asked  i 
my  Piedmontese  dragoman  Abengo,  rid- 1 
ing  out  of  Jerusalem  near  Colonia: 

“  Why  do  not  the  people  throw  these  ■ 
shocking  boulders  off  the  roads  ?”  l 

“  Qj^  the  road.  Signora  ?  They  al- ! 
ways  throw  them  on  it,  and  o#  their  ' 
fields.”  I 

“But  has  the  government  nothing  to  j 
say  in  the  matter  ?”  | 

“  II  govemo  ?  Cosa  sia  il  govemo,  i 
qni.  Signora?”  ^ 

My  tent  was  of  course  close  to  the  j 
mnle-track  which  passed  the  khan,  and  I 
formed  the  regular  highway  from  Bey¬ 
routh  to  Damascus.  I  had  not  been  long 
asleep  on  my  little  gridiron  of  a  bed  be¬ 
fore  I  was  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
caravan  with  mules  tumbling  over  the 
tent-pe^s,  and  a  general  hubbub  and 
chattering  of  Arabic.  It  was  not  very 
pleasant,  but  courage  had  come  in  ray 
long  wanderings,  and  neither  that  nor 
many  subsequent  similar  disturbances 
prevented  me  from  rest.  We  rose  early 
next  morning,  and  breakfiisteil  before 
dawn,  not  too  luxuriously,  in  the  chill 
drizzle,  while  my  tent  was  struck  and 
placed  on  the  mule,  and  our  horses  sad¬ 
dled.  Reader,  do  not  envy  that  luxurious 
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meal — shocking  bread,  (dry,  of  course,) 
two  eggs,  and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk 
in  a  tin  cup,  which  possessed  a  peculiar 
flavor  of  its  own,  contracted  (I  could  not 
but  surmise)  from  being  used  as  the  re- 
cepUicie  of  Ilassan’s  private  store  of 
onion.sl  Soon  I  was  on  a  beautiful  young 
chestnut,  which  the  poor  old  fellow  had 
designed  for  his  own  especial  delight,  and 
in  a  few  hours  we  were  scrambling  up 
such  snowy  hights  as  put  both  the  horse's 
mettle  and  mine  to  the  test.  N olhing  can 
be  conceived  more  unlike  what  we  ^i  a 
road  than  these  tracks  over  Lebanon,  to 
which  the  worst  of  Alpine  passes  ever 
used  for  mules  or  horses  is  a  joke.  My 
jouimey  chanced  to  bo  at  an  unlucky  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  snows  were  beginning  to 
melt,  but  the  good  summer  (lasses  still 
quite  unattainable.  Frequently  the  be<l 
of  a  torrent  formed  our  path,  and  scram¬ 
bling  on  foot  over  the  adjacent  bights, 
I  watched  with  anhazement  the  horses 
driven  by  Ha.ssnn  up  actual  cataracts 
with  rocks  as  high  as  their  breasts,  the 
fine  animals  clambering  np  them  like  so 
many  cats  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  and 
rush  of  the  waters.  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  had  been  making  an  ill-advised 
short  cut,  Ilassan  informed  me  there  was 
nothing  for  us  but  to  descend  a  certain 
tremendous  declivity  on  which  the  un- 
tracked  snow  lay  thick,  and  whereon  (as 
there  was  no  track  at  all  down  that  hill¬ 
side)  it  was  impossible  to  guess  into  what 
hollows  our  horses  might  fall.  At  the 
bottom  there  was  a  sharp  ledge  and  pre¬ 
cipice,  on  which  the  snow  could  not  lie, 
falling  sheer  into  a  deep  valley  below. 
The  affair  w’as  to  make  our  horses  go 
down  to  the  ledge,  and  there  turn  short, 
and  ride  along  the  edge  till  we  could  de¬ 
scend  more  safely.  Down  we  went  in  a 
moment  up  to  the  horse’s  knees,  and 
then,  according  to  the  irregular  rocks 
under  us,  to  the  girths,  the  poor  brutes 
floundering  on,  and  the  steep  declivity 
forcing  them,  helplessly  tumbling  for¬ 
ward,  till  in  a  few  moments  we  were  on 
the  ledge  over  the  precipice.  The  im¬ 
petus  with  which  w'e  had  descended,  add¬ 
ed  to  my  weight,  rendered  it  apparently 
impossible  for  my  horse  to  stop  himself. 
The  fine  young  creature  knew  his  own  dan¬ 
ger,  however;  and  as  we  hung  for  a  few 
seconds  on  the  edge,  his  struggles  were 
frantic. 

The  grandeur  of  the,  scene  in  some  of 
these  defiles  is  indescribable.  It  does 
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not  in  the  least  partake  of  the  Alpine 
character,  having  no  pointed  “aiguilles”  or 
celestial  “  Jungiraus”  rising  up  over  the 
clouds  into  the  blue  heaven  like  a  glori¬ 
fied  soul — a  Virgin  in  an  assumption  of 
Guido.  Lebanon  is  an  aged,  hoary  saint 
with  giant  limbs,  kneeling  upon  earth. 
The  rounded  hills,  the  hollow  cooes,  are 
all  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  desolation 
of  the  barren  bights  and  the  luxuri.ant 
verdure  of  the  valleys  surp<as8  every  thing 
in  Europe.  Sometimes  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  mountains  a  chasm  opens  deep 
and  dark  as  into  the  mouth  of  hell,  or  as 
the  glimpses  we  gain  in  God-illumined 
hours  into  the  abysses  of  our  own  sinful 
souls.  An<l  lo  I  the  path  winds  down 
into  the  pit  where,  it  would  seem,  no  foot 
could  tread,  and  the  sunlight  is  blotted 
out,  and  we  go  deeper  and  deeper,  with 
not  a  shrub  or  blade  of  grass  over  the 
barren  olilTs,  till  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  wo  suddenly  find  the  sweet  wild 
hyacinth  and  the  lovely  white  lily  of 
Palestine,  Christ’s  chosen  token  of  the 
father’s  love. 

After  many  long  hours  of  alternate 
mounting  and  descending  of  these  hills 
and  vales,  the  traveler  obt.oins  a  sight  of 
the  Vale  of  B.aalbec  lying  like  a  vast 
green  lake  between  him  and  the  parallel 
chain  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Tlie  effect  is 
very  singular,  the  plain  being  nearly  flat, 
and  the  verdure  of  its  fields  contrasting 
with  the  olifls  of  the  mountains,  w’liich 
are  of  a  red  and  even  crimson  hue,  while 
the  summits  are  of  glittering  snow. 

To  confess  the  truth,  this  Valley  of  the 
Ilaraun  had  no  small  share  in  luring  me 
to  my  present  adventure.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  I  had  read  Paradise 
and  t/ie  Peri  with  all  a  child’s  limitless 
delight,  and  still  I  remembered  every 
word  of  it  by  heart,  and  felt  perhaps  far 
too  little  grown  beyond  the  longing, 
which  had  once  brought  many  a  tear,  to 
say  like  the  spirit  ascending  from  that 
tiowery  plain. 

“  Joy,  joy  forever,  my  task  is  done. 

The  gates  are  passed,  and  heaven  is  won.” 

When  shall  we  all  shake  off  this  effemi¬ 
nate  yearning  for  peace  and  bliss,  and 
know  that  it  onght  to  be 

“  Life,  not  Death,  for  which  we  pant ; 

More  life  and  fuller,  t?iat  we  want  ?” 

More  life  to  be,  to  do,  to  suffer  all  that  is 


allotted  to  us  here  in  this  world,  where 
there  is  larger  Bp.aoe  for  all  good  and  holy 
things  than  we  sliall  ever  fill  ?  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  miserable  theology  of  the  last 
century  infects  us  still,  though  there  are 
signs  on  every  hand  that  we  are  out¬ 
growing  it.  The  doctrine  which  Paley 
taught  so  lucidly,  that  “  Virtue  consists 
in  doing  right, /or  the  sake  of  everlasting 
felicity p  is  perhaps  rarely  preached  now 
in  all  the  effrontery  of  its  baseuess.  Yet 
we  go  on  most  of  us  mixing  up  sucli  hopes 
with  more  disinterested  motives,  and  in 
the  depths  of  our  hearts  longing — not  for 
more  work  to  do  and  more  power  to  do 
it  to  serve  God  and  man — but  for  mere 
rest,  or  poor  paltry  happiness.  Few  of 
us  could  die  as  did  last  year  a  friend, 
saying,  os  he  did  to  roe ;  “  Of  course  1  do 
not  fear  to  die,  but  I  would  fain  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  work.  1  had  great  pmwers 
committed  to  me,  and  I  have  but  half 
used  them.”  This  is  the  right  spirit ;  not 
our  indolent  sigbings  for  paradise  and  re¬ 
pose. 

Only  to  one  class  of  human  beings,  I 
believe,  is  it  well  to  speak  much  of  bea- 
vep.  To  those  among  us  whose  lot  is 
mainly  a  happy  one,  the  sense  of  immor¬ 
tality  is  fitly  placed  in  the  background  of 
consciousness,  to  give  this  life’s  trials  an 
importance  they  could  not  retain  were  we 
able  always  to  view  them  from  the  “  De¬ 
lectable  Mountains”  whence  heaven  seems 
BO  near ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  desired  for 
ns  tliat  we  should  force  this  consciousness 
into  more  vivid  prominence.  But  to  our 
unhappy  brothers  and  sisters  whose  earth¬ 
ly  lives  are  steeped  in  vice  and  squalor, 
whose  homes  are  the  crowded  lodging- 
rooms  of  hideous  lanes,  where  the  moral 
atmosphere  and  the  natural  air  are  alike 
tainted  by  the  foulest  filth  and  sin,  there 
is  need  that  we  should  speak  of  another 
life.  We  need  to  tell  them  that  these 
sordid  courts  and  reeking  alleys  are  not 
all  our  beautiful  world,  that  there  are 
other  flowers  growing  in  wood  and  field 
than  those  they  see  sickening  in  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  their  gin-palaces;  and  above  all, 
that  there  is 

“  A  great  world  of  light  that  lies 
Behind  all  human  destinies 

in  whose  dawning  radiance  the  most  sor¬ 
did  existence  may  be  glorified  even  now. 

It  was  rather  a  sad  disenchantment 
from  the  visions  which  Paradise  and  the 
Peri  had  awakened,  which  awaited  me. 
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As  we  approached  the  valley  of  Baalbec  | 
late  in  the  day,  after  eight  or  nine  hours’  j 
hard  riding,  I  found  myself  constantly  re-  j 
peating :  | 

“  Now  over  Syria’s  land  of  roses  ! 

Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes,  ' 

And  like  a  glory  the  broi^  Sun  j 

Bangs  over  sainted  Lebanon, 

Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers  | 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 

While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet" 

^Vlas !  nothing  could  be  much  less  like  a 
vale  of  flowers  than  it  was  at  the  moment 
of  my  visit.  The  corn  was  just  sprouting, 
but  spring  had  not  begun,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  to  the  carpeteel  fields  of  Palestine 
glowing  with  lilies,  and  tulips,  and  the 
yellow  stars  of  Bethlehem,  and  fields  of 
the  red  “  tears  of  Christ,”  struck  a  chill 
to  my  anticipations.  How  quickly  does 
skepticism  set  in  !  I  began  immediately 
to  press  my  andacious  doubts  to  the  most 
frightful  lengths ;  were  there  actually 
such  creatures  as  Peris  at  all  ?  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  query  to  poor  Hassan.  Had 
he  heard  of  Peris  ?  W ere  there  any  such 
beings? 

“  Commande,  Signora  ?  Cosa  sono 
Peris  ?” 

“  A  sort  of  Djinns,  Hassan,  who  live 
on  nothing  but  perfumes,  and  were 
turned  out  of  paradise.” 

“Oh!  yes  —  there  were  all  sorts  of 
Djinns.  The  Signora  will  wait  till  we 
come  to  Baalbec ;  there  she  will  see  the 
stones  placed  by  the  Djinns  in  the  tern- 
les  of  the  idols.  None  but  Djinns  could  j 
ave  placed  them,  they  are  so  large.”  | 
“Hassan,  I  intend  to  have  my  tent 
pitched  among  the  ruins.  There  is  shel 
ter  among  them,  I  suppose,  for  you  and 
the  muleteer?” 

“  O  Signora  mia !  it  is  quite  out  of 
question.  Impossible  !  impossible  1  There 
are  great  black  vaults ;  Djinns  built 
them ;  Djinns  are  always  going  about 
Baalbec.  I  will  show  the  Signora  a  nice 
clean  locanda  outside  the  ruins  where 
they  wash  every  day.  That  will  suit  the 
Signora.  But  Baalbec,!  oh !  no,  nd,  le  ro- 
vine  !  demonij  !  Djinns  !” 

“  But  men  built  those  ruins,  I  assure 
you,  Hassan.  I  have  read  a  book  written 
at  the  time  when  men  still  made  such 
temples,”  (it  was  needless  to  name  Vitru¬ 
vius  )  “in  which  the  whole  method  of 
raising  those  huge  stones  is  described.” 


[J  une. 

The  Turkish  incredulity  evinced  at  this 
information,  instantly  cari  ied  me  back  in 
memory  to  a  scene  in  the  pleasant  North¬ 
ern  Hay  at  Exeter,  whither  1  had  chanced 
to  stray  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the 
charming  old  city.  1  had  been  laboring 
to  convince  a  group  of  poor  women  at 
work  under  a  tree  that  it  was  not  (as 
they  averred)  a  planet  which  drove  tlie 
unfortunate  culprits  into  the  neighboring 
jail,  but  that  planets  were  vast  worlds 
rolling  through  the  summer  evening  sky 
over  our  heads,  leaving  quite  uniram- 
I  meled  the  freedom  of  man  to  pick — or 
;  not  to  pick — pockets.  “Them  as  reads 
I  books,”  replied  the  spokeswoman,  taking 
^  the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  a  glance, 

I  and  summing  up  the  case  (literally)  from 
the  bench,  “  them  as  reads  books  learns 
many  things,  but  we  knows  it  is  a  planet 
;  as  sends  them  to  jail !” 
i  It  is  very  droll  to  see  the  way  in  which 
'  a  true  Oriental  treats  English  ideas ;  the 
{  quiet  superiority  with  which  he  smiles  at 
I  our  enthusiasm  about  old  w^alls  and  old 
I  stories  of  idolaters  whose  souls  are  in  Je- 
haniim,  and  the  ridiculous  state  of  fuss  we 
display  to  jump  up  from  our  meals,  and 
go  on  hither  and  thither,  instead  of  sit¬ 
ting  the  rest  of  the  day  calm  and  cross- 
legged,  enjoying  tobacco  and  existence. 
Hassan  was  a  kind  old  fellow,  as  con.sider- 
ate  of  my  comfort  as  his  comprehension 
of  an  English  lady’s  requirements  per¬ 
mitted.  But  his  stoicism  quite  put  me  to 
the  blush  w'hen  I  mentioned  such  trifles 
as  that  the  iron  (in  my  stirrup)  w’as  enter¬ 
ing  into  my  sofe,  .and  that  the  absence  of 
a  bar  in  my  gridiron  bod  did  not  increase 
its  suitability  for  repose.  Whenever  I 
was  in  particular  j>erplexity  concerning 
the  awful  precipices  we  were  descending, 
and  looked  for  Hassan’s  aid  to  force  my 
horse  to  attempt  them,  to  a  certainty  I 
saw  him  placidly  rolling  up  a  pinch  of 
Latakia  into  a  cigarette,  striking  his  light 
and  proceeding  unconcernedly  with  a 
quiet  response  to  appeal :  “  V enga, 
Signora,  non  e’e  pencolo.”  At  last  we 
reached  the  level  plain  through  cataracts 
of  melting  snow.  It  was  very  cold,  very 
bleak,  very  dismal.  No  signs  of  a  Peri 
an^  where.  Coming  up  to  a  small  ruined 
building  I  inquired  :  “  Is  that  an  Imaret, 
Hassan  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  an  Imaret  is,  Sig¬ 
nora.” 

It  w’as  disheartening!  The  mule  was 
far  behind  ;  so  we  rested  beside  the  brook 
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which  I  had  hoped  mijiht  have  been  the 
“  Bmall  Iniaret’s  rustic  fount and  some 
Maronite  w’onien  coming  uj),  I  began  to 
sketch  them,  and  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  merry  group.  Two  hours  more 
hrougl»t  us  to  the  large  village  of  Zachly. 

The  houses  are  all  of  mud,  with  flat 
roofs  made  of  branches,  and  covered  by 
another  coatings  of  mud.  Inside  they 
are  mostly  supported  by  the  stem  of  a 
tree  in  the  middle,  and  arc  divided  into 
two  or  three  chambers.  Along  the  walls 
on  shelves  are  ranged  rows  of  tin  vessels 
just  as  in  our  cottages ;  and  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  several  I  saw  wonderfully  elabor¬ 
ate  iron  grates.  A  recess  in  the  w.all 
contains  piles  of  mats  and  the  hard 
cushions  of  raw  cotton,  which  form  alike 
chairs,  sofas,  and  beds.  The  rotigh  un- 
planed  door,  w’itli  its  wooden  lock,  and 
the  windows  half  stuffed  up,  reminded  me 
of  .an  Irish  ciibin,  a  similitude  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  abundant  population  of 
fowls,  cats,  and  dogs,  and,  above  all,  of 
lovely  rosy  little  children.  We  stopped 
outside  the  first  tolerable  habitation,  and 
asked  leave  of  the  owners  to  pitch  my 
tent  in  the  angle  of  grass  outside  it.  I 
was  more  than  welcome.  In  five  minutes 
while  Ilassan  was  arranging  the  tent,  I 
had  a  perfect  court  of  the  poor  simple 
creattires  gathering  ronnd  me,  kissing 
my  hands,  saying  soft  kindly  words,  and 
giving  me  their  only  luxuries,  daffodils 
and  sweet  carrots.  One  pleasant-faced 
old  woman  having  found  my  hands  ap¬ 
parently  to  her  taste,  proceeded  to  put 
ner  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kiss  and 
bless  me  in  the  most  motherly  w.ay.  I 
wondered  whether  the  poor  soul  might 
have  h.ad  a  daughter  of  whom  I  remintled 
her,  for  she  seemed  much  affected  in  some 
unexplained  m.anner.  To  amuse  them  I 
showed  them  the  contents  of  my  travel¬ 
ing-bag,  writing  .and  dressing  and  lunch¬ 
eon  .api)aratus,  each  new  object  calling 
forth  ec8t.acie8  of  wonder  and  delight, 
and  screams  of  “  Tail) !  Talb  katiyeh” 
(good !  very  good ;)  and  the  smell  of 
eau-decologne  and  toilet-vinegar,  and 
taste  of  biscuits  and  bits  of  sugar,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  8urp.as8  all  experience  of  earth¬ 
ly  luxuries.  My  little  rough  sketch-book 
was  hardly  comprehensible  till  I  began 
to  draw  the  children,  and  there  was 
much  amusement,  and  many  undeserved 
“  Taibs and  then  they  each  told  me 
their  names,  which  I  wrote  down  in  the 
order  following ; 


First,  my  hostess,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  with  soft,  bright  color  and  kind¬ 
ly  brown  eyes.  Her  name  and  that  of 
her  dear  little  child,  who  could  not  be 
kept  from  running  up  every  five  minutes 
and  giving  me  a  shy  pat  on  the  knee, 
was  “Helena.”  When  I  made  her  un¬ 
derstand  it  was  a  name  dear  to  me,  she 
showed  her  pleasure  very  prettily.  Then 
came,  as  they  sat  in  the  circle  on  the 
ground  or  stood  behind  it,  Mareen,  and 
Wardeyji,  and  Ynsmeen,  (Jessamine,)  and 
Myrrhi,  and  Yussef,  and  liachayl,  and 
Maddalena,  and  Maroon,  and  Fatme,  and 
another  Yussef,  and  Hoalee,  and  Georgi, 
and  Aida,  and  Mal.achee,  and  Dieb,  and 
j  Niddy,  and  Barbftra  (pronounced  with 
the  middle  “a”  intensely  broad,)  and 
Papes  Salieh,  the  priest.  This  last  was  a 
noble-looking  young  man  with  high  cylin¬ 
drical  black  cap  and  black  robe,  and  long 
i  flowing  brown  hair.  When  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  he  was  the  priest,  (as  I  of 
I  course  recognized  at  first,)  I  made  him  a 
j  respectful  salutation,  whereat  he  was 
highly  pleased,  and  showed  me  afterward 
all  the  kindness  in  his  power. 

Having  finished  my  dinner,  and  given 
bits  of  sugar  to  the  children,  and  hones 
to  the  respectable  dog  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  who  thenceforth  constituted  him¬ 
self  the  sentry  over  my  cantp^  (of  one,)  I 
retired  into  private  life  by  a  general  sa- 
j  laam  .and  “kataherib,”  (th.ank  you,)  and 
closed  my  tent  door  for  the  night ;  not, 

[  however,  from  i*ublic  gaze  could  I  retire 
so  easily.  I  had  just  wound  my  watch, 
and  prepared  Ibr  further  steps  toward 
repose,  when  some  faint  sounds  caused 
me  to  look  up  and  round.  Lo  !  throngh 
the  slit  of  the  tent-door  a  whole  perpen¬ 
dicular  row  of  bright  laughing  girls’  eyes 
w’ere  peering  at  me;  while  Master  Nid¬ 
dy  and  Miss  Amina,  and  sundry  other 
small  imps,  were  extended  on  the  ground 
poking  tneir  funny  little  hands  under  the 
fringe  of  the  tent.  Poor  Niddy  1  I  had 
looked  in  vaiu  for  the  stray  “  babe  of 
Paradise,” 

“  Among  the  rosy  wild  flowers  playing, 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they.” 

Niddy  was  always  playing  with  Hassan’s 
cooking  utensils,  to  the  exasperation  of 
that  worthy,  who  finally  gave  him  a  push 
with  the  portable  kitchen  itself,  whereby 
Niddy  was  sent  howling  away.  Five 
minutes  afterward,  however,  he  was 
peeping  at  me  as  comically  as  ever,  and 
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performing  the  moHt  Tivaoious  pantomime 
whose  moral  was  Do  give  me  another 
lump  of  sugar.”  To  return,  however,  to 
my  evening  reception.  When  it  became 
publicly  known  by  the  Court  Circular  of 
Zaclily  that  1  was  actually  going  to  bed, 
the  anxiety  of  my  female  friends  to  in¬ 
spect  the  mysteries  of  an  English  toilet 
became  overpowering.  One  pretty  girl 
pushed  in  resolutely  through  the  slit  with 
an  offering  of  some  raw  carrots  ns  a  pleas* 
ing  evening  refreshment,  and  then  a 
dosen  followed.  **  La,  la  !  Emshi !  em- 
sbi  1  salaam.”  (No,  no  1  Go  away.  Peace 
be  with  you  !)  It  was  of  no  sort  of  use. 
How  did  1  comb  and  brush  ray  hair  ? 
Was  it  as  long  as  theirs  I  What  were 
the  garments  of  '‘^Artgliss  The  thirst 
for  useless  knowledge  for  a  long  time 
overcame  all  other  considerations  till  a 
vast  amount  of  kissing  had  been  per¬ 
formed  on  my  bands  and  cheeks;  and 
finally,  with  many  a  soft  word  and  bright 
smile,  the  pretty  creatures  took  wing  like 
a  flock  of  pigeons. 

It  rained  that  night  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Every  thing  was  damp  in  my  tent, 
and  the  departure  in  the  cold  gray  dawn 
w’as  any  thing  but  pleasant,  save  for  the 
kindly  good-by  of  the  Haronites,  quite 
astonished  apparently  at  the  receipt  of  a 
moderate  bavk»hee»h  in  return  for  their 
hospitality.  1  saw  them  again  on  my 
homeu’ard  journey,  and  there  obtained 
lodgings  in  the  liousc  of  Helena,  the 
weather  being  terribly  cold  for  tents. 
On  that  occasion  1  saw  more  of  their  sim¬ 
ple  patriarchal  life,  watched  the  baking  of 
their  miserable  bread,  (mere  meal  pan¬ 
cakes  toasted  for  oue  minute  in  a  red-hot 
earthen  jar,)  and  accompanied  them  to 
their  vesper  service  in  their  own  little 
chapel  As  the  sun  went  down  over  Leb¬ 
anon  the  bell  rang  for  prayers.  We  had 
only  a  few  yards  to  walk  to  their  small 
church,  which  teemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
chapel-of-ease  to  the  larger  one  a  mile  off 
in  the  center  of  Zacbly.  Imagine  not, 
O  reader  I  that  it  is  to  a  Bath  or  Chel¬ 
tenham  cbapel-of  ease  to  which  1  was  con¬ 
ducted,  wherein  to  sit  in  a  crimson-cush¬ 
ioned  pew,  “  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  So-and- 
so.”  A  quadrangle  of  mud  walls,  brown 
M’ithout  and  whitewashed  within,  a  flat 
roof  of  branches  and  mortar,  a  post  for 
support  in  the  center,  a  confessional  at 
one  side,  a  little  lectern,  an  altar  without 
crucifix,  and  only  decorated  by  two  can¬ 
dlesticks,  a  jar  of  fresh  daffodils,  some 
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poor  prints,  and  a  blue  teacup  for  sac¬ 
ramental  plate,  a  little  cottage-window 
into  which  the  setting  sun  w.as  shining 
softly ;  sueh  was  the  chapel  of  Zachly. 
A  few  men  knelt  to  the  left,  a  few  women 
to  the  right;  in  front  of  the  altar  was  a 
group  of  children,  also  kneeling,  and 
waiting  to  take  their  part  in  the  ser 
vice.  At  the  lectern  stood  the  noble 
figure  of  young  Papas  Salieh  leaning  on 
one  of  the  crutches  which  in  all  East¬ 
ern  ch arches  arc  provided  to  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  the  attendants,  w'ho,  like  Abra¬ 
ham,  “  worship  leaning  on  the  top  of  a 
staff.”  Beside  the  Papas,  stood  a  nigged 
but  intelligent  little  acolyte,  who  chanted 
very  well,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lectern  was  an  aged  peasant,  who  also  took 
his  part.  The  prayers  were  of  course  un¬ 
intelligible  to  me,  being  in  Arabic  ;  but  I 
recognised  in  the  Gospel  the  chapter  of 
genealogies  in  Luke,  over  w'hose  liard 
names  the  priest  helped  his  friend  quite 
unaffectedly.  The  reading  over.  Papas 
Salieh  took  off  his  black  and  red  cap,  and 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  commenced  an¬ 
other  chanted  prayer,  while  the  women 
beside  me  bowed  till  they  kissed  the 
ground  in  Eastern  prostration,  beating 
their  breasts  so  as  quite  to  startle  me. 
The  group  of  children  made  the  res|>onses 
at  intervals,  and  then  the  priest  blessed  ns, 
and  the  simple  service  was  over,  having 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes.  While 
we  were  departing,  the  Papas  seated  him¬ 
self  in  the  confessional,  and  a  man  went 
immediately  into  the  penitent's  place  be¬ 
side  him.  There  was  something  very  af¬ 
fecting  to  me  in  this  poor  little  church  of 
clay,  with  its  humble  efforts  at  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  flowers,  and  music,  all  built  and 
adorned  by  the  worshipers’  own  hands, 
and  served  by  the  young  peasant  priest, 
doubtless  the  son  and  brother  of  some  of 
his  own  flock. 

[These  recollections  were  written  orig¬ 
inally  in  Greece,  immediately  after  the  lit¬ 
tle  scenes  to  which  they  refer.  As  I  pre¬ 
pare  them  now  for  the  press,  it  is  with  a 
pang  I  retrace  the  memory  of  that  inno¬ 
cent  village,  the  gentle  playful  groups 
that  gathered  round  me,  the  church  where 
the  stranger’s  heart  ascended  with  theirs 
to  the  common  Father  of  all,  the  humble 
cottage  where  I  slept  that  last  night,  wcl- 
oomed  so  kindly  to  the  little  room  aban¬ 
doned  for  my  use,  and  left  to  rest  with 
such  soft  kisses  on  my  hands,  and  wishes 
for  God’s  “  peace  ”  upon  me.  Alas !  alas ! 
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Z:ichly  is  now  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins  I 
the  cottage,  the  church,  are  doubtlees 
crumbled  to  the  ground,  and  the  poor, 
Iiumble  people!  Heaven  grant  they  may 
have  e8c:»ped  when  the  savage  Druses 
overwhelmed  their  village ;  and  that  the 
sweet,  motherly  Helena,  and  her  dear 
little  children,  and  those  bright  girls, 
and  Salieh,  and  the  rest,  may  not  have 
moistened  with  their  blood  the  spot 
where  I  saw  them  so  peaceful  and  so 
happy.  At  the  best,  the  condition  of  the 
Maronite  fugitives  is  miserable  to  contera* 
plate.] 

After  leaving  Zachly,  I  had  to  ride  six 
hours  before  reaching  B.aalbec.  The  plain 
Wiis  dreary,  and  the  wind  piercingly  cold  ; 
but  Haalbec  was  before  me,  and  I  could 
h.ardly  master  my  impatience,  as  I  knew 
my.self  to  be  approaching  the  ruins  with 
which  I  had  always  associated  a  mystery 
and  a  m.aje.sty  beyond  all  others  in  the 
worhi.  The  very  name  of  Haalbec  for 
years  b.ack  had  stirred  up  in  me  all  w'ilde.st 
imaginings  of  the  sublime  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  here  I  was  within  an  hour  of  be¬ 
holding  it  all.  Was  it  /in  truth  ?  Was 
that  chain  Lebanon,  and  that  other 
mighty  range  before  me  Anti-Lebanon  ? 
and  did  the  huge  walls  actually  rise  be¬ 
tween  me  and  that  black  hill  to  which 
Hassan  was  pointing?  At  last  it  came. 

“  Signora  !  Eoco  Haalbec !” 

A  small  rise  in  the  plain  h.ad  enabled  us 
to  see  it  some  four  miles  off,  a  great  block 
of  castellated  masonry,  (the  Saracenic 
walls,)  out  of  w’hich  rose  clearly,  even  at 
that  distance,  the  six  columns  of  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  still  “  stand 
sublime,” 

Casting  their  shadows  from  on  high, 

Like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 

Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

My  heart  beat  with  the  pleasure  we  can 
only  feel  a  few  times  in  a  life,  and  we  sped 
onward  as  fast  as  our  Syrian  steeds  would 
bear  us.  About  two  miles  from  the  city 
itself,  I  was  suddenly  attracteil  by  a  sin¬ 
gular  building.  It  consisted  of  eight  col¬ 
umns  of  beautiful  polished  red  granite,  but 
divested  of  their  capitals,  and  surmounted 
by  only  a  rude  architrave  of  plain  stones  so 
us  to  form  an  octagon.  One  interoolumni- 
ation  was  tilled  by  the  usual  Moslem  niche, 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  Kaaba. 
It  was  clear  this  w-as  one  of  the  common 
pieces  of  Arab  architecture,  wherein  they 
plundered  the  materials  of  other  temples 


to  erect  mosques  for  themselves.  There 
is  something  in  this  practice  curiously 
akin  to  certain  moral  thievings  and  bor¬ 
rowings  in  their  own  and  other  scots. 
Mohammed  himself  had  made  of  the  tra- 
ditioncU  part  of  the  creed  of  Arabia  a  mere 
patchwork,  stolen  from  Jews  and  Christ¬ 
ians.  In  our  time  there  are  modem  sects 
and  churches  which  are  constantly  rob¬ 
bing  from  earlier  faiths  their  prayers  and 
rituals,  maiming,  and  displacing,  and  bar¬ 
barously  building  them  into  new  forms, 
just  as  the  Arabs  did  the  blocks  out  of  the 
temples  of  their  predecessors.  Surely  such 
practices  must  ever  mark  the  absence  of 
the  true  inspiration  alike  of  art  and  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment.  It  is  at  best  a  dead 
and  negative  creed  which  does  not  blos¬ 
som  out  spontaneously  in  its  own  appro- 
pri.ate  cultus  of  prayer  and  praise;  and 
with  proper  time  and  opportunity  in  all 
the  forms  of  Art — architecture,  and  poet¬ 
ry,  and  painting,  and  music.  I  have  heard 
a  grand  old  liturgy  niutilate«l  and  “im¬ 
proved  ”  to  suit  the  advanced  theology  of 
a  people,  till  every  feeling  was  pained  a.s 
by  false  variations  on  some  dear  old  tune, 
and  after  it  the  prayer  of  the  preacher 
himself,  poured  out  warm  from  his  living 
heart  full  of  love  and  faith,  seemed  as  if  it 
belonged  to  another  age  than  that  of  the 
liturgy !  It  was  as  if  one  beheld  growing 
together  the  luxuriant  beech  and  chest¬ 
nuts  of  our  time,  and  the  stern,  dark  old 
pines  of  the  era  of  the  coal  measures ! 
The  reformers  of  the  world,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  proceed  in  a  far  different  way. 
Surely  they  should  take  the  $pirit  of  all 
that  in  the  past  is  true  and  holy,  and  leave 
the  mere  formal  blocks  of  myth  and  cultus 
to  lie  where  they  have  fallen  ;  never  despis¬ 
ed,  never  desecrated,  only  disused  ;  visit¬ 
ed  and  studied  with  a  sacred  and  tender 
interest,  but  not  forced  into  unnatural  ser¬ 
vice.  We  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
I  Crusaders  who  saw  the  fanes  of  Cairo,  and 
carried  theideaof  their  grandeur  into  their 
own  lands  and  their  own  faith,  and  built 
Rouen,  and  York,  and  Strasbourg,  and  Mi¬ 
lan,  with  the  arches  of  the  Gama  Taloon, 
an<i  the  mosque  of  Hassan.* 

Another  halt-hour,  and  I  was  in  the 
promised  “  looanda,”  in  the  village  of 
Haalbac — a  large  collection  of  mud  cab¬ 
ins  of  the  humblest  sort,  lying  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  ruins.  My  “  apart- 


•  Both  erected  sereral  centuries  before  the  point¬ 
ed  arch  was  used  in  Christendom. 
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ment  ”  was  a  separate  cabin,  consisting  of 
one  large  whitewashed  room,  with  a  post 
in  the  middle,  and  two  vast  apertures  in 
the  wall,  scarcely  to  be  called  “  windows,” 
inasmuch  as  they  where  wholly  “  without 
form  and  void,”  so  far  as  shape  or  window- 
frames  were  concerned.  Hardly  had  I 
time  to  dismount  and  walk  in,  when  a  clean 
mat  was  thrown  on  the  door,  and  then  a 
cotton  mattreS.s  and  a  large  pile  of  cush¬ 
ions,  while  a  great  hot  “  tandour  ”  of 
charcoal  was  brought  from  an  adjoining 
house  and  placed  beside  me.  The  luxury 
I  felt  in  resting  my  stiffened  and  frozen 
limbs  thus  oomtbrtJibly,  made  me  draw  an 
unfavorable  comparison  between  chairs 
and  divans,  and  also  between  fireplaces 
in  our  hotels,  which  take  an  hour  before 
they  begin  to  smoke,  and  the  charcoal- 
]>ans  of  the  South,  which  can  be  carried 
about  ready  lighted. 

A  little  warmed  and  restored,  I  took 
the  master  of  the  locanda  to  show  me  the 
way  about  the  ruins,  and  then  directed 
him  to  leave  me  in  peace  till  dark.  Won¬ 
derful  hours  they  were,  that  day  and  a 
large  part  of  the  next,  alone  in  that  City 
of  the  Dead !  The  principal  buildings 
remaining  of  the  once  vast  town  are  all 
inclosed  by  a  lofty  and  massive  Saracenic 
wall,  composed,  as  usual,  of  fragments  of 
other  buildings,  and  encircling  a  space  of 
three  or  four  acres,  which  formed  in  the 
days  of  the  Arab  power  a  stronghold  or 
citadel.  Hound  this  wall  flows  a  lovely, 
bright  brook,  singing  and  dancing  like  a 
merry  child  beside  a  blind  and  desolate 
old  man.  Entering  through  a  bi*each  of 
rather  difficult  access  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  wall,  the  whole  majestic 
spectacle  of  temples  and  palaces  rose 
l^fore  me ;  and,  when  I  had  dismissed 
my  guide,  I  had  the  full,  intense  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them  all  to  myself.  There  is 
naturally  nothing  to  attract  the  poor  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  village  half  a  mile  off 
into  these  precincts;  and  if  there  tcere, 
the  fear  of  the  Djinns  which  haunt  them 
seems  to  be  so  overpowering  that  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  restraint.  Thus,  in  all  the 
solemnity  of  utter  solitude,  without  one 
other  human  being  near,  and  a  thousand 
miles  from  all  who  knew  or  loved  me,  I 
drank  in  through  the  long,  silent  hours 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  Baalbec. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  a  catalogue  of  temples  and  palaces 
in  that  wondrous  place,  with  technical 
phrases  and  accurate  measurements.  He 
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who  desires  such  information  will  find  it 
in  a  multitude  of  books.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  and  temples  are  described 
as  “  peripteral  ”  or  in  “antis,”  octastyle 
or  hexastyle,  with  columns,  Doric  or 
Corinthian,  six  feet  and  a  half  by  sixty, 
or  five  feet  by  forty,  no  verjr  lucid  idea 
is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  or  if  it  it  is 
of  that  species  of  lucidity  which  effectual¬ 
ly  expels  the  sublime,  as  when  wo  con¬ 
template  a  lino  of  poetry  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  trochees  and  dactyls  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Lot  me  try  if  I  can  pos¬ 
sibly  convey  more  justly  the  impression 
which  Baalbec  made  on  my  heart,  over¬ 
whelming  me,  as  it  were,  under  a  sense  of 
desolation  no  other  spot  on  earth  ever 
conveyed. 

Baalbec  possesses  two  characters  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own — enormous  magnitude  and 
redundant  richness.  The  buildings  are 
not  only  of  immense  hight  and  extent, 
but  each  individual  block  is  of  dimensions 
almost  unexampled  elsewhere.  Five  sp.ans 
of  my  extended  arms  and  some  three  feet 
over  (thirty-one  feet)  only  touched  the 
extremities  of  one  stone  in  the  temple  ot 
Baal.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars,  standing 
and  prostrate,  are  each  miracles  of  size 
and  perfection ;  the  fragments  of  palaces 
reveal  halls  of  a  magnificence  unparalleled. 
Then  all  these  enormous  blocks  and  edi¬ 
fices  arc  wrought  with  such  lavish  lux¬ 
uriance  of  imagination,  such  incredible 
perfection  of  detail,  that  the  idea  of  the 
Arabs  that  they  were  the  work  not  of 
men  but  of  genii,  seemed  perfectly  na¬ 
tural.  I  wandered  on,  now  reveling  in 
beauty,  now  overawed  with  grandeur, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  one's  soul  and  heart 
could  bear  no  more.  Here  were  the 
towering  six  columns  of  the  gi.ant  fane  of 
the  sun  ;  here  the  second  temple,  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  perfect  left  to  us 
of  the  ancient  world.  Passing  out  at  the 
great  ruined  gateway,  here  are  the  vast 
and  splendid  square  and  hexagonal  courts, 
with  their  walls  forming  exedrse,  ami 
loaded  with  indescribable  profusion  of 
ornaments,  columns,  pilasters,  entabla¬ 
tures,  niches,  and  seats  overhung  with 
garlands  and  scu'ptured  wings  of  fanciful 
creatures.  All  tliat  the  richest  of  the 
styles  of  ancient  architecture  could  achieve 
— the  magnificent  Corinthian  in  its  most 
luscious  dreams  —  seems  perfected  here. 
Streets  and  gateways  and  palaces,  hardly 
distinguishable  in  their  decay,  yet  all  on 
the  same  scale  of  grandeur  and  solidity, 
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follow  on  beyond  the  courts  and  |)ortico. 
One  huge  house  stands  with  its  ruined 
staircase,  like  a  great  tower,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  ;  another,  half  underground,  contains 
a  vast  stone  hall,  yet  roofed  and  perfect. 
Further  yet  is  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  palaces ;  noble  Corinthian  doorways 
and  windows,  and  exquisite  cornices  and 
ornaments  of  broken  entablatures,  attest 
its  surprising  richness.  I  climbed  up  a 
shattered  stair  to  the  summit  of  the 
Saracenic  wall  which  here  Ixtunds  the 
mined  city ;  and  there  below,  through 
an  opening  in  the  massive  masonry,  lay 
the  living  world  —  the  glittering  brook, 
a  group  of  almond  trees  in  blossom,  the 
village,  the  beautiful  mosque,  and  Anti- 
Jjebanon  with  his  crown  of  snow.  It  was 
a  sort  of  shock  to  look  out  on  the  world 
of  the  living  from  the  city  of  the  dead, 
so  completely  do  these  ruins  engross  our 
souls.  Only  beyond  the  almond  trees  was 
one  vestige  more  of  the  elder  city  —  an 
exquisite  circular  temple,  with  its  colon¬ 
nade  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  the 
architraves  recurved  inward  from  column 
to  column — one  of  the  loveliest  gems  of 
ancient  architecture.  The  second  day  of 
iny  visit  I  went  to  see  this  temple,  and 
also  the  S.araccnic  mosque,  built  as  usual  of 
pilhars  taken  from  other  temples,  .and  ar¬ 
ranged  like  th.at  of  Mecca  round  a  large 
quadrangle,  double  on  three  sides,  .and 
(piadruple  on  that  next  the  Ka.aba.  From 
the  cnpit.als  of  the  pillars  spring  pointed 
arches  of  very  elegant  form.  The  roof 
which  they  supported  is  all  fallen  down  ; 
the  grand  marble  fountain  in  the  center 
of  the  mosque  is  all  broken  and  shatter¬ 
ed,  and  the  roots  of  the  great  plane-tree 
w’hich  overshadows  it  are  breaking  up 
the  beautiful  pavement.  What  double  de¬ 
solation  is  here — the  fragments  of  heathen 
shrines  built  into  this  once  stately  fane  of 
Islam,  and  then,  when  both  races  of  wor¬ 
shipers  have  passed  aw.ay,  ruin  left,  to 
work  his  will.  Truly,  I  thought, 

“  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 

Th<w  are  but  broken  lights  from  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord!  art  more  than  they!” 

W.alking  up  the  v.alley,  I  came  to  a 
different  scene — the  source  of  the  lonely 
little  brook  which  sings  forever  round 
desolate  B.a.albec.  There  are  hero  ruins 
of  splendid  liloslem  p.alaces  and  white 
marble  fountains  standing  in  the  soft, 
green  grass  and  crystal  water.  Luxuriant 


weeping-willows  hang  over  the  stream. 
Every  tiling  here  is  calm,  soft,  and  sweet ; 
lonely  and  sad,  indeed,  and  yet  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  Over  the  willow- branches  hung 
masses  of  misletoe,  which  I  gathered 
with  the  thought  how  strange  it  was  that 
we,  whose  progenitors  had  reverenced 
that  plant  when  Haalbec  was  in  its  glory, 
should  find  it  living  here  now  when  Bual- 
bec  is  dead,  and  we,  the  children  of  the 
barbarians,  are  the  “  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
in  the  foremost  files  of  Time.”  A  beau¬ 
tiful  emblem  truly  was  the  mistletoe  grow¬ 
ing  on  our  royal  English  oaks:  the  oak 
was  Hesus,  “  the  God,  greatest  and  best,” 
strongest  and  ever-<luring  ;  and  the  mis- 
tleto  was  Man,  weak  and  poor,  but  living 
in  him,  and  clinging  to  his  everlasting  arms. 

I  saw  these  Moslem  ruins,  however, 
only  on  ray  second  day  in  Baalbec ;  the 
first  was  all  spent  alone  in  the  City  of  the 
Dead.  1  tuniod  away  from  the  view  of 
the  outer  w’oiid,  .and  descending  the  walls, 
explored  yet  further  into  the  ruins  be¬ 
yond  what  my  guide  had  indicated — the 
most  awful  part  of  all,  the  huge  subter¬ 
ranean  vaults  which  uuderlie  half  the  city. 
The  meaning  of  these  extraordinary  places 
I  can  not  pretend  to  surmise.  They  are 
too  dark  for  roads,  and  far  too  splendid 
for  cloacse.  Most  of  them  are  built  of 
stones  about  six  feet  high,  (admirably 
hewn,  like  every  thing  in  Baalbec,)  two 
ranges  forming  the  walls.  Upon  these 
rests  a  projecting  cornice  of  massive 
stone,  and  from  this  springs  the  lofty 
rounded  arch  of  the  vaults.  At  intervals 
of  about  twenty  yards,  there  are  carved 
in  high  relief  on  the  keystones  of  the 
arch  half-tigures  of  Astnrte,  or  some  other 
female  goddess,  gazing  down  with  strange, 
solemn  looks  on  the  intruder  in  those  twi¬ 
light  realms.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  awful  than  these  vast  se- 
pulchr.al  corridors,  into  which  the  daylight 
only  enters  glimmering  from  the  halt-un¬ 
derground  openings  at  the  end  of  such  of 
them  as  emerge  at  all  into  the  upper  air. 
Several  of  them  are  at  rig  ht  angles  to  these, 
crossing  from  one  to  another  at  some  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  entrance.  In  one  of 
them  I  saw,  high  up  in  the  second  range 
of  stones,  an  opening  leading  into  an 
.abyss  of  darkness.  Another  magniticent 
portal,  carved  in  all  the  Corinthian  rich¬ 
ness  of  decoration,  led  me  into  what 
seemed  a  loftier,  vaster  vault  than  the 
others.  I  pursued  it  a  dozen  paces  in  the 
utter  darkness,  but  who  would  dare  go 


on?  The  dead  silence,  the  thick  dark¬ 
ness,  and  oppressive  air  of  these  sepul¬ 
chral  vaults — sepulchers,  it  might  be,  un¬ 
der  a  Dead  City — are  wholly  indescriba¬ 
ble  in  their  awe.  I  wandered  from  one 
to  another,  and  entered,  as  I  could  bear, 
through  doors  which  seemed  like  portals 
ot  Daiit;i’8  Hell ;  till  the  senst;  of  avre  be¬ 
came  almost  horror,  and  I  could  endure 
no  more. 

Last  of  all,  I  returned  to  the  Temple 
of  Baal  to  spend  there  the  closing  hours 
of  the  evening.  Prints  and  sketches  mnst 
have  made  most  readers  acquainted  with 
this  sublime  building,  its  huge  walls  still 
perfect,  its  colonnade  of  enormous  pillars 
still  half  standing,  and  its  inner  portal  of 
unapproachable  magnificence,  with  its 
broken  architrave  and  keystone  hanging 
fallen  half-way  from  its  place.  The  bro.ad 
lintel  itself  bears  a  beautiful  bass-relief  of 
an  eagle  armed  with  a  thunderbolt,  ho¬ 
vering,  as  it  would  seem,  over  the  head 
of  the  entering  worshiprtr.  The  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  temple  from  this  dooi'- 
way  is  probably  the  finest  remaiiiins  of 
any  of  tne  ancient  world.  The  roof  is  ut 
terly  gone,  (it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
liypaethral,)  but  the  walls  stand  nearly 
perfect  to  their  full  hight,  and  the  ranges 
of  columns  and  pilasters  with  which  they 
are  faced,  retain  all  their  beauty.  Even 
the  place  where  the  statue  of  the  god 
must  have  stood  can  easily  be  traced.  A 
great  stone  lying  overturned  on  the  spot 
was  probably  its  pedestal.  It  always 
takes  time  for  the  effect  of  grandeur  to 
sink  into  our  minds.  Beauty  we  discern 
at  a  glance,  though  its  power  does  not 
fail  also  to  grow  and  strengthen.  But  the 
immensity  of  a  building  or  a  mountain 
does  not  reveal  itself  till  our  eyes  have  as 
it  were  learned  the  perspective  of  its 
magnitude,  as  a  child  first  learns  to  see. 
The  solemnity  and  desolation  of  great 
ruins  mnst  be  seen  calmly  and  alone  to 
arrive  at  any  sense  of  their  sublimity.  It 
was  a  boon  to  be  alone  in  Baalbec.  The 
stillness  and  the  calm  were  most  impres¬ 
sive.  1  remained  for  hours  in  the  glorious 


fane  so  strangely  my  own,  and  tried  to 
conceive  what  had  been  the  thoughtsof  the 
worshipers  when  last  the  incense  had  risen 
from  those  broken  altars  to  the  mysterious 
Baal.  Had  any  prayers  to  which  voe  could 
respond  ever  ascended  there?  Who 
knows  how  much  light  ever  broke  into 
the  temples  of  ancient  heathendom  ?  Per¬ 
chance  even  the  mo^^t  polluted  of  all  had 
some  opening  to  heaven  found  by  the 
eyes  which  sought  it  faithfully.  Said  not 
old  Scotus  well :  “  Surely  the  divine  cle¬ 
mency  suffereth  not  the  souls  which  seek 
earnestly  for  God  to  wander  forever  in 
the  mists  of  error,  and  be  lost  therein  ?” 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  holy  depths  of 
those  Syrian  heavens  in  which  the  calm 
moon  was  now  shining  over  the  broken 
walls,  must  have  received  from  all  time 
the  prayerful  gaee  of  human  eyes.  l*er- 
haps  from  many  a  heart  had  there  ascend¬ 
ed  aspirations  like  those  dimly  breathed 
through  the  wonderful  Hymn  of  Clean- 
thes  to  Zeus — a  prayer  which  even  our 
happier  souls,  rich  with  the  spiritual  trea¬ 
sures  of  two  thousand  years,  might  not 
err  to  offer  now’. 

“  O  Thou  who  o’er  the  clouds  dost  dwell  1 
Our  wild  and  wandering  wishes  quell. 

Direct  each  will,  each  thought  control, 

Light  the  dread  darkness  of  the  soul. 

That  our  wills,  blended  into  thine — 
Concurrent  in  the  law  divine, 

Eternal,  universal,  just,  and  good — 

Honoring  and  honored  in  our  servitude, 
Creation’s  psean  inarch  may  swell ; 

The  inarch  of  law  immutable, 

Wliereby  as  to  its  noblest  end 
All  being  doth  forever  tend.” 

Does  not  the  deepest  and  noblest  of  all 
modern  poems,  the  last  word  of  our  phi¬ 
losophy,  breathe  the  self-same  faith  and 
hope  in  God  and  his  law,  and  its  great 
final  fulfillment  ? 

“  That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

-\nd  one  far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  I” 

Fkascks  P.  Cobbe. 
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From  London  Eelocilo*  # 


D  I  N  N  E  R-T  A  B  L  E  S  AS 


Thkse  two  volumes  suggest  to  us  the 
picture  of  diniiig-tableH,  not  only  with 
what  is  on  them,  but  with  those  who 
are  round  them.  The  first  comprises 
many  of  the  most  affecting  experiences 
of  a  diner-out.  We  presume  the  writer 
of  these  immortal  truths  is  a  tnan^  if  so, 
a  man  how  interesting  !  “  Melancholy 

mai'ks  him  for  her  own.”  Like  many  of 
the  choicest  teachings  of  the  age,  this 
book  is  the  result  of  deep  and  acute  suf¬ 
fering.  Our  author  reflects  upon  the  de- 
ploralde  delinquencies  of  the  limes  in  the 
department  of  gastronomy.  lie  s.ays: 
“Among  the  whole  tribe  of  women  called 
cooks,  there  are  not  ten  worthy  of  their 
salt.”  Tliis  is  a  very  harsh  judgment 
ujKin  the  corporation  of  cooks;  but  still 
more  solemn  is  the  charge  brought  home 
to  the  womanhood  of  our  land.  *Our  au¬ 
thor  8<ay!-',  “that  ladies  educated  in  the 
superficial  places  called  boarding-schools, 
are  taught  to  believe  that  the  ari  of  cook¬ 
ery^  xchich  is  their  Jirst  and  paramount 
duty,  is  a  degrading  occupation.”  A 
st.'itement  like  this  awakens  a  thrill  of 
horror  in  one’s  breast.  To  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  sex  has  so  fearfully  for¬ 
gotten  its  first  responsibilities!  The  un¬ 
happy  man  has  not  only  lost  all  faith  in 
cookery,  he  h.as  lost  all  faith  in  human 
nature.  We  have  the  following  sad  ac¬ 
count  of  a  dinner-party : 

“There  was  also  put  on  tho  table  six  silver 
side-dishes,  containing — God  and  the  cook  only 
knew.  Then  there  came  the  eternal  boiled 
fowls  and  bill-sticker’s  paste.  I  forget  what 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  but  in  the 
middle  was  a  horse’s  tongue.” 

Upon  which  entertaining  little  meal  we 
have  also  the  following  note : 

“  There  is  not  a  horse  that  dies  in  London, 
or  within  reach  of  it,  that  the  tongue  is  not 
pickled  and  dried  and  sold  as  a  Russian  rarity^’ 

•  Dinner »  and  Dinner-Pariiet.  Chapman  & 
Hall. 

lAvti  of  MTt*  and  Humoriets.  By  John  Timm, 
F.8.A.  Two  volume*.  Richard  Bentley. 

n«  Rhetoric  of  ConverttUion.  Richard  Bentley. 
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The  unhappy  man  says,  he  seldom  goes 
out  to  dinner  without  the  impression 
that  the  meal  has  driven  a  dozen  nails 
into  his  coflin: 

“In  most  places  these  impostor  dinner-givers 
begin  by  calling  on  the  Deity  to  sanctify  the 
filth  they  place  upon  the  table,  and  end  by 
I  turning  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  calling 
'  U{)on  the  Lord  to  make  them  truly  thankful  for 
the  stuff  they  have  received.” 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  tho  most  remarkable  parties,  and 
he  sketches,  in  quite  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner,  the  people  he  says  sure  to  be  met 
w'ith  at  an  every-day  English  dinner  : 

“  At  these  sort  of  dinners  you  are  sure  to 
meet  great  people.  You  are  sure  to  meet  some 
great  person  that  has  kept  the  party  waiting 
for  an  hour,  who  announces  his  arrival  by  a 
thundering  knock  of  half  an  hour’s  duration. 
You  find  his  greatness  in  his  make  up — his 
shiny  black  sticking-plaster  boots,  his  false 
hair,  his  false  whiskers,  his  false  every  thing. 
Most  probably  you  may  meet  some  noodle  w'ho 
has  b^n  knighted  by  mistake,  or  for  services 
that  nobody  ever  heard  of,  whilst  governor  of 
some  uninhabited  island,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  thinking  it  the  cheapest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  belongs  to  a  club,  whi‘:h  he  U 
continually  talking  about,  and  bleeps  in  some 
street  at  the  back  of  the  Haymarket  And 
more  than  likely  you  may  meet  with  some  Ger¬ 
man  baron,  from  Saxe-something,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  because  he  was  once  at  the  Queen’s  con¬ 
cert,  of  which  he  never  forgets,  to  talk ;  and  the 
hostess  and  her  daughters  think  it  so  very 
grand,  and  connects  them  with  the  aristocracy. 
Probably  you  may  meet  some  person  who  has 
put  up  a  drinking-fountain,  who,  in  bis  humil¬ 
ity,  has  not  forgotten  to  emblazon  it  with  his 
name  and  address  at  full  length.  As  certain  as 
eggs  are  eggs,  you  meet  one  of  the  six  hundred 
and  fifW-six  that  congregate  at  Westminster: 
and  lucky  if  you  don’t  meet  two  of  them,  who, 
to  show  their  importance,  and  that  they  belong 
to  the  Legislature,  begin  by  talk  of  the  House 
and  the  lobby,  and  then  get  up  the  usual  cross 
fire :  the  one  will  say  how  he  received  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  doctors  and  scavengers  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  claiming  vested  rights  to  all  the  cesspools ; 
and  the  other  will  describe  how  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  held  him  by  the  button-hole,  and  told  him 
that  a  strong  mixture  of  sewage  and  sea-water 
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was  highly  beneficial,  and  exemplified  his  argu¬ 
ments  by  saying  that  maggots  were  always  found 
in  good  cheese,  that  fiies  inrariably  hover  over 
a  muck -heap,  and  that  accounted  for  the 
swamis^of  Israelites  at  Brighton  and  other 
watering-places.  As  to  females,  you  are  sure 
to  meet  some  fourth  or  fifth-rate  women,  pic¬ 
tures  of  awkwardness  and  ugliness,  who  had 
been  to  court,  but  who  had  no  more  right  there 
than  the  animals  they  dignify  by  the  name 
of  cook,  and  like  the  flies  in  amber,  set  some 
people  wondering  how  they  got  there.  To  a 
certainty,  you  meet  stuck-up  nobodies,  that  try 
to  talk  fine;  they  use  large  words  to  express 
small  ideas.  On  one  occasion  the  author  heard 
a  lady  say  ‘  she  could  never  depend  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  her  stomach.’  These  carrion,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  live  in  obscure  lodgings ;  if  they  hear  men¬ 
tion  made  of  a  mutton-chop,  express  an  affected 
oblivious  doubt  of  its  meaning,  and,  in  a  pat¬ 
ronizing  way,  suppose  that  it  is  a  mutton 
cotelctte.” 

This  is  tho  spirit  in  whiob  this  book  is 
written.  We  have  felt  a  rich  enjoyment 
while  reading  the  bilious  rubbish,  th.it^our 
world  was  altogether  a  narrower  one.  We 
have  felt  happy  in  the  thought  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  know  what  we  eat  and 
with  whom  we  eat.  Wo  have  also  tliought 
that  to  place  upon  tho  table  the  chiefest 
of  dainties,  and  to  place  round  the  table 
the  most  fashionable  group  of  persons,  is 
not  all.  Conversation  is  the  salt  and  sauce 
of  society,  without  which,  any  dinner-table 
must  be  flat  and  tame  indeed.  Yet  some 
persons  arc  wholly  insensible  to  all  the 
charms  of  the  table.  Our  readers  remem¬ 
ber  the  story  of  the  Duke’s  cook.  The 
Duke,  for  especial  occasion,  desired  the 
first  chef  in  Europe.  Lord  Seaford  part¬ 
ed  with  his,  on  economic.al  grounds.  He 
came  back ;  he  would  serve  Lord  Seaford, 
he  said,  for  no  wages  at  all,  rather  than 
remain  at  Apsley  House.  “  lias  the  Duke 
found  fault  ?”  “  Oh  !  no,  oh  !  no.  But  he 
hurts  my  feelings,  my  lord.  Oh  !  he  hurts 
my  feelings.  I  serve  him  a  dinner  that 
would  make  Ude  or  Francatelli  burst  with 
envy,  he  says  nothing !  and  I  go  out  and 
leave  him  to  dine  on  a  dinner  badly  dress¬ 
ed  by  the  cook-maid,  and  he  says  nothing ! 
It  hurts  my  feelings,  my  lord.”  Yes,  even 
the  artUtes  of  the  kitchen  hi^vc  their  emo¬ 
tions  and  desire  our  praise.  But  the  pow¬ 
er  to  praise  depends  on  abandonment  to 
the  table.  We  are  told  that  talk  should 
only  be  tho  sauce  between  the  courses. 
That  great  teacher,  Thackeray,  when  par¬ 
taking  of  a  matelote  of  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence  exclaimed  :  “  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
don’t  let  us  speak  a  word  till  we’ve  finisb- 
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ed  this  dish.”  That  distinguished  and  il¬ 
lustrious  man  has  a  reputation  not  only 
for  fiction  but  for  cookery,  and  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  slight  infusion  of  crab  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  to  curry ;  gifted  be¬ 
ing  !  shining  alike  in  both  realms  of  taste. 

So  sadly  m  this  world  do  the  times,  .and 
manners,  and  usages  of  men  change,  that 
it  is  possible  we  may  be  writing  for 
some  who  have  never  heard  any  mention 
even  of  that  great  institution  in  which 
was  once  enshrined  tho  wit  and  the  hu¬ 
mor,  the  national  good  nature  and  mirth 
of  the  age  in  England.  We  allude  to  the 
immortal  Beef-Steak  Club.  That  illus¬ 
trious  society  was  formed  in  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  period  of  our  country’s  annals.  We 
believe  the  gridiron  of  1735  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  is  to  that  fraternity  what  the 
lion,  or  the  rouge  dr.agon,  or  the  Claren- 
cieux  are  to  the  heraldic  pride  of  our  ar¬ 
istocracy.  W e  believe,  we  say,  that  real 
gridiron  is  still  in  existence — a  touching 
memory  of  the  days  of  old.  That  elo¬ 
quent  symbol  w.is  engraven  on  the  hearts 
and  on  the  buttons  of  every  member  of 
the  club,  encircled  by  that  eloquent  mot¬ 
to,  “  Beef  and  Liberty  ” — venerable  insti¬ 
tution  !  The  beef  was  regarded  as  the 
grosser  ligament,  holding  as  in  a  sacred 
bond  of  unity,  the  fraternity.  Thus  ever 
seems  it  that  the  soul  w'ithm  us  can  only 
be  kept  alive  by  tho  thought  of  the  table, 
and  we  need  the  grossness  of  the  appetite 
to  kindle  the  play  of  fancy,  of  feeling,  or 
of  fun. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  if  we  may  say,  w’ithout  Ijeing 
misconceived  in  these  days  of  misconcep¬ 
tion,  to  dine  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  1  o 
this  grand  test  of  our  social  standing  all 
our  cares  and  arrangements  lead — the 
honeymoon  over,  the  connubial  doves  all 
sent  to  roost — the  mistress  and  the  wife 
settled  in  her  new  domain — to  what  do 
ail  her  energies  tend  ?  To  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  dinner.  We  grant  that  the  mil¬ 
liners  and  mantua-makers  are  interc.sting, 
but  they  are  personal,  and  how  could  the 
performances  of  those  distinguished  art¬ 
ists  be  exhibited  without  adiuuer?  Then 
the  husband,  how  can  his  wandering  and 
violate  affections  be  enchained  but  by 
clever  contrivances  for  a  dinner  ?  Nay, 
how  can  social  position  be  known,  but  by 
dinners  ?  This  is  our  national  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  affection.  Wo  can  not  go  bevond 
this — from  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the  Lord 
Chancclor,  to  the  Town  Councilor ;  from 
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the  dinner  at  Mivart’s,  io  elegant  and  re- 
eherchi,  to  the  dinner  at  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  “  Frying-pan  and  Pot  of  Por¬ 
ter,”  where  beef-steaks  and  tripe  fritters 
regale  the  savory  taste,  this  is  our  great¬ 
est  national  institution. 

There  is  a  kind  of  literature  which  may 
be  called,  we  think,  the  literature  of  the 
dinner- table.  It  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
diners-out  of  society.  Ah  !  there  are  many 
high-priests  of  th.at  profession  ;  they  live 
from  table  to  table;  the  beet-furnished 
tables  of  the  land — tables  thronged  by 
tlje  most  illustrious  personages ;  they  are 
sought  with  avidity  by  all  the  noblest  and 
loftiest  personages,  and  not  Spurgeon  him¬ 
self  could  more  attentively  study  his  pock¬ 
et-book  to  note  the  engagements  of  a  life 
of  intense  exertion  and  popularity,  than 
do  these  contrive  to  edge  in  two  or  throe 
parties  for  one  evening.  We  see  this  in 
the  life  of  Thomas  Moore.  Wliat  other 
life  he  led  we  are  not  told.  His  biogra- 
])hy  is  one  long  dining-table ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  heard  but  the  crack  of  champagne- 
corks,  and  every  thing  seen  is  beheld  by 
the  light  of  wax  candles;  visions  of  blaz¬ 
ing  j)late,  aad  of  liveried  footmen,  rise 
constantly  to  the  eye,  while  it  must  be 
admitted  a  wonderful  succession  of  good 
stories  is  shot  off,  and  witty  and  funny 
things  circulate  round  the  tables  as  rapid¬ 
ly  ns  the  glass.  The  first  reflection  one 
makes  after  reading  all  this  is,  what  an 
immense  monotony  !  what  a  severe  bore 
it  must  be  to  live  so — never,  apparently, 
to  know  quiet  or  repose,  and  we  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  thing  in  Moore’s 
writing  to  lead  to  the  thought  that  he 
ever  got  beyond  the  dining-room  side  of 
human  life.  Doubtless  it  must  be  very 
entertaining  and  instructive,  occasionally 
to  see  life  in  the  mansion  and  the  palace ; 
but  not  to  find  in  om  a  homo  only  to  go 
gadtling  .about  from  palace  to  palace. 
What  weariness  like  that !  Why,  those 
men  look  to  ns  like  the  ancient  Zany,  at 
the  table  of  the  great,  decorato<i  in  cap 
.and  bolls : 

**  A’’anity  Fair !  Vanity  fair ! 

Pray  can  you  tell  me  who’ll  be  there  ? 

Simper,  and  Prateapace,  Brazen  Stare, 

They’ll  be  there  1  they’ll  be  there.” 

Such  tables  justify  George  Selwyn’s 
ejaculative  soliloqny  between  the  courses, 
“O  dear!  how  many  toads  have  been 
oaten  off  these  plates  ;”  while  again, 
three  fourths  of  the  eoiivcrsatioii  would 
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do  for  the  School  of  Scandal,  and  some¬ 
times  might  indeed  bring  into  near  lioht 
Sydney  Smith’s  description  of  a  dinner  at 
Samuel  Rogers’s,  when  the  candelabra 
were  hung  rather  high :  “  It’s  all  light 
above,  and  darkness  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  below.” 

Thus  we  see  th.at  some  men  belong  es¬ 
sentially  to  Vanity  Fair — to  such  men  “  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.”  Such 
people  find  .all  life  to  be  a  mere  lisping  sen¬ 
timent  ;  life  is  to  them  a  bottle  of  e.au  de 
cologne,  and  if  by  any  chance  the  bottle 
is  upset,  they  instantly  assail  the  verv 
moral  government  of  God.  Such  people 
contrive  to  get  through  life  with  “  a  little 
illness  and  a  great  deal  of  complaint;” 
“they  are  obstinate  about  a  hash,  and 
arbitrary  about  an  oyster,  and  their  tem¬ 
pers  spare  neither  man  nor  beast  in  the 
east  wind  of  their  selfishness.”  So  thev 
j  have  jnst  enongh  of  character  to  amonnt 
[  to  “  obstinacy  — -  that  virtue  of  little 
minds.”  And  one  of  the  great  mistakes 
still  is  the  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  our  own  view  of  it.  What ! 
is  there  no  heroism  because  our  friend, 
“  Captain  Costigan  was  not  only  brave, 
but  knew  it,  and  liked  to  take  out  his 
courage  and  give  it  an  airing,  as  it  were, 
in  company”  ?  Are  there  no  excellencies 
because  “  Mr.  Earwig  is  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures — 
like  the  man  who  thought  it  a  greater 
proof  of  philosophy  to  discover  the  spots 
on  the  sun,  than  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  sun  itself”?  Are  there  no  noble 
women  because  you  see  some  Lady 
M’Flirt  “  flitting  about  like  a  buttei-fly  in 
a  dark  lantern”?  Nol  it  shall  not  be 
decided  so.  The  great  mistake  in  Vanity 
Fair  ever  has  been  the  attempting  to  s.st- 
isfy  this  immort:U  being  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  do  eat,  or  decorating  the 
body  with  the  paste  di.amonds  of  ambi¬ 
tious  gentility — the  perishable.  We  con¬ 
fess,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  sadly  sorrow¬ 
ful  of  all  sights  is  to  behold  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  Scott  s(>ending  his  health,  his 
brain,  his  mighty  and  m.agnifioeot  soul,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  his  rank  with 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  land.  We  believe 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  old  dispute  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  whether  it  is  better  to  jmssess  a 
paradise,  in  order  that  we  in.ay  have  the 
wherewith  to  dream  of  cabbages,  or  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  bed  of  cabbages 
in  order  that  we  may  dream  of  paradise. 
We  all  know  Mr.  Treakle,  who  only  cares 
13 
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for  wealth  that  he  may  enlarge  his  bed  of! 
cabbages ;  he  has  no  thought  of  wealth  | 
as  a  means  to  taste,  to  religion,  or  to  be-  i 
nevolenue.  It  was  given  to  us  the  other 
day  to  call  on  a  friend,  certainly  not  rich, 
but.  comparatively  poor;  he  was  only 
able  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  | 
adorn  bis  walls  with  pictures  containing  ! 
divine  ideas,  suggestions  to  arouse  and  j 
to  inspire  his  love,  or  to  adorn  his  floor  I 
with  a  carpet.  Ue  adorned  his  walls  | 
with  pictures,  and  did  not  buy  the  car- , 
pet,  and  he  has  never  been  thought  well 
of  siiioe  in  Vanity  Fair.  In  low  life,  in  ' 
Vanity  Fair,  we  have  known  people  deny  ■ 
themselves  of  comforts  for  a  month  that ; 
they  might  have  some  great  gala  which  I 
should  last  for  two  or  three  hours.  But  I  { 
have  also  known  men  deny  themselves  ! 
food  that  they  might  purchase  books 
which  should  open  new  worlds  to  the 
soul,  and  they  can  not  understand  such 
things  in  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
while  we  think  of  dinner-tables  and  din- 
ers-out. 

Among  the  traditions  which  have  lin¬ 
gered  longest  in  the  south  of  France  is 
one — tliat  emee  upon  a  time  a  man  de¬ 
sired  to  know  bow  he  might  obtain  plea¬ 
sure,  wealth,  and  power,  and  he  was  told 
that  in  a  certain  pass  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  a  »affron-yeUow 
which  he  must  catch  if  he  would  obtain 
wealth  and  power.  The  saffron-yellow 
fly  was  to  be  caught  in  a  net  tnade  of  the 
hairs  nearest  to  the  brain,  sehieh  teas  to 
be  dipped  in  steeat  and  blood.  The  seek¬ 
er  went  to  the  mountain-pass  and  sought, 
and  he  sate  the  saffron  yeUote  fly,  and  he 
ohaeed  it  for  many  days  and  nights  over 
rock,  and  ravine,  and  thicket,  and  wood  ; 
his  clothes  were  tom,  his  flesh  was  torn, 
but  still  he  foUoteed  the  fly.  To  his  im¬ 
mense  chagrin,  be  saw  it  settle  on  the 
roof  of  a  shepherd's  hut,  and  vain  were 
all  his  efforts  to  dislodge  it.  Disappoint¬ 
ed  and  mortifled  to  find  a  shepherd  so 
blessed,  he  set  fire  to  the  shepherd’s  hut, 
and  the  but  burnt  down,  the  fly  flew 
away,  and  the  unfortunate  seeker  began 
his  quest  again.  His  quest  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful;  but,  at  last,  he  sate  a  young 
pUneboy  catch  the  saffron-yellow  fly  iu 
his  cap.  The '  seeker  was  frantic ;  be 
seized  a  stick  and  killed  the  boy.  He 
then  indeed  caught  the  saffron-yeUote  fly  ; 
but  the  fly  Mung  him,  and  made  him  sad 
tor  the  remainder  of  bis  days.  He  was 


very  rich  and  very  powerful ;  but  he  lan¬ 
guished  until  he  died  a  lingering  death. 
A  fatal  pursuit  is  that  of  the  saffron-yel¬ 
low  fly. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  w’e 
obtain  an  entrance  to  men  through  what 
may  be  called  the  side-doors  of  their  cha¬ 
racter.  The  one  is  by  letters,  confes¬ 
sions,  and  journals  ;  the  other  is  by  their 
table-talk.  Those  who  excel  in  the  one 
seldom  excel  in  the  other  ;  yet  the  quali¬ 
ties  demanded  for  the  first  do  not  alw.ay8 
unfit  for  the  last.  Usually,  however,  the 
table-talker  keeps  little  in  reserve  among 
the  elements  of  his  character ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  our  interest  in  the  confes¬ 
sions,  and  journals,  and  diaries  of  men,  if 
they  have  a  deeper  tone  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  eiiti»ely  de}>endB  upon  their  reserve 
to  all  others,  and  our  reliance  upon  the 
confidential  utterances  to  the  paper.  The 
table  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  place 
where  the  man  may  be  seen  as  he  is  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  thought 
the  very  last  place  where  we  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  conversation  which  bright¬ 
ens  and  adorns.  Diogenes,  wo  know, 
when  invited  to  a  great  table,  glanced 
over  the  whole  array  of  dainties,  and 
then  rose  and  left  the  company,  exclaim¬ 
ing  in  his  rustic  way,  in  allusion  to  the 
dainties  and  delicacies  and  wines;  *‘What 
a  number  of  things  there  are  in  the  world 
Diogenes  can  do  without!”  Thus  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  says  :  “  Wise  men  may  dispense 
with  many  things  rather  than  the  wis¬ 
dom  ;  do  men  come  together  merely  to 
fill  themselves  as  we  fill  bottles?  for  if  the 
food  be  not  good,  it  may  be  left  —  and  if 
the  wine  be  not  good,  we  may  diink 
water :  but  for  a  shallow  and  impertinent 
fellow  you  can  not  escape  him,  he  mars 
all  mirth.”  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is 
no  escape  on  shipboard,  or  on  a  railway ; 
but  who  would  voluntarily  stay  to  hear 
the  discourse  of  a  Pumblechook  or  a 
Wopsle,  merely  because  they  happened 
to  be  rich,  or  to  be  able  to  spread  a  table 
with  services  of  silver  and  of  gold,  to 
press  into  their  glasses  the  vintages  of 
the  world,  or  to  please  the  palate  with 
the  most  delicate  entries  f  There  is  not 
a  worse  sign  for  the  moral  health  of  a 
nation,  for  Us  robustness  and  its  wisdom, 
than  the  departure  from  simple  tastes  in 
food  ;  it  accompanies  the  departure  from 
simple  tastes  in  truth  and  in  morals.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  the  conversation  at  the  tables 
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of  the  great  would  seem  to  be  not  of  an  ant  particulars  as  these  :  “  Oct.  15th, 
edifying  or  delicate  description.  Thus  1825  ;  Bowles  brought  me  back  as  far 
we  read  in  the  work  we  have  .already  as  Buckmill,  where  I  eat  a  couple  of  cut- 
Dinn*'r8  and  Dinner-Parties  quoted  on  ,  lets  and  walked  home.  Sept.  8th ;  eat 
the  following  touching  incident :  i  ice  at  the  Milles  Collonucs.  9th  ;  eat  ice 

!  at  the  Milles  Colioiines.  lOtb ;  eat  an  ice 


The  author  was  present  with  a  young  lady  I 
who  had  been  educate  in  the  usual  nonsense, 
when  the  footman  enterct)  and  asked  her  mother 
if  he  could  say  a  word  to  her  in  private ;  the 
mother  answered  that  she  wished  no  secrets, 
and  desired  him  to  8(>eak  out ;  hesitating,  she  ; 
bid  him  to  say  what  he  had  to  say.  lie  re-  | 
plied :  *  1  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  ma’am,  that ' 
cook  was  drunk  last  night,  and,  in  pouring  out  | 
the  soup  from  the  saucepan  into  the  tureen,  was  j 
ill,  and  before  site  could  turn  her  head  away  from  ! 
it,  part  of  her  illness  went  into  the  tureen.’  Cook  i 
was  immediately  called  up,  but,  of  course,  the  | 
brute  stoutly  denied  it  However,  there  was  | 
no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  the  footman  said  he  did  I 
not  like  to  disturb  the  party,  so  he  wiped  the 
edge  of  the  tureen,  and  gave  the  soup  a  good  j 
stir.  The  lady,  in  great  anguish,  exclaimed  : 

'  Good  heavens  I  I  ate  some  of  it  I’  and,  being  j 
highly  indignant,  was  nut  very  gentle  either  to  i 
William  for  stirring  the  soup,  or  the  cook  for 
her  addition  to  it.  The  young  lady  listlessly 
exclaimed  :  ‘I  ate  some  of  it  1  but  what  a  fuss  j 
you  are  making,  mamma !  You  know  we  must 
all  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  we  ilie.’  This  young 
woman  had  received  a  college  education,  and 
was  Hnished  at  Brighton  at  £2U0  a  year,  besides 
extras.’  ” 

We  have  he.ard  a  great  deal  about  the 
desirability  of  knowing  all  the  little  de¬ 
tails  of  a  great  man’s  life.  In  modern 
biogr.aphy  that  idea  and  necessity  has 
fairly  run  to  seed ;  and  in  Moore’s  life 
this  foible  of  biography  has  reached  the 
last  extreme.  And  yet,  what  a  man 
chooses  to  set  down  about  himself  does 
greatly  illustrate  the  character  of  his  life 
and  his  mental  habits.  What  were  the 
emotions  of  a  great  man  while  being 
shaved  ?  What  reflections  agitated  the 
mind  when  deprived  of  appetite  ?  What 
disappointment  harrowed  the  soul  when 
it  found  itself  obliged  to  contemplate  a 
dinner  of  mutton  instead  of  venison  ?  To 
chronicle  the  change  of  a  necktie,  or  the 
loss  of  a  pocket  handkerchief;  to  register 
a  sigh  over  the  departure  of  a  favorite 
cook ;  to  hail  the  ^vent  of  green-peas. 
It  raiiy  be  our  weakness,  but  we  have  not 
thought  it  very  essential  to  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  great  man  to  be  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  these  interesting  particulars  of 
his  life  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  fur  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  future  ages,  these  particulars  are 
placed  on  record  in  the  voluminous  life 
of  Thomas  Moore.  We  find  such  import- 


at  Tortoni’s.  16th  ;  took  an  ice  with  Lord 
John  at  Rachises.”  In  December,  1823, 
occurs  an  important  entry:  “Asked  the 
Phipps’s  to  dinner,  as  Power  had  brought 
fish  and  oysters.”  “  Di*c.5th ;  the  Phipps’s 
again  dine  with  us  to  finish  the  flsh.” 
“  Sept.  1 7tli ;  called  at  Power’s  on  my 
w.iy  to  Shoo  Lane,  and  felt  such  a  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  stomach  that  I  stopped  to  dine 
with  him.'^  Then,  in  another  page,  we  are 
informed,  in  his  journal,  of  an  aflfecting 
event,  lie  says,  on  January  Ist,  1823  : 
“  The  coat  (a  Kilkenny  uniform)  which  I 
sent  to  town  to  be  new-lined  for  the 
tancy-ball  to-morrow  night,  not  yet  ar- 
riveil.”  And,  on  the  following  day,  this : 
“  Obliged  to  make  shift  for  to-night  by 
transferring  the  cut-steel  buttons  from 
my  dress-coat  to  a  black  one,  and  having 
it  lined  with  white  silk.”  It  may  bo 
from  our  own  inaptitude  and  want  of  per¬ 
ception  ;  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  future  generations  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  benefited  by  such  records  .as 
these ;  and,  in  truth,  we  can  not  be  ex- 

{•ected  to  hold  any  man  very  high  in 
lonor  who  condescends  to  make  such 
notes  as  these. 

There  is  no  slight  notice  of  him  that 
escapes  the  Argus-eye  of  his  vanity.  He 
drank  all  notices  of  himself  as  a  dram  ;  and 
he  not  only  became  intoxicated  by  the 
repeated  dose,  but  he  ni.ay  be  said  to 
have  been  constantly  sufiering  from  the 
delirium  tremens  of  his  vanity.  “  There 
was  a  flourishing  speech  of  Shiel’s  about 
me  in  the  Irish  papers;  he  says :  ‘ 
the  first  poet  of  the  day,  and  join  the 
beauty  of  the  bird  of  paradise  jfiumen  to 
the  strength  of  the  eagle's  wing.'  ”  He 
goestoa  fancy  b.ali,.and  he  only  remembers 
one  thing:  “There  was  an  allusion  to  me 
as  Erin’s  m.atchless  son ;  which  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause  and  stares  on 
me."  He  visited  Ireland  with  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne.  He  records  an  ex 
tract  from  a  newspaper :  “  We  observed 
Thomas  Moore,  of  poetical  celebrity,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  arm  of  the  Marquis  of  Luns- 
downe.”  He  is  invited  to  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing,  which  he  declined ;  finds,  however, 
that  Lord  John,  Brough.am,  and  Mackin¬ 
tosh  went,  and  he  records  his  “regret 
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now  that  I  lost  the  ojiportunity.”  He 
went  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel :  “  Com¬ 
ing  out,  a  great  number  of  people  in  the 
yard  assembled  to  sec  me.  In  the  narrow 
passage  leading  into  the  street,  a  man 
nearly  pushed  me  down  ;  ashing  me,  at 
the  same  time  —  ‘  Whicli  way  has  he 
gone  “  Miss  Rogers  was  particularly 
agreeable.  She  mentioned  that  she  had 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Germany,  saying 
the  Germans  Mere  learning  English  in 
order  to  read  —  who?  Milton,  Shak- 
speare  ?  Xo  —  Lord  Byron  and  me." 
lj»ese  are  the  records;  and  they  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  a  life.  In  this  way  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  administering  to  his 
love  of  approb.ation,  as  must  be  ever  the 
case  in  such  matters,  at  the  expense  of 
8elf-resj)ect ;  for  it  must  always  be  that  in 
the  proportion  in  which  we  indulge  our 
vanity,  we  diminish  the  proper  and  ne¬ 
cessary  amount  of  nobility  of  character 
and  pride. 

And  thus  we  are  alw.ays  reminded  of 
our  friend’s  interest  in  himself.  To  select 
the  stories  of  the  vanity  of  3tlooro  would 
ntake  a  chronicle  too  spiteful  and  mali¬ 
cious.  Moore,  it  has  been  said,  reminds 
us  in  every  page  of  what  Johnson  said  of 
Richardson:  “That  fellow  could  not  be 
contented  to  sail  down  the  stream  of  re¬ 
putation  without  longing  to  taste  the 
Iroth  from  every  stroke  of  the  oar he 
was  always  inventing  expedients  to  tickle 
himself — and  every  page  abounds  in  such 
ridiculous  evidences.  Ilis  self  import.ance 
is  ridiculous.  Once,  at  an  assembly  at 
Uevonsliire  House,  “  the  Duke,”  he  says, 
“  in  coming  to  tlie  door  to  meet  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  near  whom  I  stood,  turned 
.aside  first  to  shake  hands  with  me.,  though 
the  great  captain’s  hand  was  re.ady  stretch¬ 
ed  out.”  lie  sees  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
records**  how  the  illustrious  surgeon  apo¬ 
logized  for  giving  such  a  man  as  me  the 
trouble  to  come  to  him.” 

Vanity  is  always  the  index-figure  of  a 
very  small  dial.  Why  ?  Because  perpe¬ 
tual  w.atchfulncs8  over  our  own  powers 
shows  the  narrowness  of  their  dimensiou.s. 
A  vainer  writer  than  Moore,  I  believe,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find ;  we  can  not 
draw  any  distiuction  in  his  case,  as  we  do 
in  some  instances,  between  egotism  and 
egoism,  between  the  dwelling  on  self- 
evolvement  and  development,  and  the 
dwelling  on  the  petty  details,  the  then 
court  dress  of  the  body,  and  the  sensation 
which  it  created,  with  its  velvet  coat  and 
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steel  buttons.  Wordsworth  was  an  ego¬ 
ist.  He  was  an  object  of  profound  inter¬ 
est  to  himself,  but  it  was  his  soul  that 
was  interesting;  and  if  ho  rejoiced  in 
fame,  it  was  delight  to  find  his  thoughts 
acting  upon  and  infiucncing  the  thoughts 
of  other  men.  It  is  very  ludicrous,  laugh¬ 
able  to  a  degree,  to  find  the  great  poet 
interested  in  his  velvet  coat  and  steel 
buttons.  This  is  the  record  of  one  of  our 
great  diners-out  —  the  life  of  Thomas 
Moore,  by  Earl  Russell,  is  the  must  re¬ 
markable  modern  contribution  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  dining-table.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  from  page  to  page  we  are 
conducted  through  one  long  series  of  din- 
iug-rooms  and  tables.  It  is  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ana  of  Vanity  F.air.  On  some 
occasions,  the  illustrious  Epicurean  found 
all  his  friends  out.  He  ri'cords,  in  one 
ail'ecting  page,  how  he  wandered  from 
street  to  street,  in  London,  from  liousc  to 
house,  finding  all  his  friends  out ;  he  was 
obliged  to  dine  by  himself  alone  at  an  inn, 
reflecting  upon  his  painful  likeness  to  the 
lines  of  Dean  Swift : 

**  On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine, 

Upon  my  chick  and  pint  of  wine ; 

On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone, 

And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bone.” 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps;  his  tastes  reveal  him.  Moore  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  company  of  the  great ; 
he  determined  to  pass  his  life  and  time 
among  the  titled  and  the  noble.  There 
are  those  who  would  rather  be  snubbed 
by  a  prince  than  honored  by  a  |>eas.-int. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  difl'erence 
was  great  between  Moore’s  actual  and 
apparent  circumstances.  They  are  the 
curse  of  life  and  of  the  world,  these  ap¬ 
pearances,  “our  Social  Fates,”  as  Helps 
calls  them.  Some  of  our  readers  remem¬ 
ber,  possibly,  the  trauslatiuu  from  the 
Greek  Anthology : 

“  A  dealer  in  cabbage  and  rno, 

Oh  1  Stephanus  once  was  his  name  ; 

But  as  soon  as  so  purse-proud  he  grew, 
Philostephanus  then  he  became. 

Five  letters  have  swollen  out  that  name  , 
And  his  pride  may  come  to  this  pass ; 

That  soon  he  may  alter  the  same, 

To  Hippocratijtpidias. 

Yet  though  should  he  call  himself  even 
Uionytinpegmnodonu, 

In  his  Aidileship’s  book  he  is  plain  Btephen, 
Now  strutting  so  stately  before  us.” 
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We  are  afraid  there  was  this  constant  I 
effort  to  apjicar.  In  this,  Moore  was  I 
only  one  of  the  thousands  —  the  mil-  j 
lions — who  are  constantly  edjjin"  their 
way — elbowinjr  and  nudging  their  way  | 
through  the  crowd  to  the  best  booth  in 
Vanity  Fair.  But  it  is  more  deplorable  i 
when  it  is  a  literary  man  who  leaves  his  ' 
study  and  avocations,  which  would  seem 
fascinating  beyond  all  the  glitter,  the  tin*  ! 
sel,  the  gewgaws,  and  the  well  <lr<*8sed 
mob  frequenting  that  great  broad  high-  | 
way,  or  crushing  round  the  tables  of  Bel- 1 
gravia. 

Shockingly  tawdry  and  worthless  is  the  i 
biography  of  James  Montgomery,  which  ^ 
is  a  wretched  attempt  at  Boswelliae  a  i 
dreary  collection  of  table-talk,  by  Everett,  : 
the  Methodist  preacher.  Both  this  and 
“Moore’s  Life”  belong  to  the  “Waste- 
l*apcr  llemains.’’  In  Montgomery,  in- 
•leed,  most  from  his  own  pen  comtn.ands 
our  respect ;  but  his  biographers  unfor¬ 
tunately  felt  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  ! 
importance  with  their  hero.  There  is  no  i 
conscience  in  such  biographers;  things  arc 
inverted  strangely  in  tlicse  d.ays;  memoran¬ 
da  which  the  authors  would  have  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  trunk-manufacturers,  or  the  but¬ 
ter-shop,  are  elaborated  into  seven  and 
eight  volumes.  We  a-sk  a  life  of  a  man, 
and  >ome  literary  executor  publishes  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  trash-basket 
found  beneath  his  study-table. 

Has  not  the  table  talk  of  Sydney  Smith 
been  amazingly  over-rated  ?  Cheerful,  cer¬ 
tainly — funny,  undoubtedly ;  a^rollicking, 
good-humored  display  of  a  very  jolly, 
thoughtless  parson,  of  whom  the  best 
things  we  can  say  is,  that  he  had  just  the 
measure  of  conviction  sufficient  to  make  a 
very  useful  country  squire,  and  a  radiant 
practicalness  and  force  of  ch.aractcr,  which 
would  have  made  him  .admirable  upon  the 
Whig  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  he  had  powers  fitting  him  to  be  more 
than  this,  there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  but  tho.se 
pow’ers  were  not  cultivated.  Something 
of  them,  indeed,  appears  in  his  Lectures 
on  Moral  Philosophy.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  conversation  which  you  would  call 
great ;  he  was  a  man  with  a  marvelous  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  and  in  every  company 
gives  the  appearance,  from  all  records,  of 
being  the  droll.  One  might  suppose  that 
he  has  not  only  never  thought  seriously 
or  felt  seriously  himself,  but  that  where 
he  a|>peared,  thought  also  w’as  forbidden 
to  others,  llis  conversation  was  pyro¬ 


technic,  and  every  thing  in  his  life  gives 
the  idea  of  a  man  who  not  only  liked  squibs 
and  crackers,  but  one  to  whom  a  squib 
w'as  not  only  a  far  finer  thing  than  a  rock¬ 
et,  hut  even  th.on  the  majestic  conflagra¬ 
tions  of  Vesuvius — than  the  calm  aud  be¬ 
wildering  lights  of  the  midnight  heavens, 
He  said  th.at  the  art  of  dining  was  in  be- 
ing  a  good  conversational  coot — one  who 
says  to  his  company,  “  I’ll  nnike  a  good 
pudding  of  you  !  it’s  no  matter  what  you 
came  into  the  bowl,  you  must  come  out  a 
.pudding.”  “  Dear  me,”  says  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  “  wasn’t  I  just  now  an  egg  ?  but 
he  feels  the  butter  sticking  to  him.”  etc., 
etc.  But  was  Smith  himself  a  good  con¬ 
versational  cook  ?  Other  spesikers  hatl 
little  opportunity  of  displaying  their  pow¬ 
er.  The  flavor  of  his  spice  quite  destroy¬ 
ed  all  the  other  functions  of  the  pudding. 

It  seems  something  shameful  to  s|>e^ 
with  any  degree  of  slight  of  .so  cheerful  a 
crc.ature ;  and  if  we  do  so,  it  is  only  to 
qualify  the  amazing  adunration  with  which 
his  name  is  mentioned — the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  worship  he  has  inspired.  To  laugh  is 
not,  the  highest  end  even. of  the  wit — to 
produce  incessant  convulsions  of  laughter 
Is  surely  not  the  end  of  the  wise  man. 
Even  when  his  wisdom  reveals  itself  by 
the  powers  of  the  humorist  or  the  satirist, 
fun  and  drollery  are  the  lowest  round  and 
reach  of  their  dominion.  We  have  heard 
clowns  who  have  possessed  in  a  remarka¬ 
ble  degree  these  gifts ;  it  will  be  granted 
that  the  degree  in  which  Sydney  Smith 
possessed  them  was  altogether  remarka¬ 
ble  ;  he  respired  puns.  He  had  but  to 
open  his  lips,  to  drop  some  of  those  tunny 
eonuntlrums  of  speech — all  words  upon 
all  subjects  happened  into  ludicrous  com¬ 
binations  with  him.  He  was  a  walking 
volume  of  Punchy  always  passing  into 
a  new  series  or  a  now  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  He  never  passed  beyond 
“  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  ” — a  comfort¬ 
able  man,  shrewd  and  penetrating.  We 
would  always  have  listened  respectfully 
to  his  advice  about  the  disposal  of  rnou- 
eys,  or  the  p.acification  of  cities  or  king¬ 
doms;  but  the  last  man  in  the  world  we 
would  have  desired  to  hold  a  serious  con¬ 
versation  with,  or  to  see  by  a  death-bed. 

It  will  be  a  question  whether  .were  not 
among  Sidney  Smith’s  cotemporaries  talk¬ 
ers  even  more  pungent  and  brilliant ;  the 
principal  characteristic  of  Smith  was  the 
overflowing  sea  of  fun  through  which  his 
speech  constantly  sailed.  Douglas  Jer- 
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rold  and  Samuel  Rogers  were  both  table-  hence  their  whole  talk  abonnds  in  the 
talkers  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  it  sharp  and  ideasant  fencing  with  guarded 
must  be  admitted  that  the  spices  of  their  swords.  What  claims  have  any  of  them 
speech  were  very  bitter,  yet  they  never  upon  any  of  us  ?  the  very  laughter  is  not 
indulged  in  the  rich  and  racy  nonsense  honest ;  it  is  no  ven*  remarkable  thing  to 
of  the  clergyman,  who  among  wits  may  make  us  laugh.  What  is  the  quality  of 
pass  exactly  for  what  Ingoldsby  was,  or  their  laughter  ?  The  exhibition  of  mon- 
is,  among  poets.  Smith  was  more  heal-  keys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  laugha- 
thy,  more  buoyant ;  it  must  be  admitted  ble  ;  yet  the  world  has  it  all  its  own  way, 
that  both  Jerrold  and  Rogers  impaled  and  insists  upon  it  that  there  is  no  wit,  or 
upon  the  spear-point  of  a  rapid  and  sharp  pleasantry,  or  facetiousness,  but  in  its  own 
talk.  A  not  very  deserving  character  saloons,  where  conversation  is  made  a 
had  frequently  been  aided  by  subscrip-  kind  of  science,  and  is  studied  as  an  art ; 
tions  to  keep  him  from  pecuniary  diflicul-  and  where  the  repartee  of  the  old  French 
ties,  when  an  appeal  was  made  again,  wit  is  realixc<l.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
“Well,”  said  Jerrold,  “  how  much  does  make  a  good  impromptu !  I  believe,  for 

-  want  this  time?”  “Why,  just  a  my  part,  that  none  are  good  but  those 

four  and  two  naucrhls  will  I  tnink  put  that  are  made  at  leisure.  On  the  con- 
him  straight.”  “  Well,  put  me  down  for  trary,  some  of  us  believe,  or  desire  to  be- 
one  of  the  naughts.”  It  was  to  Lord  lieve,  that  table-talk  is  natural  talk — it  is 
Brougham  that  Rogers  muttered,  when  the  revealing  talk ;  it  is  a  sympathetic 
he  had  offended  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  at-  time  when  mind  and  heart  sit  at  ease  and 
tributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  in  their  undress;  minds  decouventional- 
Letter$  of  Juniut.  “  If  he  be  Junius,  he  ized — when,  if  ever,  the  varied  stores  of 
must  be  Junius  Brutus.”  It  may  be  tru-  feeling  and  of  thought  are  all  wondrously 
ly  said,  however,  that  the  table-talk  of  realized. 

w’hich  we  have  heard  most,  has  been  a  There  are  some  houses  especially  chron- 
rapid  juxtaposition  of  nonsensical  ideas,  icled  in  the  annals  of  table-talk.  There 
None  of  the  table  talkers  among  the  great  are  especially  two  in  the  higher  walks  of 
seems  to  have  been  blessed  with  any  great  life.  Famous  is  that  house  you  pass  on 
measure  of  reverence  ;  we  laugh,  but  what  your  right  hand  on  your  way  through 
are  the  things  recorded  for?  Erskine  Kensington — Holland  House.  Who  does 
used  to  say,  that  “  when  all  secrets  should  not  remember  the  eloquent  description  of 
be  revealed,  we  should  know'  the  reason  it,  and  of  its  entertainmeiits  hy  Macaulay 
why — shoes  are  always  made  too  tight.”  — and  its  ampliiication  by  Talfourd  ?  It 
Foote  was  talking  away  at  a  party,  when  is  much  to  have  a  table  at  which  to  talk, 
a  gentleman  s.aid  to  him,  “  I  beg  your  Holland  House,  not  for  the  gilding,  the 
pardon,  Mr.  Foote,  but  your  handker-  antique  chambers,  the  avenue,  the  ter- 
chief  is  half  out  of  your  pocket.”  “Thank  race,  the  library-shelves  loaded  with  the 
you,  sir,”  said  Foote,  “  you  know  the  varied  learning ;  but  the  company — men 
compauybetter  than  I  do.”  There  seems  who  guided  the  politics  of  Europe ;  great 
a  very  little  in  a  million  things  like  these  orators  and  artists  ;  and  that  benignant 
to  justify  the  niche  of  fame  they  occupy,  nobleman — that  beautiful  woman,  states- 
We  have  already  said  they  are  like  the  men,  artists,  poets — Wilkie,  Mackintosh, 
little  bright  brass-headed  nails  of  speech,  Macaulay,  Talleyrand,  and,  indeed,  all 
fastened  by  these  masters  of  assemblies ;  whose  names  were  a  passport  to  fame ! 
these  are  the  witty  men  of  great  self-pos-  Shall  we  never  have  a  lengthy  description 
session;  men  of  sparkling  fancy,  repre-  of  the  house  in  St.  James  Street,  and  its 
sented  in  the  last  age  by  the  Walpoles,  treasure  —  even  the  house  of  Samuel 
and  Selwyns,  and  Chesterfields;  and  in  Rogers?  If  Lord  Holland  was  the  Lo- 
the  present  age  by  those  whose  names  we  renzo  the  Magnificent — then  Rogers  was 
have  mentioned  ;  their  discourse,  and  es  the  Meewnas  of  our  times.  There  were 
pecially  the  discourse  of  Sydney  Smith,  the  richest  treasures  of  art,  choicest 
was  a  kind  of  sparrow-shot ;  they  all  lived  Guidos  and  Titians;  more  catholic,  and 
to  be  amnsed  ;  not  one  of  them,  excepting  less  exclusive  than  Holland  House ;  there 
Jerrold,  whom  we  except  from  the  list,  Erskine  told  the  story  of  his  first  brief, 
knew  what  it  was  to  w'ork ;  they  spent  and  Grattan  of  his  last  duel ;  there  stood 
their  dav-a  from  drollery  to  drollery  ;  they  the  Iron  Duke  when  he  described  Water- 
were  the  apostles  of  the  dining-table —  loo  as  a  battle  of  giants ;  there  Chantrey, 
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placing  his  hand  on  a  mahogany  pedestal 
said  :  “  Do  you  remember  a  workm.an  at 
five  shillings  a-dav,  came  to  yonr  door  to 
receive  orders  for  work  ?  I  was  that 
workman !”  There  Thomas  Miller  said  : 

Do  you  remember  purchasing  a  basket 
of  peculiar  manufacture  of  a  poor  mao  at 
your  door  ?  I  was  that  basket-maker  !’* 
And  it  was  there  that  Byron’s  intimacy 
with  Moore  commenced  over  the  famous 
mess  of  vinegar  and  potatoes.  This  is  in 
tire  active  world ;  but  we  have  seen 
others.  Such  a  table  as  that  at  Bowood 
— the  long  room — its  noble  terrace,  its 
domed  ceiling,  the  pictures,  the  busts, 
and  the  carved  work,  and  the  old  bridge, 
and  the  lake.  No  doubt  hero  is  all  that 
aids  talk.  Every  body  must  feel  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  all  conversation  in  the 
town  and  the  country.  Yet  the  plainer 
table  of  Charles  Lamb  has  wondrous  at¬ 
tractions.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Ilaz- 
litt,  Godwin,  Haydon,  .fudge  TaUburd, 
have  brought  that  quiet  room  most  plea¬ 
santly  and  vividly  before  us,  and  with  the 
place,  a  tone  of  talk  of  altogether  another 
description  to  that  which  gleams  in  the 
vivid  and  brilliant  scenery  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  saloons. 

But  these  men  were  not  the  lords  of 
conversation.  Some  men,  in  any  compa¬ 
ny,  assert  their  royalty  immediately — we 
do  not  mean  in  the  mock-heroic  way,  but 
natur.ally,  not  ludicrously.  Rogers  said, 
that  Mrs.  Siddons  asked  for  a  knife  at  ta¬ 
ble,  as  if  asking  for  the  dagger  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  “  Give  me  the  dagger !”  “  Give  me 
that  knife  !”  Like  the  country  magis¬ 
trate,  who,  going  to  a  trial,  and  being 
amazingly  impressed  at  hearing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  pronounced — when  return¬ 
ing  to  the  bench,  and  having  a  fine  of  one- 
and  sixpence  to  inflict,  or  to  commit  to 
jail,  said  :  “  You  will  pay  this  fine  of  one- 
atid-sizpence,”  and  taking  very  heedlessly, 
we  think,  the  name  of  the  Highest  in 
vain,  exclaimed,  **  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  soul !”  Serious  converaji- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  may  often  impress  us 
thus  ludicrously,  rather  than  solemnly. 
But  the  table-talkers  are  various  in  type, 
some  are  simply  garrulous,  the  talkers  of 
society  who  talk  and  talk,  and  yet  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  the  idlers,  the  hangers-on 
of  society,  the  good-natured,  or  the  bilious 
man  with  nothing  to  do;  then  there  are  the 
scandal-mongers,  who  always  have  a  story 
of  some  body,  and  never  a  good  word  in 
it.  We  may  leave  all  these  people,  and 


think  of  conversation  as  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  charms  of  life  and  social  exist¬ 
ence,  as  it  also  may  become  one  of  the 
pests  and  social  nuisances. 

The  talk  of  Coleridge  would  never 
have  been  tolerated  at  Holland  House. 
It  w<a8  a  kind  of  monologue — a  golden 
monologue.  He,  indeed,  of  all  men, 
might  claim  to  be  the  Chrysostom  of 
table-talkers.  Some,  indeed,  have  charge 
cd  upon  that  talk  its  desultory  indetermi¬ 
nateness.  No  doubt  it  freij^uently  want¬ 
ed  point.  Nay,  say  some,  it  was  some¬ 
times  impossible  to  understand  him.  To 
bis  discourse  might  have  been  applied 
his  own  description  of  a  dark  night.  “  It 
was  dark ;  it  was  pitchy  dark ;  so  dark 
that  even  the  o  its  ran  against  each  other.” 
Yet  the  volume  of  his  Table-Talk  does 
abound  in  very  clearly  expressed  and  de¬ 
fined  opinions ;  but  in  the  flow  of  it,  it  was 
like  the  sea.  (Old  Q)  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  once  in  the  company  of  Wilberforce, 
at  Richmond,  looking  out  upon  the  Thames, 
said  :  “  There  it  is ;  it  flows,  it  flows,  and 
flows!  I  see  nothing  in  it.”  Very  honest 
and  natural  of  the  voluptuous  old  abomi¬ 
nation  !  The  same  has  been  said  of  the 
talk  of  Coleridge.  It  is  true  here,  also, 
that  “  we  receive  but  what  we  give.” 
And  there  are  fine  and  true  and  altoge¬ 
ther  infinite  things  which  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.  What  a  monologue  the  sea  is 
in  its  march  of  thunder  on  th$  shore! 
What  a  mysterious  monologue  is  music ! 
So  with  the  speech  of  some  men — they 
use  language  so  as  to  give  the  sense  of 
grandeur  and  of  mystery.  What  is  it  all 
about  ?  There  are  talkers  of  whom  we 
8.ay  this;  we  might  say  the  same  thing  of 
a  landscape  ;  and  yet  we  can  see  a  tree  and 
a  field ;  we  can  not  make  out  the  mystery. 
But  there  is  a  light  in  all  highest  things, 
even  as  in  all  highest  things  there  is  so 
much  that  is  misunderstood.  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  a  scene,  or  to  a 
starry  night?  We  know  not.  Even  so, 
often  in  the  meandering  flow  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  talk,  in  such  si)eech  one  sees,  or 
seems  to  see,  the  soul  stepping  out  of  its 
environment  of  clay,  as  it  will  ever  at¬ 
tempt  to  do.  Even  as  we  said  of  the^ 
sea — its  vast  horizon  rolls  before  os ;  but. 
there  is  plainly  defined  the  dotting  island, 
and  the  tall  crag,  the  golden  sufiusing 
light,  and  the  pomp  of  cloud  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  gorgeous  heavens.  True,  some 
will  say :  “  IIow  dreary,  how  vague !” 
Yes,  there  is  much  here  of  the  roaming 
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abont  in  worlds  not  realized.”  Perhaps 
we  have  little  to  regret  that  the  conver¬ 
sations  of  Coleridge  were  not  taken  in 
short-hand.  Well,  he  never  could  have 
had  a  Boswell  1  He  could  not  have  been 
dramatized  !  it  was,  bejond  any  thing  we 
have  of  speech,  the  flow  of  thought  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  itself  clear  and  known, 
uncorrected ;  It  was  mind  at  sea,  mind  on 
the  sea;  now  shivering  in  spray;  now 
wildly  reflecting  the  lightning,  and  now 
the  stars,  and  melting  in  the  golden 
mist. 

Of  coarse,  the  name  of  Johnson  rises 
immediately  to  the  memory  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  conversation  ;  yet  he  too  was  one 
of  those  who  monopolized,  who  nsed  lan¬ 
guage  like  a  mace,  and  struck  down  all 
opposition  W'ith  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  case  , 
with  conversation,  that  the  most  happy  = 
and  pleasant  is  the  least  striking.  VV^e  j 
have  only  the  sense  of  the  great  pleasure  i 
conveyed  in  Johnson.  We  are  certainly  ; 
held  by  the  sense  of  wonder  and  admira-  j 
tion  at  the  succession  of  those  felicitous  : 
audacities — some,  indeed,  more  relieved  1 


from  the  stern  dogmatism  of  manner  than  i 
others,  but  all  partaking  of  it  in  a  very 
large  degree.  Thus  his  denunciation  of 
Hume's  theory  of  happiness :  | 

'  i 

“  ‘  Sir,  that  all  who  are  happy,  are  equally 
nappy,  is  not  true.  A  peasant  and  a  philoso- ' 
pher  may  be  ^ually  but  not  equally  | 

happy.  Happiness  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of 
agreeable  consciousness.  A  peasant  has  not ' 
capacity  of  having  equal  happiness  with  a  philo-  : 
sopher.*^  I  remember  this  very  question  very  , 
happily  illustrated  in  opposilioo  to  Hume,  by  , 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  at  Utrecht.  ‘  A  j 
small  drinking-glass  and  a  iarge  one  (said  be.) 
may  be  equally  full ;  but  the  large  one  holds 
more  than  the  small.’  | 

“  Somebody  said  to  him,  ‘  How  do  you  feel  i 
now  your  tragedy's  lost  ?’  ‘  Like  the  Monu-  i 
nent’  Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said.  ’  I  did  | 
not  leave  ulf  wine  because  1  could  not  bear  it  1  ' 
1  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  be 


ing  the  worse  for  it  University  College  has 
witnessed  this.’  Boswell :  ‘  AVhy  then,  Sir,  did 
you  leave  it  off?’  Johnson ;  *  Wny^  Sir,  because 
It  IS  so  much  hotter  for  a  man  to  he  sure  that  he 
is  never  to  he  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power  | 
over  hunseJf,  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine  ' 
dill  I  grow  old  and  want  it.'  Boswell :  '  I  think,  , 
Sir,  you  onoo  said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine 
was  a  great  deduction  from  life.’  Johnson :  ‘  It 
is  a  diminution  qf  pleasure,  U  be  sure  ;  Imt  J 
■do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness.  There  is  \ 
more  happiness  in  being  rational.'  Boswell : 

‘  But  if  we  could  have  pleasure  aluTiys,  should  not 
we  be  happv  ?  The  greatest  part  of  men  would 
compound  for  pleasure.’  Jobmon  :  *  Supposing 
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we  could  have  pleasure  alwaya,  and  intellectual 
man  would  not  compound  for  it  The  greatest 
part  of  men  would  c  impound,  because  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  men  are  gross.’  Boswell :  ‘  I  allow 
there  may  be  greater  pleasure  than  from  wine.  I 
have  had  more  pleasure  from  your  conversation. 
I  have  indeed ;  I  assure  you  I  have.’  Johnson  : 
‘When  we  talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual 
pleasure.  Gross  men  prefer  animal  pleasure. 
So  there  are  men  who  have  preferred  living 
among  savages.  Now  what  a  wretch  must,he  he, 
who  is  content  with  such  conversation  as  can  be 
had  among  savages!  Tou  may  remember  an 
officer  at  Fort  Augustus,  who  had  served  in 
America,  told  us  of  a  woman  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  bind,  in  order  to  get  her  back  from 
savage  life.'  Boswell :  ‘  She  must  have  been  an 
animal,  a  beast’  Johnson  ;  ‘She  wa.s  a  speak¬ 
ing  cat’ " 

His  criticisms  on  Foote  were  very  char¬ 
acteristic  : 

“  Boswell :  ‘  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humor.’ 
Johnson  :  ‘  Yes,  sir.'  Boswell :  ‘  He  has  a  sin¬ 
gular  talent  of  exhibiting  character.’  Johnson  : 
‘  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent ;  it  is  a  vice ;  it  is  what 
others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy,  which 
exhibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that  of  a 
miser  gathered  from  many  misers ;  it  is  farce, 
which  exhibits  individuals.’  Boswell :  ‘  Did 
not  he  think  of  exhibiting  you,  sir  ?'  Jolmson  : 
‘  Sir,  fear  restrained  him  ;  he  knew  I  would  have 
broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  cutting  off  a  leg ;  I  would  not  have  left 
a  leg  to  cut  off.’  Boswell :  ‘  Pray,  sir,  is  not 
Foote  an  infidel  ?’  Johnson:  ‘  I  do  not  know, 
sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel ;  but  if  he  be  an  in¬ 
fidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  has  never  thought  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject’  Boswell :  ‘  I  suppose,  sir,  he  has  thought 
superficially,  and  seized  the  first  notions  which 
occurred  to  his  mind.’  Johnson  :  ‘  Why,  then, 
sir,  still  he  is  like  a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece 
next  him.  Did  you  never  observe  that  dogs 
have  not  the  power  of  comparing?  A  dog  will 
take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as  readily  as  a  large, 
when  both  are  before  him.’” 

Some  table-talkers  are  great  because 
representing  some  great  central  opinions 
and  revoluiioiw.  The  opinions  of  their 
free  hours  and  moiuents  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  ;  in  them  they  fire  their  friends  and 
disciples  ;  amidst  their  festivities  the  soul 
of  active  life  blazes  forth  ;  they  are  states¬ 
men  over  their  cups ;  they  mark  out  a 
line  of  action  round  their  plates ;  and  their 
table  becomes  a  confessional,  a  consistory, 
or  a  council  of  war.  Such,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure,  was  the  table-talk  of  Luther.  How 
constantly  reflecting  the  moods  of  the 
man’s  own  mind,  variable  and  deep,  stormy 
and  calm  !  iSometimes  it  is  like  some  groat 
spiritual  animal  talking — coarse,  vehement. 
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He  w.'is  never  in  the  clouds,  seldom  indulg¬ 
ed  in  the  long  dissertation  ;  so,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  speech  does  not  abound  in  the 
sharp  and  brilliant  points  of  expression. 
Yet  his  table-talk  would  seem  to  be  very 
like  his  preaching — it  was  overflowing  talk 
— rousing,  solemn,  musing,  brooding  talk. 
Perhaps,  to  every  highly  succes-sful  talker 
and  orator,  there  is  essential  tlie  strong 
broad  base  of  an  animal  nature.  Ideas 
alone,  even  ideas  clothed  in  the  drapery 
of  a  rich  and  imaginative  expression,  are 
not  suflieient  for  the  crowd  ;  some  person¬ 
ality,  some  individual  interest,  some  sting 
of  talk,  some  vehement  identification  of 
the  speaker’s  self  with  the  crowd.  There 
was  all  this  in  Luther.  It  was  not  infor¬ 
mation  like  that  we  find  in  Seldcn — it  was 
not  ethereal,  wandering  through  nebulous 
star-dust  like  that  wo  see  in  Coleridge — 
it  was  not  insolent  and  overbearing  like 
that  of  Johnson,  it  was,  indeed,  like  the 
talk  of  a  great  human  child  !  What  talk  ! 
it  is — what  strength,  what  courage,  what 
common  sense,  what  utterly  ridiculous 
superstition,  what  stories  of  the  devil  and 
of  witches,  what  cheerful  g:irrulou8ness, 
what  moody  biliousness,  what  humor, 
and  what  humors !  W e  all  along  see  the 
spirit  with  which,  in  one  sentence,  ho  ex¬ 
claims:  “I  have  often  need  in  my  tribula¬ 
tions  to  talk  even  with  a  child  in  order  to 
expel  such  thoughts  as  the  devil  possesses  I 
me  with.”  And  again :  “  When  I  am  as¬ 
sailed  witli  heavy  tribulations  I  rush  out 
among  my  pigs,  rather  than  remain  alone 
by  myself.  The  human  heart  is  like  a 
mill-stone  in  a  mill ;  when  you  put  wheat 
under  it,  it  turns,  and  grind.s,  and  bruises 
the  wheat  to  flour  ;  or  if  you  put  no  wheat 
it  still  grinds  on,  but  then  ’tis  itself  it 
grinds  away.”  And  this  is  the  secret  of 
the  talk  of  this  great  sonl.  Of  all  the  ta¬ 
ble-talkers,  there  is  most  humanity  in  him  ; 
most  that  with  humanity  gives  also  the 
feeling  of  the  earnest,  apostolic  man. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  surprise  our  read¬ 
ers,  when  we  avow  our  belief  that  the 
lord  of  modem  conversation  most  nearly 
approaching  to  Johnson,  but  in  many 
things  far  Burp.assing  him  in  conver¬ 
sational  powers,  was  Robert  Hall.  He 
had  that  rapid  nimblencss  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  seconded  by  a  vehement  ra¬ 
pidity  of  langmage.  His  estimate  of  a 
very  popular  author  w.as  good  if  not 
just :  “  Sir,  he  has  set  out  on  a  race  after 
obsci  rity  ;  and,  sir,  he  has  overtaken 
her.”  Again,  on  a  pleasant  ride  with  Mr. 


Green,  as  the  great  preacher’s  eye  glanced 
over  the  snn  setting  beneath  the  waves, 
he  exclaimed :  “  Only  look,  sir :  that 
mild,  silvery  light  on  that  expanse  of 
waters  1  why,  sir,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
prepaiing  for  a  inagnifleent  public  b-ap- 
tisms,  and  the  whole  of  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand  described  in  the 
Revelations  were  about  to  descend  into 
the  waves !” 

We  believe  Robert  Hall  was  the  finest 
of  all  our  table-talkers.  He  was  in  con¬ 
versation  what  he  was  as  a  preacher  — 
rapidity,  im.aginalion,  wit,  and  force  —  he 
|K)sses8ed  these  in  a  large  degree.  Some¬ 
body  said  :  “No  doubt,  in  a  future  state, 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  would 
be  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  degree.” 
“  What’s  that,  sir ?  What’s  that?”  The 
question  was  repeated.  “Why  the  mind 
more  than  the  body,  sir?  —  the  body 
undergo  this  frightful  increase  ?  then  we 
1  should  have  a  man  whose  nose  would 
pertbrate  the  sun,  his  chin  stretch  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  battles  fought  in  the 
wrinkle.s  of  his  face  ;  none  but  a  fool  could 
believe  that,  sir !” 

.lie  was  unhappy  in  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Steel.  When  he  was  perhaps  smart¬ 
ing  beneath  the  di.sappointmeut,  he  went 
out  to  tea.  The  lady  of  the  house  said, 
with  no  very  good  taste:  “You  are  dull, 

I  Mr.  Hall ;  w'e  Itave  no  imlished  steel  here 
to  entertain  you.”  “  O  madam  !  that’s 
not  the  slightest  consequence;  you  have 
plenty  of  j)olished  brass  I"  On  another 
oocasiou,  when  some  rumor  of  marriage 
had  gone  about,  he  broke  out  decidedly 

at  once :  “  Sir,  sir,  marry  Miss - ,  sir ! 

I  would  as  soon  marry  the  devil’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  go  home  and  live  with  the  old 
folks.”  His  genius  for  happy  retort  nev¬ 
er  slumbered.  One  of  his  congregation, 
a  sickly,  querulous,  old  mortal,  met  him 
iu  the  street :  “  Ah  !  Mr.  Hall,  you  have 
—  never  —  been  —  to  see  me — sir.  I’ve, 
I’ve,  I’ve  been  very  ill.  I’ve  been — at 
Death’s  door — Mr.  flail.”  “  Why  didn’t 
you  step  in,  sir?  Why  didn’t  you  step 
in  ?”  A  timid  man  was  the  subject  of 
conversation,  when  he  remarked  :  “  Mr. 

- is  so  nervously  modest,  ho  seems 

always  to  bo  begging  pardon  of  .all  flesh 
for  being  in  the  world  !”  Fo.ster’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Hall  and  Coleridge  was 
very  good.  Hall  used  language  as  an 
emperor.  He  said  to  his  words,  go,  and 
come,  imperially,  and  they  obeyed  his 
I  bidding.  Coleridge  used  his  w’ords  as  a 
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necromanoer.  so  aerial  and  unearthly  were 
their  embodiments  and  subjects. 

Kobert  Hall  never  had  an  audience  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  could  shine.  How 
would  his  sudden  and  brilliant  corusca¬ 
tions  have  astonished  the  brilliant  com¬ 
panies  of  Holland  House!  Can  we  doubt 
lor  a  moment  that  he  had  a  genius  for 
conversation  inferior  to  none  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  who  thronged  there  ? 
He  not  only  had  a  |;enius  inferior  to  none, 
but  he  had  faculties  which  would  have 
placed  him  in  a  rank  snperior  to  all.  He 
would  never  have  condescended  to  the 
mere  fun  and  frivolity  of  Sydney  Smith  ; 
but  he  had  a  wit  quite  as  brilliant,  a  point 
and  force  as  pertinent  and  strong  ;  while 
the  range  of  his  thought,  and  the  fervor 
of  his  imagination,  would  have  suggested 
topics  of  an  incomparably  higher  charac¬ 
ter  than  those  which  relieved  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  dinner  table.  It  is  very  true  that 
Christian  ministers  of  Kobert  Hall’s  creed 
and  complexion  can  not  join,  or  can  not 
feel  at  home,  amidst  the  coteries  of  Hol¬ 
land  House ;  and,  perhaps,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  bis  dignity  was  not  of  that 
cold,  well-bred  order  which  puts  always 
the  curb  upon  expression.  His  words, 
like  the  hoofs  of  prancing  and  curveting 
steeds,  struck  sparks  as  he  jiassed ;  and 
the  sentences  created  the  shock,  not  only 
of  surprise,  but  of  fear,  and  gave  not  only 
the  fire  and  light  of  speech,  but  if  often 
only  the  pleasantry,  frequently  the  awe 
and  wonder  too. 

We  have  fallen  upon  a  very  fruitful 
and  suggestive  topio,  and  one  upon  which 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  dilate  through 
the  whole  of  our  number  instead  of  a  few 
pages ;  and  perhaps  we  have  even  at  last 
missed  the  subject  upon  which  we  pur- 
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posed  to  have  exercised  our  pen  —  name¬ 
ly,  the  rarity  of  a  good  conversation. 
We  had  purposed  to  have  lingered  over 
some  of  these  advantages  which  we  might 
all  derive  did  we  more  conscientiously  and 
consciously  guard  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
especially  speech  in  private  by  the  domes¬ 
tic  or  the  social  table.  No  other  occasion 
so  truly  reveals  a  man  ;  it  has  been  justly 
said,  “  The  mind  is  like  a  trunk ;  well- 
packed,  it  holds  almost  every  thing  ;  ill- 
|>acked,  next  to  nothing and  the  pack- 
ing  of  the  mind  is  displayed  in  conver¬ 
sation  generally  —  the  artifice  of  public 
speech  is  wholly  unavailing  there  In 
the  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  on  the  Rhetoric  of  Conversa¬ 
tion^  we  have  some  admirable  hints.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  American  work ;  it  is  full 
of  instruction  upon  the  topio  to  which  it 
refers.  We  must  take  exception  to  some 
of  the  opinions  and  ciiticisms  in  the  text, 
and  to  some  remarks  of  the  excellent 
editor.  But  we  must  leave  this  ‘subject 
of  conversation  for  another  paper.  Those 
wondrous  table-talks  of  the  ancients  — 
the  banquet  of  Plato,  or  the  Ph»do, 
which  may  perhaps  also  stand  in  our 
thought  by  the  side  of  other  moments  of 
conversation  bef!>re  death  and  martyr¬ 
dom  —  the  table-talk  in  the  prison  of  the 
Conciergerie,  with  the  twenty  ready  to 
be  offered  in  the  morning  on  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  not  at  all  an  edifying  last  sup(>er, 
we  think.  And  then  reverently  stepping 
aside  to  the  Sacred  Supper  —  to  the  last 
hallowed  hour  of  the  Master  with  the 
Eleven— surely  with  wonderful  pathos  re¬ 
vealing  how  hallowed  a  medium  for  high¬ 
est  intercourse  a  conversation  may  be, 
how  sacred  and  holy  even  a  meal  may 
become. 
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Tiik  birth  of  Christ  was  ll»e  beginning 
of  modern  history,  and  his  life  has  been 
the  source  of  all  that  is  highest  and  hap¬ 
piest  in  every  snbseqnent  age.  At  the 
time  of  his  coming  the  world  had  reached 
a  condition  requiring  aid  from  heaven. 
The  Jews  had  become  so  corrupt  that 
their  own  historian  has  declared  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  doom  of  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain  must  have  come  upon  Jerusalem  if 
it  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Homans. 
Greece  had  passed  its  culminating  point, 
and  lay  under  the  severe  dominion  of  all- 
conquering  Home.  Its  gay  and  light¬ 
hearted  religion,  never  at  any  time  pos¬ 
sessing  mu^  of  seriousness,  had  lost 
whatever  moral  power  it  might  ever  have 
jiossessed,  and  was  now  chiefly  the  minis¬ 
ter  to  a  depraving  sensuality.  But,  even 
in  her  depression,  Greece  had  captivated 
Iier  conqueror ;  and  the  language,  poetry, 
and  thought  of  tlie  conquered  country 
had  become  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
the  [>eople  whose  dominion  extended 
from  the, Atlantic  to  the  Tigris.  Philoso¬ 
phy  had  brought,  to  Greece  and  Rome 
alike,  liberation  from  the  reverence  and 
restraints  of  religion.  Tlie  luxurious  gay- 
ety  of  Epicureanism,  and  the  frivolity  of 
the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  had 
taken  the  place,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
ancient  homage  to  the  gods.  Stoicism 
h.ad  its  few  firm  disciples  and  its  multi¬ 
tudes  of  worn-out  professors;  but  its 
moral  influence  was  sliglit,  and  the  light 
it  imparted  only  darkness  visible.  Over 
all  minds  there  filing  one  ever-deepening 
cloud  of  doubt  about  the  deepest  things 

Ah  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Goepels. 
By  Brooke  Fuss  Wkstcott,  M.A.  Cambridge : 
Macmillan  k  Co.  1860. 

Hietorieal  Leeturee  on  the  lAfe  of  our  Lord  Jesue 
Christ.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year 
1869.  By  C.  J.  Eluoott,  B.D.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker  k  8on.  1860. 

Obsrrvations  on  the  attempted  Applieation  of 
Panthrietie  Prineiples  to  the  Theory  and  Histone 
Criticism  of  the  Gospel.  Being  the  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocate's  Publications  for  the  years  184ii-1844.  By 
W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition. 
Cambridge:  Deighton,  ]^U  &  Co.  1861. 


of  human  thought  and  feeling.  Men 
found  it  easier  to  refute  each  other’s 
views  than  to  reach  truth  for  themselves. 
Seneca  regarded  the  worship  of  the  gods 
as  only  the  homage  due  to  good  manners, 
not  to  their  own  w’orth.  The  immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  soul  was  a  question  of  curious 
discussion  ;  but  whatever  the  conclusions 
of  the  disputants,  not  one  of  them  had 
such  a  conviction  as  could  afford  comfort 
in  adversity,  or  throw  a  relieving  gleam 
of  hope  on  the  hour  of  death.  At  a  later 
period,  the  elder  Pliny  condenses  into  a 
few  sentences  the  general  feeling : 

“  The  vanity  of  man,  and  his  insatiable  long¬ 
ing  after  existence,  have  led  him  to  dream  of  a 
life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contradictions 
he  is  the  most  wretched  of  creatures ;  since  the 
other  creatures  have  no  wants  transcending  the 
bounds  of  their  nature^  Man  is  full  of  desires 
•nd  wants,  that  reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never 
be  satisfied.  His  nature  is  a  lie  —  uniting  the 
greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest  pride. 
Among  these  so  great  evils,  the  best  thing  God 
has  bestowed  on  man  is  the  power  to  take  his 
own  life.” 

The  condition  of  society  throughout 
the  Homan  empire  was  such  as  most 
have  frequently  forced  men’s  minds  to 
serious  thought.  Home  was  rising  from 
her  brick  foundations,  to  realize  the  boast 
of  Augustus  in  her  marble  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  every  portion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  barely  breathing  from  its  wasting 
wars,  wa.s  groaning  under  the  pressure  ; 
and  in  all  that  s.ages  taught,  and  poets 
sang,  and  priests  disclosed,  and  oracles 
muttered,  these  was  no  cheer,  no  relief. 
Foreign  religions  were  tried  in  vain. 
Tlie  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  and 
Serapis  was  imported,  and  temples  were 
erected  to  their  honor,  in  which  their 
priests  beguiled  the  wealthy  and  the  no¬ 
ble  of  imperial  Rome.  Superstition  evok¬ 
ed  the  aid  of  magicians.  The  mouth 
of  the  Orontes  poured  into  the  Nile,  by 
legions,  the  Syrian  soothsayers.  Homan 
generals  submitted  to  their  guarantee. 
A  Homan  emperor  surrounded  himself 
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with  Chaldean  astrologers.  Even  the  j 
wits  of  Rome  were  familiar  with  the  va¬ 
ticinations  of  Babylonian  star-gazers. 
But  still  the  darkness  was  unrelieved ; 
the  misery  only  increase<i.  So  true  are 
the  words  of  Augustine,  “  Christ  appeared 
to  the  men  of  the  aged,  dying  world, 
that,  while  every  thing  around  them  had 
wTthered  away,  they  should  receive, 
through  him,  a  new,  youthful  life.” 

When  the  “  fullness  of  the  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.”  The 
world  w’anted  a  Redeemer,  a  Teacher, 
and  a  King;  and  became  whose  right  it 
was  to  reign.  He  lived  here  for  some¬ 
what  more  than  thirty  years.  He  moved 
amongst  men  as  a  man,  and  5’^et  leaving 
the  impression  on  many  minds  as  of  one 
who  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere.  His 
life  was  spent  in  acts  of  mercy.  He  was 
poor  and  lowly;  yet  he  enriched  multi¬ 
tudes  bv  his  teaching  and  his  miracles. 
He  mingled  with  publicans  and  sinners  ; 
yet  his  life  was  spotless.  He  gathered 
disci|)ie$  around  him,  the  very  purest  and 
loftiest  of  whom  confesses  that  by  them 
he  was  but  partially  known,  and  often 
misinterpreted  while  he  was  with  them. 
He  was  executed,  in  the  manner  which 
imported  greatest  shame,  by  an  undis¬ 
cerning  nation,  whose  wickedness  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  act ;  but  he  had  taught 
that  to  this  end  he  had  been  born  ;  that 
ancient  prophecy  had  declared  it ;  and 
that  his  death  was  his  own  v'oluntary  act, 
and  the  necessary  means  of  accomplishing 
the  design  of  his  life — the  salvation  of 
men.  His  disciples  testified  that  he  rose 
again,  and  appeared  to  them  and  hun¬ 
dreds  more  who  believed  on  him. 
Throughont  a  life  of  self-denying  labor 
in  the  endurance  of  poverty  and  ]>er8ecu- 
tion,  they  continued  to  bear  this  testi¬ 
mony,  until  many  of  them  sealed  it  with 
their  blood  ;  and  before  they  rested  from 
their  earthly  labors,  some  of  them  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  or  instructed  others  to 
do  so,  the  substance  of  their  life-long 
teaching  about  the  Master,  wdio  was  still 
spiritually  present  with  them,  and  to 
whose  energy  they  ever  humbly  and 
gratefully  attributed  the  success  of  their 
labors.  These  accounts  constitute  that 
Four-fold  Biography,  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  which  w’e  desire  to  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers. 

From  those  labors  and  writings  a  great 
change  passed  upon  the  w’orld.  Men 
heard  the  singular  story  with  various 
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feelings.  Many  mocked  and  blasi»bemed, 
but  many  also  believed ;  and  in  every 
case  belief  was  accompanied  with  a 
change  of  character  and  condition.  The 
gloom  of  doubt  was  dispersed.  An  un¬ 
earthly  joy  enabled  the  believer  to  en¬ 
dure  the  calamities  of  life.  The  future 
became  radiant  with  hones  of  immor¬ 
tality.  Love  to  God  ana  man  became 
the  ruling  principles  of  life.  And,  as  a 
new  proof  of  the  inspiring  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  their  faith,  each  believer  became 
a  missionary  of  the  truth  to  others  ;  “  so 
mightily  grew  the  w'ord  of  God  and  pre¬ 
vailed.”  Before  one  century  had  passed, 
the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor  had  be¬ 
come  the  seats  of  Christian  churches  ;  the 
Orontes  sent  from  its  christianized  Anti¬ 
och  a  widely  different  host  of  emissaries. 
Greece  had  learned  to  discern  its  “  un¬ 
known  God  ”  in  Jesus  of  N.nzarelh  ;  and 
from  the  quays  of  Corinth  the  precious 
merchandise  of  truth  and  salvation  went 
forth  to  enrich  the  nations.  Upon  the 
darkness  of  Africa  the  true  light  had 
shone ;  the  distant  East  had  confessed  its 
wi<dom  folly  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth;  and  in  the  imperial  city  thou¬ 
sands  adored  his  name,  and  the  palace  of 
the  Ca*sars  had  its  confessors  and  mar¬ 
tyrs.  Still  the  truth  advanced.  Perse¬ 
cution  tracked  its  progress  ;  so  that,  for  a 
long  time,  the  surest  marks  of  that  pro¬ 
gress  are  the  traces  of  martyr  blood,  the 
fires  of  martyr  anguish  ;  until,  after  two 
centuries  more  of  persecution,  its  power 
had  so  much  increased  that  one  of  the 
most  far-seeing  of  tlie  Emperors  professed 
Christianity  for  himself,  and  sought  to 
make  it  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Let 
us  pass  through  all  these  centuries ;  visit 
all  the  lands  and  tribes  amongst  whom 
the  Gospel  has  penetrated,  whether  rude 
and  sav.agc,  or  glorying  in  a  high  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  rejoicing  in  elegant  culture,  and 
ask  for  the  reason  of  their  serene  faith, 
their  holy  lives,  their  dauntless  heroism 
under  persecution,  their  boundless  charity. 
One  answer  only  meets  us,  and  that  an¬ 
swer  is — Jesus.  We  hear  it  in  their 
hymns ;  it  is  the  mighty  word  which  im¬ 
parts  urgency  and  eflicacy  to  their  pray¬ 
ers;  it  supplies  motive  to  their  love  and 
devotion,  strength  to  their  endurance, 
and  impulse  to  their  action.  Their  lowly 
tombs,  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  bear  it  in  the  rude  symbols,  which 
were  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art,  and 
“  Sleep  in  Jesus”  is  their  favorite  inscrip- 
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lion.  TIte  person  of  Christ  Ims  g.^thered 
nround  itself  all  this  faith  and  honmge, 
h.ns  breathed  this  peace,  and  inspired  this 
liope,  disarming  terror,  and  Avresting  the 
victory  from  deatli.  In  our  inquiries  we 
ean  not  fail  to  meet  men  who  are  gener¬ 
ally  received  with  suspicion  as  heretics ; 
men  who  have  united  with  the  teaching 
of  the  A|)Ostlc8  some  figments  of  expiring 
]>hilo8opiiies,  in  Avhich  they  had  been 
])reviou8ly  trained,  or  Avhich  they  deemed 
essential  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
that  life,  so  clear  and  yet  so  mysterious ; 
but  wherever  we  find  them,  they,  too,  are 
occupied  about  one  thing.  One  natne  is 
the  source  of  their  distinctive  faith ;  their 
fiercest  controvei-sies  center  in  it  ;  it 
inspires  their  zeal ;  and  that  name  is — 
Jekcs. 

If  we  further  inquire  into  the  sources  of 
their  knowledge  of  this  object  of  faith  and 
aftection,  we  are  not  left  long  in  suspense. 
From  an  overwhelming  majority  Ave  arc 
referred  to  books  Avhich  have  been  multi- 
j)lied  Avith  suprising  celerity,  and  are  pe¬ 
rused  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  pre¬ 
served  with  sacred  care  ;  and  which  some 
call  “  the  Gospel,”  others  “  the  Gospels,” 
according  as  they  had  realized  their  sub¬ 
lime  unity,  or  only  recognized  them  in 
their  distinct  individuality.  That  AAord 
AA  hich  Jesus  had  used  to  denote  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  the  message  which  he  bore  to  men, 
has  become  the  term  by  which  they  grate-  | 
fully  designate  the  volume  in  ivliich  his 
life  is  set  forth,  his  actions  celebrated,  and 
his  word  recorded.  It  has  become  a  Avord 
preeminently  dear  to  men  ;  next  to  his 
own  name,  the  most  precious  word  they 
speak. 

These  Gospels  still  remain  to  us.  They 
have  p.ossed  through  the  severest  ordeals, 
have  oeen  tried  by  the  sternest  tests ;  but 
out  of  every  ordeal  they  have  come  forth 
proved  words.  If  a  skeptical  spirit  ex¬ 
ists,  it  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  in  relation 
to  the  records  of  the  Saviour’s  life.  If 
they  can  be  discredited,  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  Avhole  Christian  religion,  for  its 
very  foundations  are  destroyed  ;  and 
hence,  around  these  Avritings  the  battle 
has  been  ever  thickest,  and  the  onset  most 
furious.  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  alarm  Ave 
regard  the  renewal  of  attention  to  this 
department  of  our  history,  convinced  as 
Ave  are  that  each  fresh  attack  Avill  only 
call  forth  iioav  and  abler  defenders,  until 
the  hundredth  answer  has  been  given  to 
the  last  objection,  and  even  infidelity 


with  blushes  renounces  the  oft-repeated 
task  of  refurbishing  the  old  and  blunted 
weapons  to  “  cast  at  the  shield  of  truth.” 
Recent  attacks  have  called  forth  the 
works,  the  names  of  which  ve  have  placed 
.at  the  head  of  this  article — works  which 
have  no  superiors  in  our  language,  and 
which  would  adorn  any  age  of  our  litera¬ 
ture.* 


*  The  wurk  of  Mr.  Wcstcott  is  an  enlargement 
and  rt'vision  of  one  published  by  him  in  1851,  with 
the  title  of  THe  EUmentt  ijf  the  Ooeptl  Harmony. 
After  an  introduction  on  the  inspiration,  completes 
ness,  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  which  we 
can  not  stay  to  comment,  he  proceeds  to  discuss 
“  The  Preparation  for  the  Gospel,”  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  among  the  Jews,  “  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the 
Mwiah,”  “  The  Origin  of  the  Gospels,”  ”  The  Charac- 
teristies  of  the  Gospels,”  “  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,” 
“  The  DifiTerences  in  Detail  of  the  Synoptio  Evangel¬ 
ists,”  “  The  Differences  in  Arrangcme.t)t  of  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Evangelists,’’  and  **  The  DifDcuIties  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  concluding  with  an  appendix,  which  exhibits  a 
very  full  view  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
and  some  other  matters  of  importance.  The  work  is 
executed  with  conscientious  care,  displays  great 
thoroughness  of  investigation,  and  is  characterized 
by  remarkable  completeness  of  representation.  Mr. 
Kllicott’s  work  has  a  different  object  in  view — not  to 
furnish  a  new  life  of  Christ,  but  rather  io  thought¬ 
ful  discussion  of  the  various  questions  that  have  ari¬ 
sen  in  our  recent  theological  literature,  concerning 
tltat  portion  of  the  sacr^  writings  which  contains 
the  records  of  that  divine  life.  In  grouping  toge¬ 
ther  the  Acts  and  Teachings  of  the  Master,  he  has 
adopted  the  geographical  arrangement ;  thus  availing 
himself  of  the  advantage  in  vividness  of  ropre.senta- 
tion  which  is  imparted  by  the  relation  of  locality. 
In  every  thing  that  relates  to  tlie  chronological  rela¬ 
tions,  also,  great  care  has  been  taken,  and  the  labor 
of  this  department  must  have  been  immense.  His 
learning  is  more  full  and  exhaustive  than  that  of 
Mr.  Wcstcott,  his  style  more  clear  and  calm;  while 
over  the  whole  discussion  there  presides  that  spirit 
of  genuine  piety  and  tudlowed  reverence,  which 
makes  the  peru.sal  of  the  book  an  exercise  of  the 
heart  no  less  than  of  the  intellect.  Dr.  Hill's  wurk, 
now  most  opportunely  reprinted,  difl'ers  in  most  of 
its  featurt  s  fiom  the  others.  Originally  produced  as 
the  *•  Christian  Advocate’s  publications,”  at  the  time 
when  the  views  of  Strauss  were  beginning  to  receive 
attention  in  this  country,  it  is  more  fundamental  in 
its  character.  Dr.  Mill  8et<<  himself  the  task  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  aud  Christulugy 
of  Strauss  and  his  teachers ;  from  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  an  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  Evangelic  records  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  exposure  of  the  mythical  theory  is  crushing 
and  mercilc.<<s,  while  the  vindication  of  the  Gospel 
records  is  completely  triumphant.  In  the  union  of 
vast  and  concentrated  intellectual  power  with  varied 
and  accurate  learning,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  historical  creed  of  I'hrist- 
endora,  this  book  ranks  with  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Bishops  Bull  or  Pearson.  The  new  edition, 
edited  by  the  author’s  son-in-law,  is  very  neat  and 
accurate,  contdning  some  additional  notes  of  the 
author. 
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An  we  advance,  it  will  be  evident  that 
we  do  not  in  all  matters  ai^ree  with  these 
valuable  authors;  but  we  hope  to  make 
some  use  of  each,  and  earnestly  commend 
them  all  to  every  studious  reailer. 

We  have  said  that  these  Gh)8pels  remain 
to  us:  and  the  evidence  by  which  we  re¬ 
cognize  their  identity  is  of  a  character  so 
clear  and  convincing,  that  it  has  satisfied 
minds  of  the  most  skeptical  order.  About 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
we  have  the  productions  of  those  men  who 
have  been  called  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
— Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  — men, 
some  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
apostles ;  and  in  their  writings,  though 
exceedingly  brief,  we  find  such  quotations, 
from  some  or  all  of  these  Gospels,  as  show 
that  in  that  time  they  existed.  Before  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  had  paas- 
ed  away,  those  writings  of  Justin  Martyr 
were  produc.ed,  in  which  he  mentions  these 
Memorabilia  of  Christ,  and  so  extensive¬ 
ly  quotes  from  them,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  occasional  deviations  from  their  ipsU- 
iima  verba^  such  as  would  naturally  arise 
in  quoting  from  memory,  we  are  certain 
that  he  knew  our  Gospels.  Me  was  mar¬ 
tyred  in  A.D.  165';  and  yet  during  his  lii’e 
these  records  were  read  in  the  Christian 
assemblies  on  the  Lord's  day,  together 
with  the  writings  of  the  Prophets— so 
early  had  the  holy  instinct  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  discovered  their  value,  and  assigned 
them  their  legitimate  place.  Irenseus,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
same  century,  writes  from  the  city  of  Ly¬ 
ons  a  book  against  heresies,  in  which  he 
boldly  declares  there  are  four  Gospels,  and 
only  four— designating  them  especially 
“  qitadriforme  Kcangelium^"*  a  Gospel 
of  a  fourfold  form ;  and  proceeds  to  say 
**  that  so  firmly  established  are  these  Gos¬ 
pels,  that  even  the  heretics  render  their 
testimony  to  them,  and  endeavor  to  c-on- 
firni  their  own  doctrine  by  them.”  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  early  Christians,  in  a  w’ork  which 
has  been  lost,  but  of  which  Eusebius  has 
preserved  some  fragments,  refers  to  them, 
and  thus  narrates  their  origin  and  order 
as  he  had  it  from  “  the  oldest  Presbyters.” 
He  says  that  “  those  which  contain  the 
genealogies  were  written  first;”  but  that 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  w.as  occasioned  in  the 
following  manner: 


*  Adv.  Hatr.  lib.  ill.  chap.  xi. 
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“  When  Peter  had  proclaimed  the  word  pub- 
liely  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  Gospel,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  there  wa.s  a  great 
number  present,  they  requested  Mark,  who  had 
followed  him  from  afar,  and  remembered  well 
what  he  had  said,  to  reduce  these  things  to  writ¬ 
ing  ;  and  that,  after  composing  the  Gospel,  he 
gave  i»  to  tho-e  who  requested  it  of  him  ;  which, 
when  Peter  understood,  ho  directly  neither  hin¬ 
dered  nor  encouraged  it.  But  John,  last  of  all, 
[>eroeiving  that  what  had  reference  to  the  body 
in  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour  was  sufficiently  de¬ 
tailed,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  familiar 
friends,  and  urged  by  the  Spirit,  wrote  a  spirit¬ 
ual  Gospel."* 

TertuHian  .also,  about  a.d.  202,  writing 
from  Carthage,  after  he  h.as  laid  it  dotvn 
for  a  certain  truth  that  “  the  evangelic  in¬ 
strument,”  has  apostles  and  apostolic  men 
for  its  authors  goes  oii  to  say  :  “To  con¬ 
clude,  among  the  apostles,  John  and 
Matthew  teacli  tjs  the  faith  ;  among  apos¬ 
tolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refresh  it, 
proceeding  upon  the  same  principles  as 
concerning  the  one  God,  the  Creator,  .and 
his  Christ,  born  of  the  Virgin,  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  law  and  the  Propljcls.”! 

At  the  time  when  these  words  were 
written,  Clirislianity  had  spread  very 
widely  in  the  world,  and  the  copies  of 
tlie  Gospels  extant  are  computed  to  have 
been  not  less  th.an  sixtv  tl)Ousand.|  The 
testimonies  we  have  adduced  came  to  us 
from  Palestine  ami  Home,  from  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  from 
Alexandria  and  Carthage.  The  men 
who  bear  the  testimony  are  men  of  groat 
ability,  ajid  two  of  them,  at  least,  of  ex¬ 
tensive  learning.  Some  of  thein  have  be¬ 
come  converts  to  the  truth  from  heathen¬ 
ism,  and  their  testimony  receives  increas¬ 
ing  corroboration  as  time  rolls  on.  They 
quote  exten.sively  from  the  book  of  which 
they  so  speak  ;  and  in  the  two  volumes  of 
TertuHian  now  before  us,  or  in  the  folio  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  there  are  more 
numerous  quotations  from  the  Gospels, 
or  allusions  to  them,  than  can  be  found 
in  all  the  writings  of  a  century  to  the 
works  of  Cicero,  though  these  latter  are 
more  than  twenty  times  as  largo  as  our 
Gospels.  No  Council  had  decided  on 
the  authenticity  of  these  w’orks,  no  Pope 
had  autborized  them.  No  such  authori¬ 
ties  w'ere  recognized  at  this  period  ;  and 


*  Eusebius,  Hitt.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  chap.  xiv. 

Adv.  Marciontm,  lib.  iv.  chap.  ii. 

Nortou’s  Genuintnett  of  the  Ootpelt,  vol.  i.  p. 
34. 
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tho  bold  stand  made  bj  Ircnaens,  against 
the  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Home,  about  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter,  shows  that 
no  such  authority  would  be  tolerated. 
The  Councils  only  followed  in  tho  wake  of 
the  churches.  Other  writings  in  abund* 
ance  were  floating  about  among  the  Christ¬ 
ian  communities,  professing  to  detail  facts 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  and  ministry  ;  but 
to  none  of  these  did  the  scattered  church¬ 
es  ever  accord  the  high  and  sacred  place 
unanimously  and  universally  given  to 
these  four.  Even  the  Ijeretics  themselves 
gave  their  testimony  to  them,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion  was  but  a  mutilated 
copy  of  that  of  Luke,  from  which  all  that 
would  indicate  the  human  origin  of  Christ 
was  sought  to  be  removed  ;  but  so  im¬ 
perfectly  was  it  accomplished,  that  Ter- 
tullian  exclaims  ;  “  I  pity  thee,  O  Mar¬ 
cion  ;  thou  hast  labored  in  vain,  for  the 
Christ  Jesus  in  thy  Gospel  is  mine.”*  If 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  these 
heresies  arose  very  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Apostle,  and  that  their  muin- 
tainers  received,  and  used,  and  sought 
to  ]»rove  their  speculations  by  these  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  evidence  for  their  authority  and 
antiquity,  thus  commonly  admitted  and 
felt  by  opposing  parties  at  this  early 

fieriod,  comes  with  resistless  force  to  us. 
ndeed,  it  is  in  the  waitings  of  some  of 
these  very  heretics,  (Basilides  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,)  we  find  the  first  appliciition  to 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  of  the 
title  so  dear  to  Christians  —  “The  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  and  the  use  of  the  formula  of  quo- 
tatiou — “  It  is  written.”] 

The  p.assage  we  have  cited  from  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria  opens  a  question  to 
which  a  little  attention  is  due — the  origin 
of  the  Gospels.  The  use  of  this  term 
is  not  intenaed  to  indicate  any  thing  as 
to  their  primitive  source,  but  only  the 
human  means  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost 

{irepared  for  us  this  fourfold  view  of  the 
ledeemer’s  life.  The  view  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  which  obtained  in  the  early  churches 
was  very  simple.  M.atthew  wrote  his 
own  Gospel  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  ;  Mark  as  “  the  interpreter  of 
Peter.”  Luke  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
of  his  own  process;  and  John  wrote,  at 
a  later  period,  a  spiritual  Gospel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clement ;  or  with  a  polemic  design 


"Adt.  Mareionem,  lib.  It.  diap.  xliii. 
f  Wtstc'ott  on  the  Canon,  p.  319. 


against  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Irenseiis  ;  or  against  Gnosticism 
generally,  as  many  theologians,  earlier 
and  later,  have  believed.  That  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John  is  supplementary,  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  completeness  of  the  Evangelic 
representation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  show. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and 
general  satisfactoriness  of  the  early  be¬ 
lief,  few  questions  have  been  more  earn¬ 
estly  discussed  in  modern  times  than  this 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  is  sometimes  represented  as  the 
first,  of  which  Mark’s  is  only  an  abridg¬ 
ment.  Others  believe  that  Mark’s  is  the 
original,  from  which  both  Luke  and  Mat¬ 
thew  drew  much  of  their  material.  Luke 
is  sometimes  represented  as  a  contributor 
I  to  Mark.  Some  say  that  there  must  have 
existed  some  common  written  source 
from  which  the  chief  materials  were 
drawn,  and  which  accounts  lor  the  broad 
j  correspondences  of  the  documents,  while 
the  writers’  differences  were  the  result  of 
individual  preferences  and  tastes.  Eich- 
horn  almost  exhausted  this  Protecangt- 
lion  theory.  He  imagined  that  it  would 
not  be  difiicidt  to  construct,  from  the 
agreements  of  the  Evangelists,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  document  ;  but  he  required  also 
tour  other  documents  to  account  for  their 
differences.  1.  The  original  document. 

II.  An  altered  copy  us^  by  Matthew. 

III.  An  altered  copy  used  by  Luke.  IV. 
A  third  copy  ma<le  from  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding,  used  by  Mark.  V.  A  fourth  al¬ 
tered  copy,  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  common.  It  will  occur  to  ordiiuiry 
readers  that  this  is  sufficiently  ]»erplex- 
ing  ;  but  it  is  outdone  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
who  found  occasion  for  as  many  as  eight 
documents.  I.  A  Hebrew  original.  II. 
A  Greek  translation.  HI.  A  transcript  of 
Xo.  I.,  with  alterations  and  additions. 

IV.  Another,  with  another  set  of  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions.  V.  Another,  com¬ 
bining  both  the  preceding,  used  by  Mark, 
who  also  used  No.  11.  VI.  Another, 
with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  No. 
HI.,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by 
Matthew.  VH.  Another,  with  those  ofNo. 
IV.,  and  further  additions,  used  by  Luke, 
who  also  used  No.  11.  VHI.  A  wholly 
distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our 
Lord’s  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses 
were  recorded,  but  not  in  chronological 
order  ;  used  both  by  Matthew  and  Luke.* 

*  Taken  fiom  the  article  ‘’Goepela,”  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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But  even  ell  this  complicated  apparatus 
was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  every 
thing  found  in  the  Evangelists;  and  Eich- 
horn,  in  his  last  revision,  required  no  less 
than  twelve  sources;  and  how  many  more 
he  iniglil  have  required,  M'ho  can  tell  ? 
The  document  hy|K)the8i8  labors  under 
the  grievous  disadvantage  of  being  un¬ 
supported  by  external  testimony,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  inherent  difficulties  and  utter 
incapability  of  interpreting  the  pheno¬ 
mena  it  is  invented  to  illustrate.  Wiser 
thoughts  possess  our  own  generation ;  and 
our  most  advance^l  writers  are  coining 
gradually  but  surely  to  the  adoption  of  that 
theory,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
simple,  natural,  and  satisfactory  —  that  of 
oral  communication  forming  the  essential 
groundwork  of  the  whole.  Gieseler  has 
had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  and  most 
acute  expositor  of  this  ancient  view  in 
our  own  day ;  and  such  is  its  combined 
thoroughness  and  flexibility,  that  we  pre¬ 
dict  for  it.  a  very  general  acceptance.  It 
does  not  deny  that  some  documents  ex¬ 
isted — fragments  of  discourse  or  of  narra 
tive — but  it  does  not  found  upon  them. 
It  harmonizes  best  with  the  conditions  of 
the  apostolic  life,  and  w'ith  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Jewish  instruction.  The  Jewish 
doctors  did  not  write  tlieir  instructions 
for  their  disciples,  but  handed  them  down 
traditionally  by  the  succession  of  teachers. 
The  work  of  the  Apostles,  as  defined  by 
the  Master  himself,  was  “  to  preach  ;”  and 
writing  could  only  become  their  employ¬ 
ment  when  the  w'ork  of  preaching  had 
been  extensively  performed,  and  an  ex¬ 
tending  Christian  society  called  for  the 
reduction  of  their  teaching  to  writing, 
for  its  safer  preservation  and  wider 
spread.  If  this  was,  .as  we  believe,  the 
origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  their  varied  or  harmonious 
phenomena.  The  Apostles  were  not  al¬ 
ways  separated,  but  abode  long  time  to¬ 
gether.  The  facts  of  that  life  which  had 
given  inspiration  to  their  souls,  and  the 
repetition  of  those  discoui’ses  which  had 
enlightened  their  minds,  would  naturally 
firm  the  staple  of  their  instructions. 
Frequent  repetitions  would  fix  them  in 
memory,  and  also  fix  their  iudividu.al 
forms  of  expression.  When  separated, 
and  preaching  apart  in  different  lands, 
each  w'ould  carry  his  own  conception, 
order,  and  style  with  him ;  and  when  he 
himself  w’ould  commit*  it  to  writing,  or 
commission  or  permit  others  to  do  it  for 


him,  these  characteristic  differences  would 
remain,  while  the  substantial  representa¬ 
tion,  and  many  common  phrases,  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  same.  ]^Ir.  Smith,  of 
Jordanhill,  in  his  very  acute  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Con¬ 
nection  of  the  Gospels,  supposes  that 
Luke  used  Matthew’s  Greek  Gospel,  and 
one  of  Peter  in  Hebrew,  which  was  after¬ 
ward  translated  by  Mark ;  that  he  used 
the  one  by  transcription,  and  the  other 
by  translation  ;  and  produces  some  inter¬ 
esting  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory. 
He  also  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  positions,  that  Mark  translated 
Peter’s  Hebrew  Gospel  after  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  death  or  departure  from  Rome 
(I^odov.)  The  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his 
Christian  Orthodoxy,  etc.,  strongly  favors 
the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  origin¬ 
al.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  rest  very  much 
on  the  term,  fpfiTjvevrfjs,  applied  to  Mark, 
by  Papins,  Irenseus,  .and  Clement,  and 
rendered  interpres  by  Tertullian  and  Je¬ 
rome.  But  this  word  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  signify  a  transl.ator  from  one  language 
into  another ;  and,  indeed,  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  used  in  a  wider  acceptation.  To 
us  it  is  strange  that,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  some  who  deny  the  strong  and  all  but 
universal  assertions  of  antiquity,  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
there  should  ari.se  a  theory  respecting 
that  of  Mark,  which  has  not  a  particle  of 
external  evidence.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  w’hich  suggests  trans¬ 
lation  from  a  Hebrew  original,  that  m.ay 
not  be  made  equally  plain  by  the  consid¬ 
eration  that  Peter  could  not  fail  often  to 
speak  to  his  compatriots  in  their  own  dia¬ 
lect,  although  they  w’ere  all  familiar  with 
the  common  Greek.  If  .any  theory  about 
this  Gospel  might  obtain  acceptance  be¬ 
fore  another,  it  would  be  rather  that  our 
present  Greek  document  was  a  tr.ansla- 
tion  from  one  previously  written  in  Latin. 
For  such  a  document  the  testimonies  are 
considerable,  and  the  Latinisms  that 
abound  in  Mark’s  style  would  go  far  to 
give  credence  to  it.  It  is  not  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  propose  or  defend  this  theory ; 
but  we  only  mention  it  as  having  more  of 
both  internal  and  extern.al  evidence  than 
that  which  appears  to  be  in  favor  with 
some. 

The  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  origin.ally 
written  in  Hebrew,  or  Ar.omaic,  is  exten¬ 
sively  testified.  Papi.as,  Bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis,  in  Phrygia,  informs  us  that  “  Mat- 
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ihew  composed  tlie  oracles  in  the  lie- ' 
brew  langu.'ige ;  but  each  interpreted 
them  as  he  could.”*  The  same  fact  is 
witnessed  by  Irenaeus  and  Origen.f  Je¬ 
rome  tells  us  that  PantaenuH,  afterward 
head  of  the  school  of  AlexBndn:v,  and- 
tutor  of  Clement,  having  been  invited  to 
India,  and  sent  there  by  Demetrius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  “  found  that  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
had  preached  the  .advent  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage;  and,  returning  to  Alexandria,  he 
brought  it  with  him.”J  The  words  of 
Papias  show  that  the  Greek  translation 
had  not  become  current  in  Phrygia  ;  but 
there  never  seemed  to  be  a  doubt  in  the 
ancient  churches,  th.at  our  present  Gospel 
w;i8  other  than  Matthew’s  own  ;  although 
the  critics  of  our  time  have  broached  not 
a  few  theories  about  the  translator.  Jus¬ 
tin  Martyr  evidently  used  it,  and  had  no 
scruple  about  its  authorship ;  the  only 

?|ucstion  respecting  the  translator  coming 
roin  Jerome,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  “who  may  have  tratislated  it 
into  Greek,  is  not  sufficiently  certain.” 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  reason  for  writing  his  Hebrew 
Gospel  is  very  interesting ;  that,  having 
preached  to  his  countrymen,  he  was 
about  to  go  to  preach  to  others,  he  left 
with  them  in  writing  the  Gospel  he  luid 
taught,  to  satisfy  them  for  the  loss  of  his 
presence.  (//.  E.  iii.  24.) 

About  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
there  is  little  difficulty.  He,  himself, 
avows  the  principle  on  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  its  composition,  and  the  end 
he  sought  to  attain.  That  he  did  not 
belong  by  birth  to  the  people  of  the  Pro¬ 
mise,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe. 
His  name,  and  the  allusion  made  to  him 
in  Col.  4  :  11-14,  where  he  is  spoken 
of  as  not  “  of  the  circumcision,”  show  a 
Gentile  extraction.  He  writes  for  a  Gen¬ 
tile  friend,  and  his  w'hole  production  bears 
the  same  broad  impress;  while  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  style  show  that  he  is  more  at 
home  with  classic  Greek  than  any  of  his 
companions.  That  he  was  the  companion 
of  Paul,  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  he  wrote  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  Terlullian  speaks  of  Paul  as  “  the 

•  Papias  apud  Euseb.,  U.  E.  lib.  iii.  chap. 

xixix. 

f  A'h).  H<tr.  lib.  iii.  chap.  i.  Comm,  in  Matt.  L 
^  llieroii.  Cataloj/ns  Script.  Illuitr.  46. 
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illuminator  of  Luke,”*  .and  aaserts  that 
“  to  Paul  they  are  accustomed  to  ascribe 
the  summary  (or  arrangement — digestvm) 
of  Luke.”f  lie  used,  besides,  all  availa¬ 
ble  materials,  and  sought  to  write  a  well- 
ordered  account. 

“  But  the  notion  of  order  (Kaffr(^)  does  not 
necessarily  involve  that  of  time,  but  rather  of 
moral  or  logical  sequence,  (cf.  Ats  1 1  :  14.) 
The  two  may  coincide,  and  in  the  exhibition  of 
a  perfect  life  ttey  will  in  the  main  ;  but  chrono¬ 
logy  is  nut  paramount  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
language  of  Sj.  Luke  docs  not  imply  that  he 
designed  to  follow  it.  Like  the  teaching  on 
which  it  was  first  based,  the  record  is  suliser- 
vient  to  spei'ial  requirements.  It  is  complete  in 
regard  to  its  object,  but  not  alisolutely  ;  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  goo«l  tidings  and  not  a  bn  graphy,  united 
in  its  several  parts  by  a  spiritual  law,  and  not 
by  a  table  of  date8.”t 

The  fourth  Gospel  calls  for  special  in¬ 
quiry.  No  other  has  been  so  violently 
.assailed,  .and  of  no  other  has  the  defense 
been  so  difficult.  Schwegler  assigns  it 
variously  to  “  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,”  or  to  “tlie  beginning  of  the  Inst 
third  of  tlie  second  century,”  wliile  one  of 
our  own  countrymen  has  spoken  as  if  there 
was  “  no  external  testimony  as  to  its  ex¬ 
istence  earlier  than  the  year  170.”  Such 
a  length  of  time  is  supposed  to  have  given 
scope  to  tlie  tendency  which  Strauss  fan¬ 
cies  he  discovers — to  collect  myths  around 
tlie  original  stock  of  truth.  We  can  not 
forbear  saying  th.at  it  was  very  discredit¬ 
able  to  these  gentlemen  to  hold  such  lan¬ 
guage.  Before  the  first  decade  of  the  se¬ 
cond  century  had  ended,  we  have  Ign.a- 
tius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Philadelphians,  Magnesians,  and 
Romans,  using  expressions  that  are 
so  strictly  quotations  from  this  Gospel, 
though  not  accompanied  w  ith  the  formula 
of  quotation,  (which  had  not  yet  come 
into  use,)  that  we  can  not  but  feel  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  writer  was  familiar  with 
it ;  other  expressions  are  most  distinct  re¬ 
collections  of  its  peculiar  phrases.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  is  doubted  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  First 
Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  much  risk 
incurred  in  deciding  that  it  was  written 
about  the  year  140  ;  and  in  this  we  have 
one  of  John’s  most  peculiar  portions 
quoted ;  while,  in  The  Dialogue  with  Try 
jihOy  we  have  at  le.aat  three  portions  that 

*  Ado.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  chap.  iL 
\  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  chap.  v. 

J  Weatcett’i  Intro,  p.  174. 
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are  evidently  derived  from  John’s  Gospel. 
Tatian  also,  his  disciple,  wrote  a  Diates- 
saron,  in  which  he  has  used  the  Go^el 
of  John  together  with  the  Synoptics.  The 
heretics  of  that  earlier  time  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it ;  and  Basilides,  as  Hippolytus 
witnesses,  quoted  it,  and  commented  on 
it.  His  period  is  about  a.d.  1 1 7  or  120. 
“And  thus,”  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  West- 
cott,  “  an  Alexandrian  heretic  recognized 
simultaneously  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John,  while  Polycarp  was 
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still  at  Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr  only  a 
disciple  of  Plato.  And  the  fact  itself  be¬ 
longs  to  an  earlier  date,  for  ^his  belief 
can  not  have  originated  with  him  ;  and  if 
we  ^o  back  but  one  generation,  we  are 
within  the  age  of  the  Apostles.”*  With 
such  testimonies  to  the  earlier  date  of  the 
Gospel,  we  feel  no  fears,  even  if  it  did 
not  so  manifestly  declare  by  its  internal 
characteristics  its  divine  origin  and  truth¬ 
ful  character. 

[to  bk  conclvded.] 
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THE  GHOST-DEAD-BELL. 


In  the  year  1845,  while  staying  in 
Paris,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  ot  Dr. 

B - lie,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent 

physicians  at  Versailles.  It  was  just  at 
the  period  when  the  famous  clairvoyant, 
M.  Alexis,  was  astounding  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  perplexing  the  psychologists  by 
his  marvelous  exhibitions.  One  evening 
I  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend, 
the  Doctor,  to  at  a  private  seance 

which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day  at 
the  Doctor’s  house,  where  the  clairvoyant 
was  to  display  his  powers  before  the  elite 
of  the  neighborhood.  I  accordingly  at¬ 
tended  at  iny  friend’s,  and  found  some 
dozen  people  assembled,  medical  men, 
philosophers,  one  or  two  litterateurs,  and 
an  Austrian  officer.  It  is  not  iny  present 
object  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  what  we 
then  saw  and  heard.  The  performance, 
.as  in  all  like  cases,  affected  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it  very  differently  according  to 
their  education  and  disposition,  ^me 
were  thorough  believers,  some  thorough 
skeptics,  some,  though  unwilling  to  give 
credence  to  what  contradicted  both  exper¬ 
ience  and  preconceived  notions,  were  yet 
unable  to  doubt  their  senses  or  explain 
the  phenomena.  So  they  shook  their 
heads  and  looked  wis^,  when  they  ought 
perhaps,  to  have  looked  foolish. 


When  the  seance  was  over,  and  31. 
Alexis  h.ad  retired,  most  of  the  party  re¬ 
mained  conversing  upon  those  strange 
spiritual  revelations  to  which  their  minds 
had  been  directed ;  and  all  sorts  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  theories  were  broached,  touch¬ 
ing  animal  magnetism,  electro-biology, 
clairv’oyance,  odylic  emanations,  hypno¬ 
tism,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  recondite 
nomenclature,  with  which  men  endeavor 
to  hide  their  ignorance  by  substituting 
hard  names  for  a  knowledge  of  harder 
realities.  At  last  one  of  the  most  dogged 
of  the  skeptics  declared  that  he  had  no  be¬ 
lief  whatever,  in  any  of  those  protended 
spiritual  influences — that  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  successful  charlatans  and  mira¬ 
cle-mongers  were  able  to  deceive  mankind 
through  the  agency  of  accomplices  and 
the  resources  of  natural  magic.  He  was 
passionately  encountered  by  an  earnest,  all- 
believing,  excitable  young  man,  with  pale 
face,  nervous  temperament,  and  strangely 
luminous,  black  eyes,  that  seemed  to  be 
looking  inward  upon  his  own  soul,  rather 
than  on  external  objects.  He  maintained 
that  the  intercourse  of  spirits  was  all-per- 


•  Canon  of  the  Kew  Tettamtnt,  p.  823. 
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v.'xding,  .and  would  bo  evident  but  for  the 
pro'sness  and  corporeity  in  which  the  spir¬ 
its  of  most  men  groveled,  till  they  were 
blinded  and  brutalized. 

“  For  my  part,”  he  continued,  “  I  believe 
with  Lypsius:  ‘Adstantes  hie  jam  nobis 
spcctantes  et  arbitrantes.’  The  history 
of  the  M’hole  world,  sacred  and  profane, 
teems  with  proofs  of  this  great  truth.” 
And  then  he  cited  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
stances,  and  arrayed  a  host  of  names  that 
had  a  prodigious  effect  on  his  auditory. 
To  say  nothing  of  holy  writ,  he  appeal¬ 
ed  to  saints,  fathers,  philosophers,  and 
physicians  without  number ;  St.  Austin 
.and  St  Jerome  ;Tertulli.an  and  Porphyry ; 
Socrates  and  Plato  ;  Pythagoras  and  Tres- 
megistus  ;  Paracelsus  and  Jerome  Cardan, 
not  omitting  Lavater  de  spectris. 

By  Aio  time  he  was  out  of  breath,  there 
was  something  like  a  rally  amongst  his 
auditory.  One  gentleman  admitted  spir¬ 
itual  influences  aud  manifestations  on  gre.at 
occasions ;  but  maintained  th.at  sucli  in¬ 
stances  were  abnormal  and  exceptional. 
Another — a  writer  of  romances — believed 
in  spirits  being  confined  to  certain  spheres 
of  operation — places,  persons,  or  things 
— such,  he  said,  were  familiars,  lares,  aird 
genii  lucorum.  Hence  we  have  oracular 
groves,  vaticinating  trees,  holy  wells,  nay, 
saltatory  chairs  and  tables,  haunted  vio¬ 
lins,  and  even  fiddlestrings  informed  by 
the  soul  of  the  cat  of  whose  entrails  they 
were  made. 

Our  host,  w’ho  had  a  very  pleasant  vein 
of  convivial  humor,  said  : 

“En  effet,  messieurs,  I  will  quickly  il¬ 
lustrate  this  truth  in  the  case  of  holy  wells 
and  the  ‘  genius  loci^'  par  une  demonstra¬ 
tion  aussi  intcrcssante  que  simple.  At- 
tendons  un  peu.” 

He  ran  the  bell,  whispered  a  few  words 
to  the  servant  who  entered,  .and  vanished. 
We  aw.aited  in  silence.  In  a  very  short 
time  there  were  audible  through  the  h.alf- 
open  door,  a  sound,  clear,  musical,  and 
tremulous,  like  the  sweet  clashing  of  mu¬ 
sical  glasses.  The  next  moment  an  in¬ 
voluntary  exclamation  escaped  the  lips  of 
every  one  present,  as  the  servant  return¬ 
ed,  bearing  a  large  tray  covered  with 
flasks  and  glasses,  whose  edges,  knocking 
.against  each  other,  shook  out  the  pleasant 
music  wo  h.ad  heard. 

“  Here,”  said  our  host,  pointing  to  a 
champagne  flask,  is  a  holy  well,  wherein 
is  confined  a  spu'it  to  purge  all  melancholy 


humors.  This  other,  messieurs,  cont<ains 
the  genius  loci,  brought  all  the  way  from 
Bordeaux — a  familiar  spirit  so  to  speak. 
Goulons.” 

“  Capital  brandy !”  said  one  of  the 
medical  gentlemen,  smacking  his  lips,  and 
holding  his  glass  between  him  and  the 
light. 

“  A  potent  spirit,  and  an  evil  withal, 
which  has  slain  many  men,”  said  a  writer 
of  lyrics  ;  “  I  will  make  a  smoke,  as  Tobias 
did,  so  that  he  sh.all  smell  it  and  flee 
away,”  and  he  lit  a  cigar.  Tliereupon 
we  all  laughed  and  grew  merry. 

“  I  will  tell  you  a  veritable  story,”  said 
the  young  man  with  the  introverted  vision, 
“  which  is  vouched  for  by  a  very  learned 
professor  of  mathcm.atics  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wurtzburg,  Father  Caspar  Schott, 
fn  his  great  work  the  Physica  Curiosa. 

“There  lived,  once  on  a  time,  in  a  little 
town  of  Brabant,  a  certain  young  virgin, 
and  it  happened  that  a  youth  of  the  same 
town  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  The 
maid  returned  his  p<as.sion  he<artily,  and  so, 
after  a  time,  he  goeth  straightway  to  her 
parents,  and  asketh  of  them  their  daugh¬ 
ter  in  marriage.  To  this  they  will  not  lis¬ 
ten,  because  he  has  not  suitable  means  to 
support  her,  aud  they  forbid  them  to  see 
one  another  any  more.  When  the  m.aid 
heareth  thU  hard  sentence,  incontinently 
she  falleth  sick,  and  her  grief  turneth  to 
a  sharp  fever,  whereof  slio  languisheth, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  dies. 

“  There  was  great  mourning  and  weep¬ 
ing,  for  she  was  dearly  loved  by  her  par¬ 
ents,  though  they  crossed  her  wishes. 
And  so  she  was  laid  out,  as  is  customary, 
with  pretty  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
around  her,  and  the  bells  w'ere  rung  as  is 
used  for  the  dead.  But  the  young  man, 
her  lover,  could  not  endure  the  sound  of 
them,  so  great  wais  his  trouble  ;  and  so  he 
fled  that  very  evening  from  the  town,  in¬ 
tending  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  village 
not  far  distant.  Night  overtook  him  just 
as  ho  reached  a  wild  and  lonely  tract,  cov¬ 
ered  with  brushwood.  Then  ho  hears  a 
voice  as  it  were  of  a  woman  in  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  whereat,  being  sorely  troubled,  he 
runs  hither  and  thither  among  the  bushes, 
seeking  after  the  voice.  At  l.o-st  he  comes 
up  to  an  open  spot,  or  glnde,  and  there, 
in  the  dim  light,  he  sees  the  virgin  w  horn 
he  loved  and  left  de.ad,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  moving  onward,  but  slowly,  and  as  it 
were  against  her  wiH.  Then  he  cried  out : 
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“  ‘  How  is  this  ?  Thy  people  are  wail¬ 
ing  over  thee  as  dead.  Say,  in  the  name 
of  God,  how  art  thou  liere  ?’ 

“  Then  said  she :  ‘  See  that  man  that  is 
walking  before  me.  lie  it  is  that  took  me 
away.  Lo  I  I  am  following  him  ’ 

“  The  young  man  thereat  was  struck 
with  wonder ;  but  when  he  could  discern 
no  man  through  the  gloom,  and  the  virgin 
alone  to  be  seen,  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  joy  and  boldness,  and,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  catches  her  up  in  bis 
arms,  and  bears  her  back  again  to  a  house 
outside  the  town,  and  there  he  conceals 
her.  Tliis  done,  and  the  maiden  tenderly 
cared  for,  he  returns  into  the  town,  and 
tells  his  friends  what  has  happened.  Then 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  house  of  the 
maiden's  father,  whom  he  finds  sitting 
w’ith  his  kinsfolk  by  the  bed  of  the  girl, 
mourning  over  his  dead.  The  youth 
goeth  straight  up  to  him,  and  saitb  : 

“  ‘  Wilt  thou  now  give  me  thy  daughter 
w'bom  thou  art  bewailing  ?’ 

“The  father,  much  admiring  at  this 
strange  request,  replies:  *  What !  art  thou 
a  god,  that  thou  canst  raise  the  dead  to 
life,  and  take  her  in  marriage  ?’ 

“  To  whom  the  youth  :  ‘  Only  do  thou 
romise  with  a  willing  heart  that  I  shall 
ave  thy  daughter  to  w’ife,  and  I  will  re¬ 
store  her  to  thee  .alive  and  in  health.’ 

“The  father,  pitying  the  young  man, 
whose  head  be  believed  was  turned  by 
grief,  and  in  order  to  soothe  him,  con¬ 
sented,  and  gave  him  bis  word  in  the 
presence  of  all.  Immediately  the  youth 
goeth  up  to  the  bed,  and  pulls  down  the 
sheet  that  covered  the  body.  They  who 
stood  around  then  saw  a  wonderful  sight ; 
the  similitude,  indeed,  of  a  human  body, 
but  such  as  man's  hands  never  made,  but 
the  devil's.  It  was  fashioned  within  of 
rotten  wood,  over  which  w’as  spread  a 
thin  pellicle  of  skin.  While  all  were  won¬ 
dering,  the  young  man  slips  away,  and 
ere  long  returns  with  the  young  maid¬ 
en,  whom  he  places  in  her  father’s  arms. 
Certes,  there  was  great  joy  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  after  certain  days  the  lover 
obtained  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  took 
the  maiden  to  wife,  and  (continues  the 
narrator)  she  was  alive  and  well  in  my 
own  time.” 

During  the  recital  of  this  tale,  t!ie  Aus¬ 
trian  officer  puffed  volumes  of  smoke  from 
a  meerschaum,  looking  now  and  then  at 
the  young  man.  When  he  came  to  an 
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end,  the  Austrian  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  gave  a  grunt. 

“  And  pray,  what  became  of  the  devil’s 
wicker-work,  with  the  hide  u|K)n  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  other.  “But 
what  has  that  to  say  to  the  matter?” 

“  Oh !  nothing,”  replied  the  Austri.m. 
“Do  you  know,  I  think  it  must  havobeen 
like  those  frames  that  they  hang  dresses 
upon,  which  you  see  in  the  modistes’  shops 
in  the  Palais  Koyale.”  And  then  he  put 
his  meerschaum  in  his  mouth  again,  and 
puffed  away  like  a  volcano.  Alter  a  while 
he  asked : 

“  Pray,  Monsieur,  did  you  know  this 
Caspar  Schott  ?” 

“  Ma  foi !  Monsieur,  no.  He  is  dead 
nearly  two  hundred  years.” 

“  Ach !”  ssiid  the  Austrian.  “  I  thought 
as  much.  Well,  Messieurs,  I  will  t*;!!  you 
something  that  h.Tppened  in  my  own  day, 
and  before  my  own  eyes,  or  ears,  if  you 
will ;  and  1  hope  you  will  confess  there 
are  as  good  diableries  to  be  found  now  as 
when  Father  Schott  lived,  ay,  and  as  vera¬ 
cious.”  So  saying,  he  took  a  long  vale¬ 
dictory  puff,  laid  the  pipe  on  the  table, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

“  It  is  now  over  two  years  sitiM  I  was 
quartered  with  my  regiment  in  Vienna. 
Amongst  the  acquaintances  which  I  form¬ 
ed  there  was  a  young  nobleman  who  wjis 
in  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  Baron  Von 
Steingraff.  He  w'as  the  sole  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Styrian  family,  that  had 
lived  for  centuries  in  an  old  c.a8tle  not  far 
from  Salzburg.  A  finer-hearted  fellow 
could  not  be  found  in  his  Imperial  Majes¬ 
ty's  dominions,  nor  a  better  soldier  in  bis 
army  than  Friedrich.  Frank  and  gay 
as  a  companion,  he  was  a  favorite  witli 
his  own  sex ;  and  a  good  figure,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  good  property,  made  him  not 
unacceptable  with  old  mammas  and  young 
daughters.  Friedrich,  however,  seemed 
to  be  no  marrying  man,  though  he  had 
nothing  misogynistic  in  Itis  nature.  When 
our  intimacy  had  grown  into  friendship, 
I  happened  to  banter  him  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  matrimony,  naming  a  young  lady 
who  was  evidently  not  unfavorably  dis¬ 
posed  to  him.  But  Friedrich  assured 
me  gravely  that  he  had  resolved  never  to 
marry.  ‘Not,’  said  he,  ‘  that  I  have  any 
disinclination  to  the  state,  but  that  I  have 
long  felt  the  conviction  that  fate  had  for¬ 
bidden  me  to  enter  into  it.’ 

“  Then  he  told  me  how,  when  a  child. 
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a  Ziofeunerinn,  or  gipsy  woman  from  Bo¬ 
hemia,  had  met  him  in  the  wood  near  the 
Schloss,  and  looked  into  his  hand,  and  said 
to  him  ;  ‘  Ach  !  jung  Herr,  when  you  go 
to  marry  a  wife  take  heed.  The  way  to 
God’s  altar  lies  through  God’s  acre!’ 

Well,’  said  I,  ‘that  was  a  safe  pro¬ 
phecy.  A  man  can  not  W’ell  get  to  the 
church -door  till  ho  walks  through  the 
church-yard.’ 

“‘Oh!’  he  replied,  ‘  that  was  not  the  wo¬ 
man’s  meaning.  If  she  spoke  true,  either 
I  or  she  whom  I  would  make  my  wife, 
should  not  live  for  the  bridal  day.  At 
all  events,  the  belief  has  so  grown  with  my 
growth  that  I  can  not  now  reject  it.  And 
so  I  will  never  endanger  my  own  life  or 
that  of  one  whom  I  could  love  well  enough 
to  marry.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  let 
us  never  speak  on  this  subject  again.* 

“  Of  course  we  never  did ;  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  soon  entirely  forgotten  by  me. 

“  A  year  passed  by,  and  I  was  far  away 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  w'hen  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  Baron  Von  Steingralf. 
It  announced  that  he  had  proposed  for  a 
young  lady  in  his  own  country,  tvas  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  would  shortly  be  married. 
‘My  destiny,’  he  continue<l,  ‘  whatever  it 
be,  I  must  work  out ;  and  I  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  attractions  of  my  little  lloeschen. 
So  come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Who 
knows  but  your  interpretation  of  the  gip¬ 
sy’s  prophecy  may  be  the  true  one  ?’ 

“  I  laughed  heartily  .as  I  closed  the  let¬ 
ter.  The  old  story — old  as  Adam.  Wo¬ 
man’s  tongue  had  overcome  man’s  resolve. 
Pretty  young  lloeschen  has  beaten  the 
withered  old  gipsy  out  of  the  field  ;  and 
so  saying,  I  prepared  for  my  journey,  and 
was  en  route  the  following  morning. 

“  The  close  of  a  lovely  autumn  day 
found  me  on  the  road  betw’een  Salzburg 
and  St.  Gilgen,  where  it  skirts  the  pic¬ 
turesque  little  lake  of  Mondsee,  so  snugly 
embosomed  in  precipitous  hills  clothed 
with  the  pine  and  the  larch.  Not  far  from 
this  stood  the  Schloss  of  my  fiiend,  built 
close  to  the  ruins  of  a  suppressed  monas¬ 
tery,  and  pleasantly  sheltered  by  the  dark 
forest  upon  which  the  evening  sun  w'as 
now  glinting.  Thither  I  worked  my  way, 
rather  slowly,  for  the  approach  was  steep 
and  circnitou.s,  so  that  by  the  time  I  stood 
at  the  heavy  doorway,  the  snn  had  set, 
and  the  largo  mass  of  building  was  lying 
in  gloom.  My  visit  did  not  seem  to  be 
expected,  for  I  had  to  knock  many  times 
and  loudly  upon  the  thick  open  portal. 
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before  any  one  came  to  my  summons. 
At  last  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man 
w’bo  looked  more  like  a  holzknecht  or 
woodsman  of  the  district  than  the  servitor 
of  a  w’dl-ordered  establishment.  He  had 
a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  flur¬ 
ried.  I  stated  who  I  was,  and  desired 
him  to  conduct  me  to  his  master.  To 
this  he  made  no  reply,  but  shaking  his 
head,  motioned  me  to  follow  him.  We 
crossed  the  great  hall  and  entered  a  small 
chamber,  where  the  man  set  down  the 
light  and  disa|>peared.  ‘A  strange  wel¬ 
come,’  thought  I,  ‘  from  an  intended  bride¬ 
groom  for  his  best  man;’  and  I  looked 
around  me.  The  room  was  comfortably 
furnished  :  there  were  cases  well  filled 
with  books  ;  guns,  rods,  spears,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  gear  were  hanging  from  the  wall,  and 
an  escritoire  stood  near  the  fire-place  ; 
but  no  cheerful  fire  was  glowing  there  — 
a  few’  half-burned  pine  logs  lay  upon  the 
iron  dogs  on  the  hearth.  When  I  had 
completed  my  survey,  an  old  serving-man 
entered,  and  a  few  words  solved  the 
mystery.  The  day  his  master  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  he  W'as  suddenly  seized  with 
illness,  and  he  was  now  in  the  eighth  day 
struggling  with  fever,  and  was  delirious. 
The  doctor  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
St.  Gilgen,  wdio  was  in  attendance,  had 
just  left  him  for  a  short  time,  declaring 
that  the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  but 
that  the  crisis,  which  would  occur  that 
night,  would  determine  his  fate. 

“  I  need  not  say  how  this  intelligence 
shocked  me.  I  desired  to  be  shown  to 
the  chamber  of  my  poor  friend,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  I  would  await  the  issue, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Messieurs,  it  is  a 
trying  thing  to  stand  beside  one  whom 
you  last  saw  in  health  and  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  aqd  to  witness  a  poor  shattered 
being,  with  flushed  face,  a  burning  lip, 
and  a  glazed  eye,  tossing  and  raving  ; 
whose  hand  does  not  return  your  clasp, 
whose  ear  does  not  recognize  your  words 
of  love,  whose  eye  looks  vacantly  upon 
you.  I  sat  down,  overw-helmed  with 
emotion.  From  time  to  time,  through 
his  wild  raving,  I  could  distinguish  words 
which  told  how  the  bewildered  spirit 
wrestled,  as  it  were,  with  the  horrible 
phantoms  of  his  disordered  brain ;  with 
what  appalling  incongruity  did  he  mingle 
the  scenes  of  the  charnel  vault  and  tho 
bridal-chamber,  now  calling  on  his  bride 
to  wrap  her  grave  clothes  around  her, 
and  in  a  moment,  after,  with  a  wild  laugh. 
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bidding  the  sexton  to  pledge  him  a  skull  | 
of  wine.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this 
painful  subject.  When  I  returned  to  the 
small  apartment  I  had  first  entered,  I 
found  all  necessary  arrangements  made 
for  my  comfort,  but  I  determined  to  watch 
through  the  night  which  was  to  decide 
all.  I  felt,  however,  too  nervous  and 
agitated  to  remain  alone,  so  I  entreated 
the  old  butler  to  bear  me  company.  By 
degrees  we  became  quite  familiar.  The 
doctor  had  returned  and  sat  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  his  patient,  who  was  gradually 
growing  tranquil  and  lethargic.  It  want¬ 
ed  now  more  than  hour  of  midnight ;  old 
Klaus  threw  a  fresh  log  on  the  fire,  and 
filled  my  glass  from  the  flask  of  Hun¬ 
garian  wine  that  he  had  placed  beside 
me.  I  could  do  no  less  than  return  the 
compliment ;  and  as  the  good  old  soul 
drank  it  sorrowfully  to  the  recovery  of 
his  master,  the  tear  stoo<l  in  his  eye,  and 
he  fairly  sobbed  aluud.  I  S|K>ke  a  word 
of  comfort  to  the  poor  fellow. 

‘  Alas  1  Herr  Hauptmann,’  said  he, 

‘  my  mind  misgives  me  sadly.  I  am  afraid 
every  moment  that  I  shall  hear  the  Geis- 
tertodtengloclce — God  protect  us !’ 

“  ‘  The  Geistertodtenglocke  ?’  I  asked, 

‘  What  is  that,  Klaus  ?’ 

“‘Ach!  Herr  Hauptmann,  wh.at  an 
old  fool  I  am.  I  forgot  you  could  know 
nothing  about  it.’ 

^  A  little  pressing  got  it  all  out ;  for 
grief  with  men  of  his  class  is  talkative. 

‘“I  suppose,  sir,’  said  he,  beginning  his 
story,  *  that  you  observed  the  old  monas¬ 
tery  near  the  castle  as  you  came  up  this 
evening.’ 

‘‘  *  1  did,  Klaus,  a  flue  old  ruin,  with  the 
bell-tower.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  a  ruin  now,  sir  ;  but  it  was  once 
a  grand  and  holy  place,  with  its  lord,  ab¬ 
bot,  and  monks,  and  broad,  rich  lands. 
Well,  sir,  a  long  time  ago — I  don’t  know 
how  many  hundred  years  since — the  Bar¬ 
on  Steingraff  of  that  day — he  lived  then 
in  the  old  aostle  higher  up  the  hills  above 
the  Krotensee — ^had  a  quarrel  with  the 
abbot.  The  Baron  was  a  fierce  and  a 
haughty  man,  that  cared  little  about 
church  or  priest,  and  the  abbot  was  as 
haughty  in  his  way,  so  the  feud  grew 
deadlier  every  day.  At  lust  the  abbot 
swore  on  the  holy  relics  of  St.  Wolfgang 
that  be  would  excommunicate  the  Baron  ; 
and  the  Baron  swore  upon  the  cross  of  bis 
sword-hilt  that  he  would  tear  the  frock  oflf 
-the  abbot’s  back,  and  drive  him  and  bis 


monks  out  of  the  monastery.  The  abbot 
was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  so,  u|)on  the 
feast  of  the  blessed  St.  Wolfgang,  he  and 
all  his  monks  walked  in  procession  through 
the  church  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  the 
great  book  was  opened  and  the  anathe¬ 
mas  read,  and  then  the  bell  was  tolled,  and 
the  lighted  candles  were  extinguished,  and 
so  the  Baron  was  excommunicated.  Well, 
the  bell  was  still  tolling,  and  the  priests 
were  on  their  way  back  down  the  aisle 
when  the  shouts  of  the  Baron  and  his  wild 
men-at-arms  and  j^gers,  and  holzknechts 
rang  at  the  walls,  and  sledges  and  great 
pine  bean)8  were  battering  at  the  gate. 
Short  work  they  made  of  it.  One  ni.ad 
fellow  seized  a  splinter  of  pine  wood,  and 
he  lit  it  at  the  altar,  and  then  he  fired 
the  panels  and  the  roof,  and  the  dry  wood 
was  all  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  Baron,  as  if 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  seized  the  bell- 
rope  and  rung  out  a  wild  peal  of  triumph  ; 
but  the  abbot  walked  uj)  to  him,  dressed 
in  all  his  robes,  and  holding  up  his  hands, 
cursed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Blestsed 
Trinity,  and  said :  “  As  t/ie  spirit  of  the 
Evil  onepecds  tiuit  bell  now  by  your  hands, 
so  shall  he  peal  it  when  the  soul  passes 
from  the  body  of  you,  and  of  your  son, 
and  of  your  soil's  son,  in  scecula  soivu- 
Ifjrum,  Amen  /”  So  saying,  the  abbot 
called  all  his  monks,  and  they  went  their 
way  down  to  the  lake  of  Aber ;  and  they 
built  a  new  monastery  where  the  church 
of  St.  Wolfgang  now  stands.  The  Baron 
seized  tlie  monastery  lands  and  held  them 
too,  for  might  was  right  in  those  days, 
and  built  the  present  castle  hard  by  tlie 
ruins  of  the  monastery,  lest  the  abbot  and 
his  retainers  should  rally  and  seek  to  re¬ 
gain  their  old  f>os8eHsions.  But  they  nev¬ 
er  did,  for  the  abbot  was  not  over  loved 
in  the  country  ;  besides,  the  Baron  was  too 
powerful  to  be  lightly  meddled  with. 

“  ‘  Time  passed  on,  and  the  Baron  ha<l 
well-nigh  forgotten  that  abbot  or  monk 
had  ever  dwelt  within  the  old  blackened 
walls.  One  wild  winter’s  night,  the  Bar¬ 
on  sat  with  his  retainers  in  the  great  hall 
drinking  and  reveling,  as  was  their  wont. 
The  wind  howled  in  gusts  fitfully,  and  in 
the  pauses  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  oaken  door,  the  very  door  by  w’hich 
you  entered  this  evening,  Herr  Haupt¬ 
mann.  The  ThurhQter,  when  he  opened 
the  door,  saw  no  one.  though  the  moon 
was  that  moment  shining  through  the 
drift  of  the  clouds,  but  he  felt  a  cold  blast 
sweep  across  his  face.  So  he  shut  the 
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door  again,  and  thought  it  must  have 
been  the  storm  that  had  deceived  him. 
The  next  moment  those  in  the  hall  saw  a 
monk  in  a  black  habit,  with  his  cowl 
drawn  over  his  head,  enter  and  walk  up 
to  where  the  Baron  was  sitting.  Then 
the  monk  threw  back  his  hood,  and  an 
old  withered  face,  ghastly  pale,  but  stern 
and  fierce,  gazed  on  the  Baron. 

“  ‘  Tausend  sakerment  !*  shouted  the 
Baron,  starting  up  in  rage ;  ‘  dog  of  an 
abbot  what  brings  you  here  ?  Trundle 
out  the  shaveling,  and  set  the  hounds 
upon  him.’ 

“  ‘  The  abbot  raised  his  skinny  arm, 
and  said  in  a  hallow  and  solemn  voice : 
“This  night  twenty  years  you  and  I  met 
last.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  abbey,  fol¬ 
low  me.” 

‘‘  ‘  The  abbot  retired  as  he  came,  no  one 
daring  to  hinder  him. 

“  ‘  Zum  henker !  to  the  hangman  with 
him,’  cried  the  Baron,  choking  with  rage, 
and  springing  after  him.  That  moment 
the  old  bell  pealed  out  with  a  wild  clang 
from  the  tower.  The  Baron  in  his  haste 
trippe<l  over  a  stool  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  Umy  lifted  him  up  he  was  dead. 
’Tw.as  said  he  died  of  a  fit.  Maybe  so. 
But  that  very  night  one  of  the  holzknechts 
returning  to  the  village  from  the  Riesen 
up  in  the  hills  where  he  h.ad  been  work¬ 
ing,  declared  that  as  he  passed  the  tower 
he  heard  the  old  bell  pealing,  and  saw  a 
]>rocession  of  monks  following  a  bier,  and 
disappeiiring  within  the  ruins.  Next 
morning  tidings  came  that  the  old  abbot 
had  died  the  day  before  at  St.  Wolfgang’s, 
but  where  or  w’hen  he  was  buried  nobody 
ever  knew.” 

“Old  Klaus  paused  to  take  breath. 

“  ‘  A  strange  wild  story,’  I  remarked, 
as  I  filled  his  glass.  ‘  Has  the  ghost-bell 
been  ever  heard  since  that  time,  Klaus  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  heard  iny  father  say,  when  I  was 
a  little  boy,  th.at  no  lord  of  8teingr.aff  ever 
died  at  home  here,  that  the  Geistertod- 
tenglocke  was  not  heard  tolling  as  his  soul 
passed  from  his  body,’ 

“‘Pray,  did  you  ever  he.ar  it  yourself, 
Klaus?  You  must  remember  when  the 
old  lord  died  ?’ 

“  ‘  To  be  sure  I  do.  ’Tis  now  over 
twenty  years ;  but  he  died  at  Vienna, 
where  ho  w'.as  in  attendance  upon  the  Em¬ 
peror  Franz.  If  he  had  died  at  home,  I 
should  have  heard  the  bell,  I  warrant  you.’ 

“  This  strange  tale  affected  me  more 
than  I  cared  to  acknowledge.  I  am  not 


naturally  credulous,  but  the  shock  I  had 
received,  added  to  the  we.arino88  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  several  days,  had,  I  suppose,  some¬ 
what  shaken  my  nerves.  I  stole  up  once 
more  to  the  sick-room.  Friedrich  still 
slept  hejivily.  To  my  inquiry  the  physi¬ 
cian  answered  w'ith  a  shake  of  his  head. 

“  ‘  ’Tis  the  sleep,  I  fear,  that  will  wake 
in  death.  An  hour  will  decide ;  but  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.’ 

“  I  returned  to  the  chamber  below,  and 
sat  dow'n  very  sadly.  The  thought  of  the 
young  girl,  whose  cup  of  happiness  was, 
in  all  probability,  so  soon  to  be  dashed 
from  her  hand,  came  upon  me.  Then  I 
questioned  old  Klaus,  and  le.arned  that 
sne  was  all  her  lover  could  desire.  Since 
his  illness  she  had  entreated  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  attend  upon  him,  but  her  request 
was  denied  ;  and  intelligence  was  constant¬ 
ly  transmitted  to  her  of  the  state  of  the 
young  Baron. 

“  ‘  Ah  !  Ilerr  Hauptmann,’  said  Klaus, 
“  should  my  lord  not  recover,  I  fear  it  will 
go  hard  w'ith  the  young  lady.  There  will 
be  two  burials  instead  of  one  bridal ;  and 
two  noble  houses  will  come  to  an  end,  for 
each  is  an  only  child.’ 

‘‘Our  conversation  gradually  flagged, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep  it  alive. 
The  dark,  still,  solemn  night  deepened 
around  us.  There  was  not  a  souad  to  be 
heard,  within  or  without,  except  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  the  clock  in  the  great  hall.  How 
sharply  every  beat  smote  upon  my  ear, 
meting  out  to  me,  as  it  seemed,  the  life 
of  one  whose  existence  was  now  measured 
by  minutes,  not  hours,  or  days,  or  years. 
How  slowly  and  p.ainfully  the  moments  of 
that  sad  night  wore  on.  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  were  I  to  live  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  lives.  Poor  old  Klaus  at  last  doze*l 
off  in  his  chair.  The  suspense  bec.ame  in¬ 
tolerable.  I  rose  and  paced  the  room.  A 
book  lay  open  uj>on  a  little  table,  as  if  some 
one  had  been  reading  it  recently.  I  took 
it  up ;  it  w'as  the  Bible ;  and  1  read  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James:  “  iJie  ihr  nicrU 
wisset,  ica.i  morgen  seyn  teird,  Denn  teas 
ist  euer  Leben  f  Ein  Damp/  iat  ea,  dtr 
eine  kleine  Zeit  teiihret,  damach  aber  ver- 
achioindet  er.’  Then  I  felt,  indeed,  both 
the  uncertainty  and  the  transitoriness  of 
life.  That  we  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow.  That  life  is  as  a  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  passeth 
away.  I  laid  down  the  book.  The  clock 
struck,  ringing  out  upon  tlie  silence,  and 
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I  counted  the  strokes — one,  two — up  to 
twelve.  Then  all  was  silent  again.  The 
night  wore  past ;  what  shall  the  morrow 
bring  forth  ?  Who  shall  tell  ? 

“  ‘  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,’  cried  old 
Klaus,  waking  from  his  sleep ;  ‘  Die  Geis- 

TKKTODTENGLOCXE !’ 

“A  clang  of  a  bell  smote  upon  ray  ear, 
wild,  fitful,  and  irregular,  not  as  human 
hands  would  ring  it ;  now  lornl  and  quick 
the  peals,  now  faint  and  slow.  I  rushed 
fi'oin  the  room,  and  in  a  moment  was  in 
the  Baron’s  chamber.  The  physician  stood 
by  the  bed-side ;  his  hand  was  on  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  heart ;  I  read  all  in  his  face.  ‘  It 
is  all  over,’  said  he ;  ‘  he  is  dead.’  ” 

The  Austrian  officer  ceased  speaking, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  if 
overcome  by  his  feelings. 

“  Ah  1  how  sad  and  how  strange,”  said 
the  litterateur,  after  a  few  moments’  si¬ 
lence 

“  Not  at  all  strange,”  replied  the  man 
of  the  introverted  vision. 

“  And  what  became,  pray,  of  the  poor 
young  lady  ?”  asked  our  host ;  “  did  she 
die  ?” 

“  By  no  means,”  answered  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  she  married  before  the  year  was 
out.” 

“  Peste  !  what  a  heartless  jade,”  cried 
the  litterateur  indignantly. 

“  Pardon,  monsieur,”  returned  the  Aus¬ 
trian  gravely.  “  There  was  never  a  truer 
heart  than  little  Koeschen’s;  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  her  wedding.” 

“  What!  and  your  friend  the  Baron  not 
cold  in  his  grave.” 

“  I  should  think  not.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  any 
thing  but  cold.” 

Tlie  Austrian  re-lit  his  meerschaum,  and 
commenced  to  puff  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion.  Seeing  us  all  somewhat  puzzled,  he 
laid  down  his  pipe  again,  and  said  : 

“  Messieurs  will  permit  me  to  explain. 
It  turned  out  that  the  Baron  was  not  dead, 
but  in  a  trance,  which  lasted  for  many 
hours.  When  he  awoke,  the  fever  had 
passed  away.  He  recovered  in  due  time, 
and  led  his  little  Roeschen  to  the  altar, 
walking  through  the  church-yard  to  the 
church  door,  and  so  fulfilling  the  gipsy’s 
prophecy.” 

“Well,  but  the  Geistertodtenglocke. 
How  do  you  account  for  that?”  asked 
our  host. 


[June, 

“  Oh  !  nothing  easier.  You  must  know 
that  the  bell  in  the  tower  was  used  on  or¬ 
dinary  occasions  to  summon  the  serfs  and 
retainers  to  work,  and  to  me.als.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  part  of  the  bell-rope  had  been 
broken  a  few  days  before  I  arrived,  and 
was  mended  by  a  rope  of  twisted  hay. 
The  door  of  the  tower  had  been  left  open 
on  the  night  of  my  vigil,  and  it  so 
chancetl  that  a  cow  strayed  in  and  com¬ 
menced  to  eat  the  hay-rope,  and  by  her 
efforts,  set  the  bell  tolling — that’s  all.” 

There  was  a  general  explosion  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  in  which  all  joined  except  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  who  never  even  smiled,  and  the  man 
with  the  introverted  vision,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  received  a  personal  insult. 

“  W ell,”  said  our  host,  “  we  must  at  all 
events  admit  that  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
just  at  the  right  moment  was  a  very  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  ” 

“Just  BO,”  replied  the  Austrian.  “  Af¬ 
ter  bis  disuovery,  I  questioned  my  friend 
about  "ihe  family  legend.  He  confessed 
that  the  people  for  many  generations,  be¬ 
lieved  in  this  foolish  tale,  which,  after  all, 
had  some  foundation.  The  feud  betw’een 
the  Baron  and  the  abbot,  the  burning  of 
the  monastery,  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
and  the  imprecation  of  the  abbot,  were 
all  historically  true.  It  was  true  also, 
that  just  about  the  time  the  old  Baron 
died  of  apoplexy,  the  abbot  died  of  old 
age,  and  the  monks  buried  him  secretly  in 
the  place  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  toll¬ 
ing  the  bell  w’hich  scared  the  peasant  at 
night.  As  for  all  the  rest - ” 

“  Ay,  sir,  as  for  all  the  rest,”  asked  the 
man  w'ith  the  introverted  vision,  in  a  tone 
of  triumph. 

The  Austrian  looked  at  his  interrogator 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  replied  : 

“The  folly  and  the  ignorance  of  one 
half  the  W’orld  is  only  equ.aled  by  the 
craft  of  the  other.  Superstition  and  the 
love  of  the  marvelous  made  men  in  old 
times  ready  to  believe  any  thing.  I  am 
not  sure  that  vre  are  much  improved  in 
our  own  days  in  this  respect.  A  fool  ami 
a  knave,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  ‘  strange 
coincidences,’  can  beget  so  many  ghosts 
and  goblins,  that  an  honest  man  of  flesh 
and  blood  can  hardly  walk  through  the 
world  without  knocking  his  head  against 
them  every  hour  of  his  life.  Messieurs, 
it  is  growing  late.  I  have  the  honor  to 
wish  you  good  night.” 
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Ik  all  nature  were  suddenly  struck 
dumb,  we  should  miss  the  familiar  tones 
of  a  voice  that  s|)eaks  for  all,  but  is  heed¬ 
ed  by  the  few ;  if  the  wind  breathed  its 
la<t  amongst  the  branches,  the  clouds 
rested  like  a  pall  over  the  skies,  the 
brook  leapt  no  more  from  the  moun- ' 
tain,  the  river  settled  in  its  bed,  and  the  ! 
sea  became  one  vast  glacier  —  then,  “  to 
hear  no  more  blithe  voice  of  living  thing,” 
M’onid  complete  the  scene  of  despair  and  | 
desolation.  Such  a  plague  of  silence  over  I 
the  land  would  be  but  poorly  made  up  I 
by  the'  most  e.vaggerated  looks  and  ges¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  race 
would  be,  to  sink  into  idiotic  savages,  as 
those  wretched  criminals  have  done  who 
have  l>een  cruelly  condemned  to  sutfer 
the  horrors  of  the  silent  system.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  such  a  nightmare  to  the  picture 
as  it  exists,  how  completely  opposite  the 
scheme  of  nature  is  —  how  deeply  sounds 
and  vibrations  lie  at  the  root  of  every 
thing  !  In  many  instances  this  is  evident 
enough  ;  and  perhap-*,  if  we  could  only 
detect  it  by  tests  sufficiently  delicate,  it 
might  be  shown  that  all  sensation,  and 
even  tho  very  life  of  the  earth  and  all  its 
parasites,  depend  upon  vibrations.  Why 
else  should  it  revolve  and  partake  of  the 
vibrations  which  the  sun  sends  forth  in 
every  direction  ?  •  It  was  a  tine  thought 
of  the  old  Egyptians  to  say  that  their 
colossal  !Memnon  statue  greeted  the  rising 
sun  with  a  song  of  gratitude  and  wor¬ 
ship,  when  they  heard  a  mysterious  sound 
spring  from  tho  granite  figure  as  the 
first  ray  touched  it.  Indeed,  to  repeat 
a  thought  as  old  as  Orpheus  and  the  hills, 
all  nature  is  attuned,  and  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  there  seems  to  bo  “  music  in 
the  air,”  though  it  be  our  fancy  that 
lends  enchantment  to  the  sounds  which 
others  may  call  mere  noises.  But  as  to 
that,  the  whole  art  and  my.stery  of  music 
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fills  to  the  ground  without  the  divine 
faculty  in  the  listener.  Still,  it  may  be 
worth  remarking  that,  though  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
“  making  a  noise  ”  and  discoursing  most 
excellent  music,  yet  these  two  opposite 
poles  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses  —  these 
antipathies  even  —  are  related.  See  how 
the  bees  rush  round  a  performer  upon  a 
brass  kettle !  they  must  find  some  ple.as- 
ure  in  a  sound  that  to  us  is  distracting. 
All  brutes  seem  to  relish  their  sounds : 
some  fishes,  they  say,  can  hum  a  tune  of 
their  own,  aiul  jiet  fishes  learn  the  sound 
of  the  dinner-bell  as  acutely  as  their  bet¬ 
ters  ;  frogs  and  turtles  are  gifted  with  an 
affectionate  croak ;  insects  seem  to  per¬ 
form  an  oMigato  accompaniment  when¬ 
ever  they  fly,  the  gnat  like  the  highest 
notes  of  a  violin,  and  the  beetle’s  hum 
sounding  like  the  rich  base  of  a  violon¬ 
cello.  The  serjient  is  a  connoisseur  too 
well  known  for  his  musical  taste  to  re¬ 
quire  our  special  attention,  though  it  is 
odd  that  he,  of  all  the  brutes  except  tho 
goose,  who  is  perhaps  a  critic  also,  should 
be  best  able  to  hiss.  But  of  all  nature’s 
pupils,  commend  us  to  the  birds.  What 
an  exquisite  fancy  seems  to  prompt  their 
florid  cadences,  varied,  too,  sometimes 
with  tones  that  breathe  a  wonderfully 
human  expression  of  sentiment  !  There 
is  the  favorite  refrain  of  the  nightingale, 
quite  a  simple  passage  of  a  few  tones  re¬ 
peated  slowly,  as  if  ho  “  thus  complain¬ 
ed,”  which  has  a  singularly  touching  qual¬ 
ity  —  “  most  musical,  most  melancholy.” 
In  all  this  natuml  music,  wild  but  yet 
expressive  and  characteristic,  man  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  a  charm  more  pleasing 
and  fascinating  than  w'ords  spoken.  He 
could  feel  there  was  something  in  sweet 
sounds  transcending  the  voice  eveu  of 
eloquence  and  love — something  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  ecst.asy 
when  words  alone  failed  him.  It  seems 
I  natural  to  conceive  that  primitive  music 
was  either  a  direct  imitation  of  the  songs 
of  birds,  or  that  those  songs  which  eveu- 
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tually  became  the  national  songs  of  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  clans  were  a  8{K>ntaneous 
gush  of  vocal  expression  suggested  by 
the  birds.  We  took  the  hint,  and  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  theme  thus  beautifully  set 
us  by  nature.  So  it  is  that,  as  all  the  songs 
of  birds  are  set  in  a  minor  key,  all  national 
airs  have  been  cast  in  a  similar  mode;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  those  old  songs 
which  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  every 
thoroughly  rustic  country,  an<i  serve  for 
ages  as  the  vehicle  for  words  which 
change  while  the  song  retains  its  charac¬ 
ter.  The  strongest  resemblance  has  been 
traced  by  musicians  throughout  the  melo¬ 
dies  which  belong  to  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world,  from  those  of  the  British 
Isles  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Pacific,  and  even  China.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  also  that,  however  rude  .and 
informal  these  airs  or  chants  may  be, 
there  is  generally  in  them  a  distinct  cha¬ 
racter,  which  the  most  cultivated  ears  are 
the  most  alive  to.  Hence  it  has  happen¬ 
ed  that  the  greatest  composers  have  con¬ 
stantly  taken  these  as  subjects  for  their 
finest  works ;  and  thus  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  how  much  tnodern  music  is 
indebted  to  sources  of  this  kind.  Nation¬ 
al  airs  and  old  songs  seem  to  contain  the 
roots  of  a  universal  musical  language  ; 
they  are  modulated  like  the  dialects  of 
ditterent  races.  No  doubt  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  musical  idea  h<as  grown  by 
what  it  fed  on,  but  this  less  a.s  regards  the 
form  than  the  expression  of  the  music ; 
the  coloring  hits  become  more  sensuous, 
just  as  we  see  the  change  from  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Etm8c.an  times,  or  of  early  ItalLan 
art,  to  Titian  and  Rubens.  Most  of  the 
attempts  of  savages  at  musical  exprc.ssion 
are  marked  by  monotony ;  there  is  rare¬ 
ly  any  j>ign  of  musical  c.adence,  but  ex¬ 
pression  is  given  by  uttering  the  sounds 
piano  or  forte,  in  slow  or  rapid  time;  still, 
we  must  suppose  that  even  savages  have 
their  appropriate  music.  The  Polyne¬ 
sians,  as  adults,  could  not  be  taught  to 
sing  by  the  missionaries ;  but  the  rising 
generation  show  considerable  aptitude, 
and  so  do  the  Hottentots  and  C.affirs. 
The  Shoshones,  a  race  of  nomad  savages 
in  the  rt^gion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  who 
have  no  sort  of  worship  and  no  name  for 
God,  have  a  lather  remarkable  musical 
faculty.  M.  Rcniy  is  our  authority  for 
this ;  and  he  relates  how  ho  heard  a 
mother  singing  every  evening  a  W’ild 
song,  most  expressive  of  grief,  over  the 
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grave  of  her  son,  who  w.as  a  young  chief. 
M.  Remy  gives  the  notes  of  this  air  ; 
they  form  a  regular  subject  of  seven  b.ars, 
in  common  time,  with  pro(>er  pauses,  and 
in  the  key  of  D  minor.  The  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  short  strain  is  really  so 
true  and  beautiful,  that  it  might  well  form 
the  theme  of  a  most  pathetic  composition, 
and  the  world  might  wonder  .at  the  genius 
of  the  composer  without  suspecting  th.at 
savage  nature  was  his  pattern.  Instances 
of  native  music  like  this,  of  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  others,  in 
dine  us  to  believe  that  singing  wnthout 
words  is  part  of  our  nature ;  that  the 
pure  tones  touch  a  chord  in  unison  with 
the  emotions  by  a  subtle  influence  of 
their  own  ;  and  that,  when  music  is,  as  we 
say,  “  wedded  to  immortal  verse,”  some¬ 
thing  of  its  native  power  is  r.ather  lost 
than  increased.  We  shall  not  fail  in  hom¬ 
age  to  the  lyric  art,  if  we  observe  here, 
that  instrumental  music  has  shown  the  way 
to  the  immense  development  of  the  art  in 
every  direction  ;  it  has  taught  the  voice, 
and  altogether  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our 
musical  sense,  at  the  same  lime  afford¬ 
ing  to  great  thinkers  in  music  me.an8 
of  expression  which  are  far  less  limited 
than  the  voice,  even  when  united  to  the 
noblest  language.  The  symphony,  which 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  most  intellectual 
and  poetic  form  of  music,  in.asmuch  as  it 
is  the  result  of  modern  cultivation  of  the 
art,  indicates  the  highest  reaches  of  mu¬ 
sical  thought ;  atjd  we  m.ay  recognize  in 
the  very  marked  appreciation  of  this  pure 
and  grand  style  wliich  is  noticeable  more 
and  more  in  the  audiences  of  the  present 
day,  that  decided  advance  .and  refinement 
in  musiciil  ta.ste  which  should  belong  to 
an  age  of  universal  culture.  Of  course, 
nothing  will  ever  extinguish  the  native 
charm  of  the  hurn-an  voice;  but  this  is  a 
thing  .apart,  as  different  from  the  music 
we  refer  to  as  the  poetry  of  a  ballad  is 
from  that  of  a  grand  epic.  Beethoven,  as 
if  mindful  of  the  fine  effect  of  voices,  at¬ 
tempted  to  combine  them  in  his  ninth 
symphony,  and  spoilt  his  work.  Beetho¬ 
ven  is  a  good  example  in  point,  because 
the  bent  of  his  genius  w’as  certainly  nut 
tow'ard  the  voice.  Although  he  did  con¬ 
ceive  two  songs  of  beauty  unsurpassed  — 
the  Addaida  and  Florestan’s  hymn  of 
gratitude  in  the  Fiddio — it  is  after  hear¬ 
ing  one  of  his  symphonies  that  we  can 
say,  with  Coleri<lge  —  ‘‘  Some  music  is 
above  me ;  most  music  is  beneath  me  ;” 
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BO  much  does  his  music  elevate  the  soul, 
and  breed  a  sort  of  contempt  for  music  of 
a  less  lofty  mold. 

Ancient  vocal  music  must  have  been  of 
the  simplest  kind.  We  may  trace  the 
infancy  of  the  art  in  the  war-chants  of  the 
first  poets,  with  their  wild  accom|)ani- 
ment  of  noises  suf^gested  by  the  thunder 
and  the  tempest,  and  imitated  by  the 
drum,  the  trum|>et,  and  the  shrill  flute  ; 
the  harp,  which  was  the  special  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  bards,  may  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  twanging  of  the  bow¬ 
strings.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  most 
tempestuous  p.as.sions  could  be  expressed 
by  these  lusty  instruments,  especially  when 
they  were  employed  by  hundreds  and  even 
thousands.  There  was  no  lack  of  the  spirit- 
stirring  quality  in  this  music,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  these  primitive  musicians  es¬ 
tablished  the  type  of  martial  music  which 
is  permanent  to  the  present  time.  Our 
greatest  composers,  in  lavishing  all  their 
resources  upon  marches  and  processional 
music,  have  enriched  the  sounds,  but  they 
have  never  attempted  to  alter  their  charac¬ 
ter ;  they  have  never  dreamt  of  dispensing 
with  the  rude  elements.  Imagine,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  what  w’ould  become  of  the  noble 
march  in  Spohr’s  Weihe  der  Tone  if  de¬ 
prived  of  its  br.ass  and  its  instruments  of 
percussion  ?  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
a  similar  emasculation  upon  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Wedding  M.arch”  ?  or,  to  take  an  in¬ 
stance  from  a  still  later  composer,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  in  his  processional  music  of  the  cor¬ 
onation-scene  ill  the  ProphHe,  where  ho 
has  intrusted  his  effect  mainly  to  the  trom¬ 
bones,  theoi»hicleides,  and  the  drums — and 
w’ith  an  expression  surprisingly  appropriate 
to  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  the 
scene  ?  Another  example  of  natural  ex- 
pre.ssion  by  means  bold  and  rugged  as  a 
sketch  in  the  marble  by  Michael  Angelo, 
is  in  Handers  triumphant  march-chorus 
from  Judas  Maccabmus,  “  See,  the  con¬ 
quering  hero  comes,”  music  so  complete¬ 
ly  expressive  that  not  an  electioneering 
brass  band,  inspired  with  the  hottest  jx)- 
litical  animosity,  but  resorts  to  this  as  the 
only  means  of  musical  expression  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  of  grand  musical  expression,  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  so  simple  as  to  be  almost 
•archaic,  is  in  Handel’s  “Dead  March”  in 
Saul.  Here,  while  the  solemn  thunder  of 
the  drums  rolls  on,  the  plaintive  cry  of 
flutes  is  heard  singing  together  in  the  sim-  i 
plcst  harmony,  like  pairs  of  angel-voices,  j 


Even  without  the  trappings  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  woe,  the  bare  music  is  quite  sub¬ 
lime  ;  it  expresses  a  sympathy  from  above 
and  touches  all  hearts.  No  w’onder  that 
this  noble  classic  of  the  art  divine  has 
been  so  universally  accepted  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  manly  sorrows  at  a  soldier’s 
death.  The  intention  of  Handel  was  no 
doubt  to  write  music  which  might  have 
been  played  by  the  ancient  musicians,  and 
his  conception  appears  to  us  so  just  that 
the  music  is  entirely  removed  from  any 
particular  .associations  of  style — it  is  in¬ 
deed,  music  of  all  time. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  sponta¬ 
neous  origin  of  national  songs,  and  the 
radical  existence  of  them  in  our  nature  ; 
those  songs  of  Zion  which  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon  are  made  to  sing  when, 
as  told  w'ith  such  exquisite  pathos  by  the 
Psalmist,  they  said  :  “  how  sh.all  w’e  sing 
the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land  ?”  were 
the  analogue  of  the  native  lament  of  the 
savage  Shoshone  mother.  We  can  go 
back  to  no  more  early  classics  than  these, 
and  those  songs  of  the  Greeks  in  their  Lydi¬ 
an,  Phrygian,  and  Doric  modes,  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
discovered.  The  songs  of  the  Hebrews 
are  said  to  be  still  preserved  and  used  in 
the  synagogue ;  some  of  them  were  heard 
in  public  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Leo  arranged  them  to  modern  nota¬ 
tion,  but  we  must  conclude  that  they  have 
been  considerably  modernized.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  gives  some  transcriptions  of  Greek 
melodies  from  the  ancient  notes;  but 
these,  again,  amount  only  to  music  of  the 
rudest  kind  ;  though,  it  is  true,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  our  reading,  which  is 
probably  very  difierent  from  that ‘of  the 
Greeks  ;  for  there  were  no  less  than  six¬ 
teen  hundred  signs  to  be  learnt  by  the 
young  musician.  What  we  g.ather  from 
much  laborious  writing  on  the  subject  is, 
that  though  the  Greeks  theorized  vastly 
upon  music,  and  really  did  establish  scales 
as  w'e  understand  them,  in  the  diatonic., 
the  chromatic,  and  the  rnAarmonic  genera, 
knowing  the  octave  also,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  groups  or  tetrachords,  yet  their 
proflciency  as  practical  musicians  was  very 
low.  The  efiects  they  obtained  were 
by  employing  large  numbers  of  singei-s, 
flute-players,  and  harpers  together.  Thus, 
by  multiplying  the  sound  in  unisons,  and 
by  the  favorite  and  very  obvious  use  of 
the  octave,  arising  naturally  from  the  sing¬ 
ing  together  of  male  and  female  voices, 
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called  magadizing^  a  very  imposing  effect 
might  be  obtained  with  very  simple  airs. 
Verdi  has  used  the  s;ime  artifice  very  ef¬ 
fectively  in  several  of  his  choruses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Nabuceo,  where  the  chorus 
of  tlie  captiveJews  in  Bablyon,  “  Va  i>en- 
siero,”  occurs.  The  simple  harmonies 
of  tiiirds,  fifths,  and  fourths  were  no 
doubt,  very  accurately  adhered  to  and 
formed  the  important  part  in  the  music 
for  the  flutes,  an  instrument  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  and  for  which,  the  Greek  per¬ 
formers  paid  enormous  prices.  The  harp, 
which  was  so  generally  used  that  Homer 
describes  Achilles  sootliing  his  lover’s  woes 
bv  singing  and  playing  on  it,  and  makes 
Hector  upbraid  Paris  for  “his  curling 
tresses  and  his  silver  lyre,”  does  not  seem 
to  have  taught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  full 
chords  of  a  more  sustained  character ;  this 
Avas  an  invention  reserved  for  after-ages 
in  the  organ  and  bow  instruments.  It 
might  have  been  expected  also  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  learnt  something  of 
the  harp  from  the  Egyptians;  for  the  in¬ 
strument  was  seen  by  Bruce  the  traveler, 
]).aintcd  on  the  w’alls  of  Thebe-«,  of  the 
full  size  of  the  modern  harp,  with  thirteen 
strings.  The  Egyptians  also  had  a  kind 
of  guitar  with  two  strings,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  played  by  sto}>ping  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  ;  but  of  this  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  All 
their  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  spent 
upon  work.s  of  art,  and  in  conferring  beau¬ 
ty  upon  useful  objects,  in  molding  weap¬ 
ons,  armor,  personal  ornaments,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  ves.sels  for  domestic  use.  It 
is  strange  that  their  invention  was  direct¬ 
ed  so  little  toward  musical  instruments, 
and  that  a  {)eople  so  completely  alive  to 
the  charm  of  ideality  and  beantiful  form 
as  to  leave  to  the  world  the  models  of  an 
excellence  that  has  never  been  surpassed, 
if  ever  approached,  should  not  have  struck 
the  spring  of  music  in  its  very  highest 
form  of  expression.  But  sO  it  is  that, 
while  in  other  walks  of  expressional  art 
we  seem  to  be  alw'ays  conscious  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  recover  lost  ground,  as  if  the  high 
reaches  of  art  in  the  past  bad  left  us  ex¬ 
hausted  with  the  effort,  in  music  we  can 
find  no  classic  antique  and  no  renaissance. 
Its  classic  age  began  scarcely  a  century 
back,  at  a  time  when,  it  is  singular  to  ob¬ 
serve,  the  worst  taste  and  a  universal  de- 
ca<ience  in  plastic  and  pictorial  art  pre¬ 
vailed.  Those  examples  of  antique  mu- 
tic  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 
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were  as  archaic  as  the  first  efforts  of  an¬ 
tique  sculpture  in  carving  the  rude  tree- 
trunks  those,  “mojsta  simulacra  Deorum” 
— which  were  really  the  archetype  of  the 
grandest  statues  created  by  the  same  peo* 
le;  yet  music  never  emerged  from  its 
arbaric  germ,  it  never  got  beyond  its 
primitive  aspiration  and  its  rnde  instru¬ 
ments,  although  surrounded  by  a  world 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  refinement.  It 
did  not  even  keep  pace  with  the  dr.ama, 
the  poetry,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  age. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  choose  to  regard 
the  very  simple  accompaniment  of  music 
with  the  drama  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks 
at  any  rate  perceived  the  influence  of 
music  as  an  aid  to  expression.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  adduced  by  some  as  the 
earliest  form  of  the  lyric  drama ;  but  it  is 
im]>ossible  that  a  few  fiutes  and  a  lyre 
could  have  made  the  musical  feature  any 
thing  but  a  subordinate  adjunct  to  the 
language  and  action.  Indeed,  bad  the 
Greeks  the  musical  means  which  we  pos¬ 
sess,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  have  given  a  musical  version  of  the 
Hecuba^  any  more  than  we  should  attempt 
Hamlet  as  an  opera  with  the  words  of 
Shaksi>eare.  It  is  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  lyric  drama  that  the  words  are  really  of 
no  importance,  and  that  the  music  only 
takes  an  accent  and  emphasis  from  them  ; 
so  that  absolute  nonsense-verses  might  be 
used,  provided  they  scanned  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  music.  Mr.  Sutherland  Ed¬ 
wards  assures  us,  for  example,  that  the 
opening  chorus  in  Robert  le  Riable  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  sung  at  the  Grand  02>era  of 
Paris  to  the  words : 

“  La  soupe  aux  cboux  se  fait  dans  la  marmite  ; 

Dans  la  marmite  on  fait  la  soupe  aux  cheux.” 

Porpora  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition 
but  for  his  avowed  ignorance  of  Latin : 
he  usually  added  a  non  or  a  «t  to  the  li¬ 
bretto  when  he  wanted  another  note,  and 
thus  innocently  furnished  his  choir  with 
the  Belief,  beginning  with  Credo  non  cre¬ 
do,  non  credo  in  Deum.  Returning, 
then,  to  the  music  of  the  Greek  stage : 
the  language  was  in  itself  so  accentuated 
and  Ibrmed  naturally  in  musical  intervaLs, 
that,  w’ith  the  kind  of  chanting  or  intona¬ 
tion  practiced  in  reciting  all  poetry,  it  was 
sufficient  to  give  so  far  a  lyric  character 
to  the  drama;  and  for  this  very  reason  J. 
J.  Rousseau  remarks,  they  could  have 
bad  no  lyiio  drama  as  we  understand  it. 
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Their  poetry  was  musical,  whilst  all  their 
music  was  declamatory.  The  chorus, 
however,  was  an  element  which  we  have 
borrowed,  to  make  a  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  our  operas  and  oratorios,  though 
it,  as'ain,  had  no  more  pretensions  to  be 
ransical  than  the  rest  of  the  drama.  The 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  set  himself  the 
task  of  composing  music  to  the  Antigone 
and  the  (Kdipus  Tyranmie.  Many  will 
remember  the  production  of  the  Antigone 
at  Drury  Lane  Theater,  now  some  years 
ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  VandenhotF  and 
his  daughter  performed  in  the  tragedy 
the  parts  of  Creon  and  Antigone ;  and 
the  music  was  very  efficiently  rendered, 
under  the  direction,  we  believe,  of  Mr. 
Benedict.  The  CEdipua  w  as  more  re-  j 
cently  given,  without  scenery,  at  Covent ! 
Garden  Opera-house,  as  a  morning  enter-  j 
tainment,  when  the  poem  was  read  in  ; 
English  by  Mr.  Bartley.  After  hearing  ' 
the  Antigone  several  times,  as  it  w.as  ad- ' 
mirably  represented  according  to  all  the  ' 
proprieties  of  the  Greek  tlieater,  and 
with  elabor.ate  attention  to  costume,  it  . 
was  generally  acknowledged  tli.at  there  ^ 
was  a  certain  fascination  about  the  work  ;  ; 
but  few  musical  persons  could  attribute  ' 
their  enjoyment  to  the  music,  excepting 
the  choruses,  which  were  not  cast  at  all  in 
the  antique  model,  and  are  therefore  out ! 
of  onr  considei'ation  just  now.  Where 
Mendelssohn  followed  the  antique  was  in  ! 
accompanying  the  spoken  dialogue  with  ' 
the  sound  of  tlntes  and  other  wind  instru-  ' 
meiits  of  the  woody  timbre  ;  and  here,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  effect  was  generally 
feeble  to  puerility,  and  frequently  dis¬ 
tracting  to  a  ludicrous  degree.  The  result 
served  to  contirin  the  opinion  of  Rousseau 
that  the  lyric  drama,  which  is  entirely  the 
growth  of  a  different  civilization,  belongs 
to  a  third  species,  different  from  both 
tragefly  and  comedy. 

Music  amongst  the  Romans  need  not 
detain  us.  It  was  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
extravagance,  as  regards  numbers  of 
players  and  singers,  greater  than  amongst 
the  Greeks,  but  without  any  indication  of 
increased  variety  or  rehneinent.  Con¬ 
vivial  songs  of  a  national  origin  were  no 
doubt  greatly  in  vogue,  and  singing  was 
a  passion  with  them.  Nero  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  amateurs  ;  and,  whatever 
Ids  subjects  may  have  thought  of  their 
emperor’s  voice,  he  is  said  to  have  prided 
himself  so  tr.uch  in  his  singing,  that  he 
lay  on  his  back  with  a  heavy  plate  of 


lend  on  his  stomach  to  strengthen  his 
wind,  took  strong  medicine.**,  and  ub- 
st. lined  from  food  injurious  to  the  voice, 
j  Five  thousand  singers  and  playeis  are 
s.iid  to  have  formed  his  private  band. 

I  But  the  gross  luxury  and  barbaric  dis- 
!  play  of  the  empire  were  not  more  conge- 
!  nial  to  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  art  than  the 
I  stirring  animosities  and  great  deeds  of 
,  the  republic  at  home  and  abroad.  Gor- 
.  geous  spectacle  at  all  times  found  favor 
with  the  Romans.  The  drama,  with  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  simple  form  copied  from  the 
Greek,  might  have  been  develojied  into 
something  more  lyrical,  had  it  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  people  in  a  more  thoughtful 
mood,  and  less  ambitious  to  be  tlie  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  As  it  was,  music  was 
doomed  to  a  long  sleep,  not  to  be  wak¬ 
ened  by  the  songs  of  the  firimitive  Chri.st- 
ians,  for  they  had  been  heard  of  old 
amongst  the  Hebrews  in  Judea;  nor  by 
the  aii-8  taken  from  the  pagan  hymns, 
which  formed  the  music  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs  in  Rome,  just  as  the  pictures  of 
Orpheus  were  converted  into  jiortraits  of 
Christ.  The  music  of  the  Byzantine 
Christians  was  completely  adopted  from 
the  old  Greek  style  ;  and  in  that  which 
St.  Ambrose  arranged  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  is  known  still  by  his 
name,  the  ancient  terms  Dorian,  Phry¬ 
gian,  etc.,  were  employed.  The  Gregor¬ 
ian  chant,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
was  an  enlargement  of  the  same  music; 
and  though  aiitiphonal  singing,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  churches  even  earlier  than 
Gregory  the  Great,  may  have  suggested 
some  variety',  such  as  the  fugue,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  indulgence  of  expression 
from  the  tw'o  parts  of  the  choir,  yet  all 
this  music  retained  the  regulated  stamp 
and  rhythmical  character  of  the  ancient 
music ;  the  imagination  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  this  dogmatic  music. 
Still  there  was  going  on  a  decided  though 
slow  .advance  in  the  art.  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  written  langn.age 
of  sound  was  being  perfected  by  marking 
notes  in  the  first  seven  letters  <»f  the  Ro¬ 
man  alphabet  upon  as  many  lines,  these 
I  being  simplified  again  by  Guido  D’Arezzo 
into  four,  by  using  the  spaces ;  and  the 
system  being  still  more  improved  by  the 
invention  of  Franco  of  Cologne  for  indi¬ 
cating  the  relative  value  in  time  of  each 
note — the  system,  indeed,  which  is  that 
of  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time 
discoveries  were  being  made  in  effects  of 
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harmony  obtained  by  the  organ.  Simple 
as  that  instrument  must  have  been  in  its 
early  form,  consisting  perhaps  of  not 
more  than  two  octaves,  it  would  naturally 
prompt  the  player  to  conceive  in  har¬ 
monies,  by  giving  him  the  means  of  ut¬ 
tering  several  notes  together.  Wolstan 
has  recorded  a  wonderful  description  of 
the  orpan  erected  by  St.  Elphegus,  Bish¬ 
op  of  Winchester,  in  his  cathedral,  in  the 
tenth  century.  Music,  then,  was  show¬ 
ing  its  vitality  and  asserting  its  growth 
from  the  time  that  the  cold  ritual  of  the 
pagan  and  Jewish  religions  was  giving 
w'ay  to  the  teachings  of  a  belief  more  al- 
fection.ate  and  sympathetic.  The  worship 
of  ChrUtianism  developed  tones  of  adora¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  which  no  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  and  libations,  and  no  recited  hymns 
or  ditbyrambic  choruses,  improvised  in 
the  moment  of  wild  excitement  —  not 
even  the  responsive  chant  of  the  people  to 
the  Levites — could  ever  have  prompted. 
Then  came  the  mysteries  and  moralities 
of  the  medieval  times,  which,  though  no 
doubt  disfigured  by  much  of  the  coarse¬ 
ness  and  incongruous  buffoonery  of  the 
people,  tended  to  unite  the  dramatic  feel¬ 
ing  more  intimately  with  music ;  for 
these  entertainments  were  generally  con¬ 
ducted  chiefly  by  the  chapel-masters  and 
other  officials  concerned  in  the  ceremo¬ 
nials  of  the  church.  The  musical  capa¬ 
bilities  had  enlarged  sufficiently  by  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  render 
intelligible  a  drama  played  in  music. 
“The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,”  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  e.arliest  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  played  at  Rome  in 
1440;  another  was  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  performed  at  Florence  in  1449 ; 
and  afterward  profane  subjects  were 
treated  operatically,  the  story  of  Orpheus 
being  a  favorite.  Tlie  first  Orfeo  w.as 
also  given  at  Rome  in  1480,  the  libretto 
being  written  by  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  the  theater  being  then 
under  the  patronage  of  the  church,  and 
deriving  its  literature,  in  fiict,  from  the 
highest  dignitaries;  Clement  IX.  was 
himself  the  author  of  seven  libretti.  The 
music  of  this  early  operatic  w’ork  was  by 
Angelo  Poliziano ;  it  must  have  been 
very  different  from  the  lyrical  music  of 
our  day,  for  even  when  Monteverde  wrote 
his  Ariadne  and  his  Orfeo  for  the  court 
of  Mantna,  in  1606-7,  the  orthodox  of 
the  profession  were  roused  to  a  violent 
indignation  against  bis  innovations  in  the 
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art.  Monteverde  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  the  Costa  and  the  Verdi 
of  his  day  ;  for  he  enlarged  the  orchestra 
to  many  players  on  all  the  instruments 
known.  Besides  this,  his  music  took  the 
most  daring  licenses,  defying  all  rules  but 
nevertheless  evidently  pleasing  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  to 
this  day  his  innovations  remain,  as  they 
were  speedily  accepted  by  the  musiciana 
of  his  own  time.  In  the  earlio.st  opere 
musicale^  the  music  consisted  of  choruses 
in  the  style  of  madrigals,  and  hymns 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  church,  with  in¬ 
strumental  music  between  the  acts.  The 
dialogue  itself  being  spoken  as  recitative, 
was  a  later  invention  of  Emilio  del  Cava- 
liere,  for  his  opera  Rappresentazione  del 
Animo  e  del  Corpo^  pertbnned  at  Rome 
in  1660.  The  instruments  wore  played 
behind  the  scenes  in  this  performance ; 
and  the  choruses,  grave  as  they  are  in 
style,  were  sung  with  dancing.  There  is 
no  sort  of  air  for  solo  voices  in  this  work, 
although  the  body,  the  soul,  pleasure, 
and  the  world,  were  impersonated.  Tlie 
scenei’y  was  a  feature  which  received 
very  great  attention  in  all  these  early 
operas,  Baldassare,  Peruzzi,  and  other 
eminent  painters,  worked  as  scene-paint¬ 
ers;  and  Vasari  relates  how  Titian  him¬ 
self  was  so  completely  deceived,  that  he 
climbed  on  a  ladder  to  touch  the  paint¬ 
ing  before  he  was  convinced  the  architec¬ 
ture  was  not  solid.  The  supernatural 
played  also  an  indispensable  part  in  the 
various  forms  of  dragons,  many-headed 
monsters,  winged  horses,  and  the  whole 
round  of  elemental  phenomena  being  all 
conjured  up  by  some  magic  wand.  These 
preposterous  properties  retained  their 
place  on  the  opera  stage  even  after  the 
time  of  Gluck,  and  were  positively  accept¬ 
able  to  audiences  whose  tastes  inclined  to 
the  miserable  classicality  of  the  rococo 
period  in  art.  Happily  the  noble  recita¬ 
tive  of  the  modern  Italian  school  has  made 
the  dialogue  intelligible  and  musical ;  and 
the  “jarefm  de  mytliologief  as  Jean 
Jacques  calls  it,  has  been  swept  from  the 
opera  stage.  The  invention  of  recitative 
certainly  exercised  a  very  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  progress  of  the  lyric  art. 
It  mnst  have  contributed  mainly  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  music,  essentially  dramatic,  more 
sympathizing  with  the  characters,  and 
more  distinctly  expressive  of  the  senti¬ 
ment.  Monteverde  evidently  was  at  a 
loss  for  some  means  of  this  kind  when  he 
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devised  the  plnnof  allotting  special  instru- 
inents  to  each  personage  in  the  drama. 
In  his  Orfeo  the  violas  played  to  Enry- 
dice,  the  base  violas  to  Orpheus,  the  small 
organ  to  Apollo,  the  trombones  to  I’luto, 
while  Charon  had  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  innovations 
of  this  remarkable  man  which  lias  fre¬ 
quently  been  adopted,  or,  perhaps,  rein¬ 
vented  by  the  moderns,  even  so  late  as  in 
Mr.  Balfe's  Bravo's  Bride  ;  by  Hoffman, 
according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Undine^ 
and  by  Richard  Wagner  in  his  transcen¬ 
dental  operas.  The  attention  of  Cavaliere 
was  directed  to  the  same  point  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and  in  training  his  chorus- singers 
he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  apfiropri- 
ate  expression.  Florence  at  this  time  w'as 
the  center  of  Italian  art ;  and  the  heads 
of  the  great  families  of  the  Stro/^i  and  the 
Corsi,  and  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Vernio,  en¬ 
couraged  the  musicians ;  amongst  whom 
we  find  assembling  at  their  palaces,  Vin¬ 
cent  Galileo — the  lather  of  Galileo  the 
renowned  astronomer,  who  had  himself 
acquired  celebiity  by  having  set  D.ante’s 
episode  of  Ugelivo  to  music  for  one 
voice — with  Peri,  Mei,  and  Caccini.  The 
first  complete  opera  seems  to  have  been 
the  J>afney  composed  by  Peri  and  Caccini 
to  a  poem  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and  per¬ 
formed  first  in  the  Corsi  palace  in  1697. 
Recitative  w.as  freely  used  in  this  work  ; 
and  this  has  led  to  the  divided  honors  of 
the  invention  between  Jacopo  Peri  and 
Cavaliere.  It  was,  however,  “  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  rapid  and  animated  utterance  ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  languid  and  drawling  melody, 
divested  of  rhythm ;  but  at  that  time  it 
must  have  had  a  novel  and  striking  effect, 
and  argued  great  genius  and  originality. 
Before  that  period  there  was  nothing  in 
music  that  could  have  suggested  it.  The 
only  semblance  of  an  air  iti  this  opera  con¬ 
sists  in  certain  Anacreontic  verses  sung 
by  one  of  the  characters,  the  music  of 
which  is  ])receded  by  a  short  symj)hony, 
and  partakes  of  the  dull  and  ps.almodio 
character  which  generally  belonged  to  the 
airs  of  the  day,  excepting  the  national 
airs,  which  then  had  not  attracted  the 
notice  of  musicians.”  (Hogarth’s  Musiral 
Jlistory.)  The  opera  came  rapidly  into 
fashion  all  over  Italy.  Pietro  della  Valle 
describes  how  a  paity  went  about  in  a 
cart  at  the  carnival  at  Rome,  in  1606, 
singing  and  phaying  a  drama,  the  people 
following  in  crowds,  and  insisting  on  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  piece.  Della 


Valle  also  speaks  of  the  national  airs  and 
ballads  of  various  countries,  which  in  his 
time  were  being  sung  at  Rome.  He 
formed  a  collection  of  Persian,  Arabian, 
Turkish,  and  Indian  tunes,  besides  Nea¬ 
politan,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Sicilian 
songs.  These  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  lost, 
with  many  of  the  compositions  of  men 
whose  names  and  deeds  in  music  are  only 
known.  The  story  of  Della  Valle  reminds 
us  of  the  delightful  description  ^iven  by 
Lady  Morgan  of  a  similar  musical  esca¬ 
pade  performed  by  Salvator  Rosa  at  the 
carnival  at  Rome  in  1639,  himself  the 
principal  maschero  and  improvisatore. 
Salvator  was  a  composer  of  as  much  verve 
as  he  was  painter,  and  he  wrote  his  own 
poetry  as  well.  His  musio-book  is  still 

E reserved,  full  of  airs  by  Carissimi,  Cesti, 
luigi,  Cavelli,  Legreiizi,  Capellini,  Pas- 
qualini,  and  Bandini,  with  eight  complete 
cantatas,  the  work  of  the  painter  himself. 

But  we  must  leave  opera  in  Italy — at 
Venice,  where  in  1574  Claudio  Merulo, 
organist  of  St.  Mark’s,  had  set  the  exam¬ 
ple  by  writing  music  to  a  drama  by  Corne- 
iio  Frangipani,  destined  to  bo  eclipsed  by 
the  successesof  Monteverde  with  his  Orfeo 
and  his.<4minna,  and  of  Stradella,  the  great 
singer  and  composer,  the  story  of  whose 
romantic  escapes  from  hired  bravos  at 
Rome,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  made  him  a 
celebrity  as  "well  as  his  music ;  at  Florence 
the  Ba/ne  and  the  Euaydice  of  Peri  and 
Caccini  being  performed  in  state  before 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Marie  de’  Me¬ 
dici  ;  another  Bafne  by  Gagliano  at  Man¬ 
tua,  where  Adriana  Baroni — the  daughter 
of  the  Leonora  whose  praises  Milton  sang 
in  his  Latin  Odes  “  ad  Leonoram  Romm 
canentem” — was  prima  donna  ;  at  Padua 
the  Berenice*  of  Domeuicho  Freschi,  far 
outstripping  in  its  blaze  of  triumph  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  spectacle  lavished 
by  the  Opera  of  Paris  upon  the  Juive  of 
M.  Halevy,  or  conceded  to  M.  Meyer- 
beer’s  demands  for  his  Prophkte  and  Bi- 
tiorah ;  at  Rome,  where  the  JeplUha  of 


*  The  account  of  this  spec  tacular  opera  giree  a 
good  example  of  the  extravagance  of  the  time.  There 
were  choniaea  of  one  hundred  virgins,  one  liundred 
soldiers,  one  hundred  horsemen  in  armor,  fortj  cor¬ 
net-players,  six  trumpeters  a-foot,  and  six  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  as  many  drummers,  ensigns,  sackbnts,  great 
flutea,  minstrels  playing  on  Turkish  instruments, 
octave  flutes,  pages,  sergeants,  cymbalists;  twelve 
huntsmen,  twelve  grooms,  twelve  coachmen,  two 
lions  led  by  Turks,  two  elephants  by  two  others, 
Berenice's  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  six 
other  cars  with  prisoners  and  spoils,  and  six  proces- 
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Giacopo  Carissiir.i*  was  exciting  the  cn- 1 
thusia.«m  of  tl>e  Romans  and  of  his  pupils,  ' 
to  whom,  wlien  they  spoke  of  the  grace-  i 
ful  ease  of  hU  melodies,  he  said:  '‘'‘Ahl  \ 
qitesto  facile  quanto  e  difficile!'*  at  Na¬ 
ples,  Bologna,  Messina,  all  of  which  places 
had  their  opera  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  —  to  observe  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England. 

“At  Dresden,”  (writes  Mr.  Edwards.)  “on 
the  occasion  of  the  roan  iage  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  with  the  sister  of  John  George  I.,  i 
Elec  or  of  S^ixony,  the  Dnfne  of  Gagliano,  per-  ' 
formed  at  Mantua  in  1608,  was  translated  by 
Opitz,  the  father  of  the  lyric  staee  in  Germany, 
as  he  is  called  ,  set  to  masic  by  Schutz.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1602  that  Reiser  appeared 
and  perfected  the  forms  of  the  German  opera.  ' 
Reiser  was  scarcely  nineteen  when  he  produced 
at  the  court  of  W olfenbuttel  hvene  and  B  uiliug, 
the  former  styled  a  pastoral,  the  latter  an  opera. 
It  is  said  repr«>achfully,  and  as  if  facetiously,  of 
a  common-place  German  musician  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  ‘he  is  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  school,’ 
just  as  it  is  considered  comic  in  France  to  taunt  ! 
a  singer  or  player  with  having  come  fh>m  Car-  j 
pentras.  It  is  curious  that  these  places  were  ' 
the  cradles  of  opera  in  their  respective  coun-  i 
tries.  Lulli  generally  is  said  to  have  introduced 
opera  into  France,  and  is,  indeed,  represented 
in  a  picture  well  known  to  Parisian  opera-goers 
receiving  a  privil^e  from  the  hands  of  Louis 
XIV.  a-  a  reward  for  his  services.  This  privi¬ 
lege,  however,  was  neither  desired  nor  obtained 
in  the  manner  supposed.  Cardinal  Mazariu  intro¬ 
duced  Italian  opera  into  Parisin  1645,  when  Lulli 
was  only  twelve  jesrs  old ;  and  the  first  French 
opera,  Aidtar,  Roi  de  Aiogol,  the  words  and 
music  by  the  Abbe  Mailly,  was  brought  out  the 
year  following,  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Car- 
pentras,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Bicbi, 
legate  of  Urban  VIII.” 

Cambert  w.is  ma.sterof  the  situation  in 
French  opera,  his  Pastorale  en  Music  and 
Pomone,  with  words  by  the  Abbe  Perrin, 


being  the  first  publicly  performed  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  in  1671.  But  Lulli,  brought  from 
Italy  as  page  to  Mdlle.  de  Mont|>ensier, 
gut  into  disgrace  by  writing  a  scandalous 
Kong  about  the  princess,  and  alter  being 
degradeil  to  the  scullery,  was  narrowly 
rescued  from  a  woi"se  fate  on  the  Place  de 
Greve  by  Madame  de  Montespan.  He 
became,  partly  through  bis  buffoonery, 
and  partly  by  his  musical  talent,  the 
favorite  of  Louis  XIV'.,  and  contrived  to 
oust  Cambert  and  Perrin,  just  .as  their 
Ariadne  was  about  to  be  performed,  and 
then  produced  his  first  opera,  being  the 
seventh  on  the  French  stage,  the  Cadmus 
and  Jlemiione,  1073.  Cambert,  driven 
out  by  this  intrigue,  made  his  way  to 
London,  was  received  with  much  favor 
by  Charles  II.,  and  made  director  of  the 
court  music,  retaining  the  post  until  he 
died.  Any  thing  French  was  w’elcome  at 
this  court,  and  French  music  had  been 
more  or  less  imitated  even  by  M-atthew 
Lock,  who  was  the  court-musician,  and  who 
composed  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of 
Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration.  The  mu¬ 
sic  for  Macbeth,  though  showing  here  and 
there  m.arks  of  French  triviality,  was  the 
result  of  riper  thoughts  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  consequently  it  is  by  that 
alone  that  Lock  holds  his  place  amongst 
!  the  modern  musicians.  But  it  should  be 
I  understood  that  there  was  much  good 
church-music  in  England,  with  glees,  m.a- 
drigals,  and  catches,  for  half  a  century 
before.  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  no  doubt 
j  acted  with  music  to  the  pieces  he  h.as  in- 
j  troduced  evident^  with  that  intention  ; 
j  and  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet-laureate,  wrote 
I  poetry  for  masques,  the  music  of  w  hich 
I  was  by  Henry  Lawes  and  the  mise  en 
scene  by  Inigo  Jones;  Queen  Henrietta 
i  often  playing  the  principal  character. 
I  Then  there  was  Milton’s  Comus,  also  with 


sion  coaches.  The  scenery  and  machinery  were  on 
a  huge  scale,  representing  forests,  in  which,  with  a  I 
hundred  real  live  horses,  the  chase  of  the  wild 
hoar,  the  stag,  and  the  bear  were  displayed.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  act  an  enormous  globe  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  sky,  which  opening,  divided  itself  into 
two  other  globes  suspended  in  the  air,  and  on  them 
were  allegorical  figures  of  Time,  Fame,  Virtue,  etc. 

*  Carissimi  was  moes/ro  di  capella  of  the  German  { 
College  at  Rome,  and  became  celebrated  about 
163fi.  Many  of  his  worts  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  a  collection  of  Dr.  Aldrich.  I 
at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  who  has  adapted  some  of  ' 
his  motets  to  E^lish  words.  His  music  is  described  i 
as  more  melodious  and  pathetic  than  any  of  his 
time.  Uondel  took  hia  chorus  “  Plorate  filise  Is¬ 
rael  ”  for  the  subject  of  a  chorus  in  iSomson, Hear 
Jacob’s  God.” 


music  by  Henry  Lawes,  wlio  wa.s  retained 
as  musician  by  the  Egertons  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  who  played  the  part  of  the  .swain 
Thyrsis,  and  is  eulogized  by  the  poet, 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  mu.sic  of 
Italy,  in  the  lines  where  he  is  made  to 
put  off  his  sky-robes  and  take  the  likeness 
of  a  swain : 

“  That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 

Who,  with  his  soft  pipe  and  smooth  ditiied 
song. 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when 
they  roar, 

And  hu  ,h  the  waving  woods.” 

[to  be  continued.] 
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From  the  British  Quarterly. 

TIIK  RECENT  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  PAPAL  STATES.* 


Fbw  episodes  in  the  checkered 
of  the  Papacy  are  more  fraught  with  in¬ 
terest  and  instruction  to  a  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server  than  the  late  revolution  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  How  marvelous  and 
unexpected  have  been  many  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  memorable  struggle.  The 
eldest  sun  of  the  Cluiruh,  to  whom,  a  few 
years  before,  the  Pope  was  indebted  for 
restoration  to  his  throne,  and  by  who.se 
bayonets  his  dominion  had  ever  since  been 
upheld,  suddenly  throwing  oif  the  ma.sk, 
and  proving  his  mo.st  deadly  foe.  A 
Church  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  ex¬ 
clusive  favor  of  God,  and  unchristiauizes 
all  others,  unsheathing  the  sword,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
force  back  men  to  a  temporal  sway  which 
they  had  exst  otf  as  tyrannical  ami  cruel. 
And  not  less  marvelous  is  the  fatuity  with 
M'hich  that  same  Church  continues  to  set 
herself  against  the  public  opinion  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  avows  her  inflexible  opposition  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  progress,  and 
uses  the  most  unscrupulous  means  to  re¬ 
gain  her  lost  pos.>iessionK,  not  excepting 
the  encouragement  of  brigandage  of  the 
most  disgraceful  kind. 

W’e  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  conflict  between  the  Pope 
and  his  subje^  ts,  from  the  first  outbreak 
in  the  Romagna  dowm  to  the  present 
time,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  victories  of  the  allied  forces  of 
France  and  Sardinia,  at  Magenta  and 
-  Marignano,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  were 

^  Court  of  Rom*  and  the  Ootpel.  TraD8l«t.'d 
from  th**  lUliao  of  the  Merquis  Kobeno  D’Azfglio, 
with  a  Preface  by  A.  H.  Latakd,  D.C.L.  Loodou. 
1859. 

Rome :  it*  Ruler*  and  it*  Institutions.  By  J.  P. 
Hauuirk,  M  P.  Second  Edition.  London.  1869. 

Rome  m  1860.  By  Euward  Dioet.  London. 
18641. 

Kirehe  and  Kirthtn;  Papettkum  und  Kirehen- 
*taat,  (I'he  Church  and  the  Churches;  the  Papacy 
and  the  Papal  States.)  By  J.  V.  Douiifoxa.  Mu¬ 
nich.  1861. 

L'Eglite  et  la  SoeiSie  Chritinne*  en  1861.  Par 
M.  Gi'izot.  Paris.  1861. 
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immediately  followed  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  Stales  of  the  Church  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  garrisons.  Upon  this,  several  of  the 
States  revoltetl  from  the  Pope,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  at  once  proclaimed  King, 
or  Dictator. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  Papal  government  had  been 
informed  by  the  Austrians  that  it  was  not  — 
possible  for  the  Imperial  troops  to  quit 
Bologna  without  allowing  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  entrance  of  a  Pontifical 
garrison.  The  sudden  and  repeated  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  Austrians  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  adhere  to  this  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  cities  of 
the  PoiMj’s  territory  freed  from  the  pres- 
encQ  of  their  foreign  oppressors,  than  the 
risings  of  the  Ii.aiians  commenced.  On 
the  tliirteenth  of  June,  Bologna  took  the 
lead  by  pro<ilaiming  Victor  Emmanuel 
king,  and  celebrated  the  auspicious  event 
by  a  general  illumination.  Ttvo  d.ays 
af'erward,  the  towns  of  Forli,  Faenza, 
and  Imoln,  followed  the  example  thus 
set  them.  On  the  seventeenth  instant, 
Rimini,  Cesena,  and  Ravenna  pronounced 
for  the  national  cause.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing,  Perugia  and  the  districts  in  the  same 
neighborhood  threw  oft’  the  Papal  yoke ; 
and  a  few  <]ays  allerward  the  telegram 
announced  that  the  revolution  had  ex¬ 
tended  to  Fano,  Urhino,  Fossombrone, 
Scsi,  and  Ancona.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  one  half  of  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory  was  thus  suddenly  lost. 

This  spontaneous  and  rapid  revolt  of  a 
large  ftortion  of  the  dominions  of  the  self- 
styled  Vicar  of  Christ  has  been  represent¬ 
ed  as  done  *‘at  the  instigation  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  foreigners  but 
such  a  view  is  altogether  ojtposed  to 
facts.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  military  occupation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  w«8  divided  betwe>  n  two 
great  powers  —  France  holding  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  Austria  the  Legations.  When 
Austria,  as  we  h.avo  seen,  withdrew  her 
forces,  the  people,  hitherto  kept  down  by 
15 
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foreign  bayonets,  at  once  reverteJ  to  that 
natural  state  of  rebellion  aiul  repudiation 
of  Papal  authority  which  had  for  a  while 
been  forcibly  interrupted.  The  thing  was 
done  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  notorious  that  it  would  be  done,  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  offered  — just  as 
we  know  that  a  bow  will  straighten  itself 
as  soon  as  the  string  is  cut,  however  much 
it  may  have  been  bent  by  e.vternal  force. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  could  look  on  with  uncon¬ 
cern,  whilst  one  half  of  its  ancient  do¬ 
minions  was  thus  passing  from  its  sw.ay, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See  at  this 
juncture  was  such  as  to  provoke  just  cen¬ 
sure  and  rebuke.  The  Encyclical  Letter 
of  the  Pope,  dated  June  eighteenth,  con¬ 
tains  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  causes  of  the  revolution  —  and 
an  Allocution  delivered  on  June  twentieth 
contains  statements  still  more  at  variance 
with  truth  and  justice.  In  this  latter 
document,  the  Pope  threatens  excommu¬ 
nication  against  all  who  “  by  act  or  coun¬ 
sel,  or  in  any  other  way,  have  dared  to 
violate,  disturb,  and  usurp  our  and  this 
Holy  ^*e’3  civil  power  and  jurisdiction, 
and  the  psitrimony  of  the  blessed  Peter.” 
He  also  calls  upon  the  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  use  their  united  zeal  and  counsel 
for  the  preservation  of  his  temporalities 
intact. 

The  Papal  government  also  took  prompt 
measures  in  order  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  various  revolted  province.^.  A  body 
of  troops  was  immediately  dispatched  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  revolt,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  June,  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  was  restored  in  every  part  of 
the  Papal  dominions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  Legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  and  Forli ;  not,  however,  with¬ 
out  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  massacre  of  Perugia  by  the  Swiss 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  was  a  deed  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  its 
folly  or  its  guilt  was  the  greatest.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  right  of  a  ruler  to  sup¬ 
press  rebellion  with  the  utmost  prompti¬ 
tude,  consistent  wdth  a  due  discrimination 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  but 
immediately  that  authority  is  restored, 
clemency  becomes  a  duty.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reconcile  the  barbarities  enacted 
at  Perugia — the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  —  the  shooting  and  bayoneting 
of  men  standing  unarmed  in  their  door¬ 
ways —  the  outrages  committed  on  the 


American  family — the  rilling  of  shops  and 
houses  —  and  the  shooting  down  of  help 
less  fugitives  attempting  to  escape  out  of 
the  town.  The  object  of  these  proved 
atrocities  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  terrify  the 
sister  cities  of  the  Papal  territory  ;  but 
the  crafty  authors  of  the  plot  were  not 
wise  in  these  excesses.  At  a  time  when 
the  Papal  Sovereignty  was  trembling  in 
the  balance,  it  was  nothing  short  oi  in- 
fatu.ation  to  show  the  red  hand  to  .all  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  mass.acre  of  Perugia  raised  a 
cry  of  horror  and  indignation  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  led  even  Catho¬ 
lics  to  demand  that  the  Pontiff  should 
at  once  be  relieved  of  his  secular  crown  ; 
.and  that,  assured  of  a  secure  and  dignifietl 
residence  in  the  Etern.al  Citj,  he  should 
be  free  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  vast 
spiritu.al  emjnre. 

Shortly  after  the  sack  of  this  ill-fated 
town,  the  Papal  government  dispatched  a 
body  of  troops,  including  the  garrisons  of 
Romo  and  other  towns,  to  the  Romagna, 
with  the  view  of  reducing  to  obedience 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferra¬ 
ra,  R.avenna,  and  Forli.  The  expedition, 
however,  proved  altogether  fruitless.  The 
Pontifical  troops  w’ere  enequal  to  cope  with 
the  adverse  forces.  Massimo  d’Azeglio, 
Commissary  Extraordinary,  with  two  Pied¬ 
montese  regiments,  and  a  large  body  of 
volunteers,  had  already  arrived  at  Bo¬ 
logna.  It  was  one  thing  to  attack  a  mob, 
headed  by  a  few  revolted  soldiers ;  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  to  fight  with  a 
body  of  regular  troops.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Pope  were  considered  too  few  for  the 
attempt.  At  this  crisis  the  Pope  consult¬ 
ed  the  French  Ambassador.  His  Emi¬ 
nence  remarked  on  the  obvious  danger 
of  attacking  the  Sardinian  troops.  He 
recommended  a  policy  of  delay,  and  even 
promised  to  demand  of  the  Court  of 
Turin  the  withdrawment  of  the  Commissa¬ 
ry  and  of  the  troops.  Soon  after  occurred 
the  armistice,  and  the  peace  of  Vilhafran- 
ca.  The  Pope  seized  the  opportunity  of 
asking  the  French  government  to  restore 
his  authority  in  the  Romagna.  The  re¬ 
quest  M'as  refused,  chiefly.,  it  is  said,  on 
the  ground  of  the  yu(7«i-engagements  of 
France  to  Italy,  and  the  whole  question 
was  postponed  till  the  Conferences  at 
Zurich  should  come  to  a  conclusion. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Pope  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  which 
‘  afterward  appeared  in  the  public  jour- 
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iialK.  In  this  epistle,  the  Holy  Father  to  have,  for  the  first  time  only,  the  ri^ht 
concedes  that  circumstances  did  not  nd-  to  noniiiinte  the  Governor  of  the  new 
mit  France  to  interfere  directly,  but  he  republic.” 

asks  whether  he  might  not  indulge  the  The  Pontiff  expressed  the  greatest  sur- 
hope  of  seeing  French  garrisons  occupy-  prise  at  these  proposals.  He  could  not 
ing  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  and  other  forget  the  assurances  whicli  he  had  re¬ 
points  then  occupied  by  the  Papal  troops,  ceived  from  the  Emperor,  that  the  inte- 
in  case  he  were  to  order  the  latter  to  grity  of  his  dominions  should,  in  any  case, 
march  against  the  Romagna.  The  reply  be  respected.  He  declared  that  he  would 
sent  by  the  French  government  to  this  never  consent  to  abandon  any  of  the  rights 
request  was  in  the  negative.  of  the  Holy  See.  “  In  that  case,”  Bai«l 

Disconcerted  by  this  repulse,  the  court  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  “France  will 
of  Rome  by  no  means  despaired.  The  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome.”  The 
Pope  looked  anxiously  around,  to  see  in  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied :  “  Your 
what  quarter  he  could  obtain  effectual  government,  therefore,  wishes  to  dethrone 
help.  An  application  w’as,  in  the  first  in-  me.  It  knows  that,  with  the  revolution- 
stance,  forwarded  to  Spain  for  a  sufficient  ary  spirit  which  is  abroad  in  Italy,  the 
number  of  troops  to  put  down  the  insur-  withdrawal  of  its  troops  to-day  will  be  the 
rection.  The  Spanish  government  prompt-  signal  for  the  revolution  breaking  out  to- 
ly  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  resolved  morrow.  It  is  scarcely  generous  in  a 
to  place  twenty  thousand  men  at  the  power  like  France  to  use  such  moral  vio- 
Pope’s  disposal.  It  was,  of  course,  im-  lence,  to  force  out  of  an  old  man  conces- 
possible  to  bring  such  a  force  as  this  into  sions  which  he  may  not  make.  But  this 
the  Roman  territory  with  giving  notice  old  man  is  the  Pope,  and,  by  the  grace  ot 
to  the  French  government.  This  was  God,  he  will  remain  firm.  Tell  your  gor- 
accordingly  done  ;  but,  to  the  intense  ernment  that,  after  its  unexpected  de- 
mortification  of  the  Papacy,  the  answer  mands,  I  can  no  longer  occupy  myself 
returned  was,  that  France  would  neither  with  the  plans  of  reform  which  I  had  en- 
consent  to  nor  permit  the  entrance  of  a  tertained.  It  may  withdraw  its  troops, 
Spanish  army  into  the  Papal  States ;  that  and  so  force  me  to  retire  from  Rome,  to 
the  intervention  of  Spain  would  only  in-  which  its  troops  restored  me  in  1849.  If 
troduco  fresh  complications  into  the  af-  so,  I  will  seek  a  refuge  in  some  corner  of 
fairs  of  Italy  ;  in  short,  that  France  would  Catholic  Europe;  and  if  Europe  fails  me, 
consider  such  a  step  as  a  direct  challenge  I  am  prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  ends  of 
on  the  part  of  Spain.  A  similar  applica-  the  earth,  before  I  will  break  my  oath,  or 
tion,  made  about  the  same  time,  to  the  consent  to  the  usurpation  of  the  smallest 
King  of  Naples,  was  frustrated,  it  is  said,  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.” 
in  the  same  manner.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Emperor’s 

The  Duke  de  Grammont,  French  am-  refusal  to  restore  the  Legations  was  to 
bassador  to  the  court  of  Rome,  had  an  consummate  the  revolution  in  those  pro¬ 
audience  of  the  Pope,  ^kugust  twenty-  vinces.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  the 
ninth,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  National  Assembly  of  Bologna  voted 
the  Holy  Father  the  wishes  of  the  Em-  unanimously  the  cessation  of  the  Papal 
peror.  After  stating  the  earnest  desire  authority  ;  and  the  following  day  the  same 
of  France  that  the  reforms  sketched  in  the  body  decreed  annexation  to  the  constiiu- 
pamphlet  Aa/)ofeo»  III.  et  V Italic^  should  tional  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  A 
be  carried  out,  he  entered  on  the  subject  of  deputation  was  forthwith  appointed  to 
the  Legations.  The  French  government  present  the  petition  to  the  King.  Many 
could  not,  he  8.aid,  interfere  to  restore  were  the  difficulties  and  delays  experienc- 
order  in  the  revolted  provinces.  The  ed  in  executing  this  commission ;  but  at 
Papal  authority  had  been  cast  off  by  the  length  an  audience  of  the  King  was  ob- 
people  themselves  ;  and  the  recent  system  tained  on  September  twenty-fourth,  at 
of  government  tvas  one  which  the  French  Monza  ;  but  the  answer  returned,  though 
cabinet  could  not  approve.  He  then  for-  favorable,  was  not  decisive, 
mally  stated  the  wishes  of  his  imperial  The  next  phase  of  the  Romas  question 
master.  “  Lot  the  Pope  consent  to  the  was  the  public.ation  of  the  famous  pam- 
separation  of  the  Legations  from  his  do-  phlet  Le  Pape  et  le  Corigres,  which  appear- 
minions — the  new  state  to  enjoy  the  pri-  ed  just  before  the  close  of  the  year  1859. 
vi lege  of  self-administration  —  the  Pope  It  will  be  remembered  that,  although  the 
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prelin)innne8  of  peace  were  arranged  at 
Villafranca  July  eleventh,  and  the  treaty 
itself  cojicluded  at  Zurich  October  eight¬ 
eenth,  still  nothing  was  done  for  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  Italy.  This  was  left  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  Congress  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  to  be  summoned  hereafter. 
The  Roman  government  had  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  this  important  measure, 
and  every  thing  was  in  a  fair  W'ay  for  the 
meeting  to  take  place,  when,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  nineteenth,  the  Paris  and  London 
journals  announced  that  an  official  pam¬ 
phlet  was  about  to  appear,  explaining  the 
views  of  the  Emperor  respecting  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Italy. 

This  celebrated  brochure  accordingly 
appeared  on  December  twenty-second, 
being  published  in  the  London  Times  and 
the  Cologne  Gazette^  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  it  appeared  in  Paris. 
In  an  artful  and  indirect  manner,  the 
writer  completely  demolishes  the  temporal 
sovereignty,  whilst  affecting  to  maintain 
a  certain  amount  of  Papal  authority. 
Rome,  and  a  small  extent  of  territory 
around  the  city,  together  with  an  income 
suited  to  his  position,  must  be  guaranteed 
to  the  Pope.  But  he  will  be  a  king  only 
in  name.  The  temporal  power  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  state  of  any  extent.  It  is 
only  possible  if  exempt  from  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  of  power.  It  must  exist 
witiiout  an  army,  without  a  [)arliament ; 
so  to  say,  without  a  code  of  laws,  or  a 
court  of  justice.”  And,  by  way  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  Pontiff  to  this  humiliating 
conclusion,  the  author  naively  remarks: 
“The  smaller  the  territory,  the  greater 
will  l)e  the  sovereign  1” 

The  appearance  of  this  document— ex¬ 
pressing,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  the  views 
of  the  Emperor — was  as  though  a  bomb¬ 
shell  had  ex|>loded  in  a  magazine  of  com¬ 
bustibles.  The  Ultramontane  party  all 
^  over  Europe  were  at  once  in  arms.  The 
press  teemed  with  fierce  invectives  against 
the  Emperor.  The  bishops,  in  many 
places,  delivered  violent  philippics  from 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  form  of  pastoral  let¬ 
ters,  and  sent  addresses  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  to  the  Holy  Father.  Meet¬ 
ings,  too,  were  held  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  by  the  Pope’s  partisans,  and 
prayers  ordered  to  be  put  up  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  prosperity  of  the  Holy  See. 

'  But  the  most  important  result  of  the 
publication  of  this  document  was,  that  it 
rendered  impracticable  the  approaching 
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Congress.  A  dispatch  of  Lord  Cowley’s 
to  the  British  government,  dated  January 
first,  1860,  states  the  reasons  thus: 

“Your  Lordship  will  htve  been  informed  by 
the  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  London,  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Italian  affairs 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed  A  pamphlet, 
published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Le  Papt 
et  le  Congrisy  which  has  created  too  much  stir 
in  the  political  world  not  to  have  attracted  your 
Lordship  s  attention,  is  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
postponement  The  Austrian  government,  it 
appears,  requires  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,  neither  to  bring  before 
the  Congress  themselves  the  measures  of  which 
the  pamphlet  is  the  advocate,  nor  to  support 
them  if  brought  forward  by  others.  The  French 
government  hesitate  at  entering  into  any  such 
engagement;  and  Austria,  in  consequence,  de¬ 
clines  appearing  at  the  Congress — that  is,  she 
declares  that  she  will  not  assist  at  a  Congress, 
in  which  the  Pope  is  not  represented ;  and  it 
would  seem,  although  nothing  officiMl  has  been 
received  from  Rome,  the  intention  of  the  Pope 
is  to  require  the  engagement  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  before  be  will  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Pari.s.” 

Thu.s  was  the  long-talked-of  Congress 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  ultimately 
abandoned,  as  impracticable.  It  was,  in 
fact,  from  the  first,  a  most  futile  proposal. 
Between  the  doctrine  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  a  Congress  to  restore  the 
Pope’s  authority  in  the  revolted  States, 
and  the  doctrine  that  no  force  ought  to 
be  used  to  impose  a  government  or  con¬ 
stitution  on  the  people  of  Central  Italy, 
there  could  be  no  agreement.  Two  or 
three  months  more  were  spent  in  fruit¬ 
lessly  attempting  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  the  Roman  question.  Lord  John  Ru.s- 
sell  forwarded  four  propositions  to  the 
French  cabinet  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
Emperor  of  France  explained  his  views 
on  the  subject  in  a  dispatch  to  his  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Turin.  But  nothing  came  of 
these  diplomatic  proceedings,  as  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  government  had  resolved  to  con¬ 
voke  the  people  of  the  Legations  and  de¬ 
cide  the  matter  by  universal  suffrage. 

March  eleventh  was  a  joyful  day  for 
the  people  of  the  Duchies  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna,  for  it  was  the  dajr  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  voting.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  to  occupy  two  days;  but  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that 
the  matter  was  eventually  decided  at  the 
close  of  the  first.  As  early  as  seven  A..>f., 
the  country  people  formed  processions  to 
march  into  the  towns,  carrying  the  tri 
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(jolorcd  flags,  and  placards  in  their  hats. 
Tlie  chief  roads  were  never  empty  the 
whole  day.  Sm.aller  and  larjjer  detach¬ 
ments  of  people  were  continually  passing 
along,  singing  and  cheering  as  they  went. 
In  the  States  of  the  Church  the  country 
wore,  more  than  in  the  Duchies,  the  ap- 

[)ea ranee  of  a  holiday.  At  Bologna  not  a 
lOuse  nor  a  shop  could  be  seen  which  had 
not  its  handbill  with  “  Viva  Vittorio 
Emmanuele,  nostro  legitimo  Re  !'’*  “  Viva 
VAnnessione  /”  “  Riedelta  al  nostro  Re  /” 
Never  did  the  cause  of  popular  free¬ 
dom  achieve  a  more  signal  triumph  than 
on  the  occasion  just  described.  Both  in 
the  Duchies  and  in  the  four  Papal  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Rom.agna,  the  people  decided 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  annexa 
tion  to  Sardinia.  The  appeal  thus  made 
to  univers.al  suffrage  drew  forth,  in  an  un- 
tisual  degree,  the  sympathies  of  England. 
It  w.a8  felt  that  the  act  of  the  population 
was  undorfbtedly  sincere.  In  the  case  of 
the  Romagna  especially,  what  people  in 
Europe  had  endured  such  sufferings? 
The  whole  of  their  modem  history  had 
been  one  long  record  of  cruelty  and  op- 
j)ression.  They  had  never  known  what 
It  was  to  enjoy  public  liberty  and  national 
independence.  Their  private  life  was  em¬ 
bittered  and  degraded  by  the  tyranny  of 
a  foreign  sohliery  and  an  arbitrary  police. 
And  now  they  had  come  forward,  as  one 
man,  to  record  their  vote  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  king. 

There  was  no  room  here  for  charges  of 
force  or  fraud,  of  frightened  peasants  and 
cheating  ballot-boxes.  The  Pope,  the 
Austrian  press,  the  Ultramontane  party 
generally  exclaimed,  of  course,  that  the 
people  of  Central  Italy  were  mad — se¬ 
duced  by  the  teachings  of  revolutionists 
and  atheists.  But  they  were  obliged  to 
confess,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  had  utterly  re¬ 
jected  the  government  under  which  they 
had  lived. 

The  successor  of  the  Gregorles  and  In¬ 
nocents  of  former  days  felt  himself  bound 
by  precedent  to  curse  the  enemies  of  the 
Holy  See,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  of  March  he  published  an  Apos¬ 
tolic  Letter,  or  Papal  Bull,  pronouncing 
the  Major  Excommunication  against  all 
who  had  invaded,  or  assisted  in  the  inva¬ 
sion,  of  the  provinces  of  the  Romagna 
belonging  to  the  Church. 

Time  was  when  a  proclamation  of  this 
kind  would  have  kindled  a  flame  through¬ 


out  all  Italy,  find  perhaps  Europe.  In. 
the  “  Ages  of  Faith,”  excommunication^ 
was  one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
which  could  befall  a  transgressor  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  an 
excommunicated  sovereign,  the  Pope  al¬ 
ways  pronounced  him  deposed,  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
transferred  his  dominions  to  others,  who 
were  excited  to  make  war  upon  him,  ex¬ 
pel  him,  and  seize  the  vacant  throne. 
Gregory  VII.,  after  anathematizing  the 
Emperor  Henry  of  Germany,  and  alt  his 
adherents,  declared  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  freed  from  their  oath  to  him,  and 
urged  them  at  once  to  choose  another 
emperor,  which  they  did  ;  and  Henry  was 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  ended  his 
days  in  ignominy.  When  our  own  King 
John  was  excommunicated,  the  Pope  gave 
away  England  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
thttt  monarch  at  once  made  preparations 
to  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  only  by 
a  base  and  disgraceful  submission  to  the 
Pope’s  legate  that  John  preserved  hb 
crown. 

Unfortunately  for  Pope  Pius,  the  whole 
power  of  this  once  formidable  weapon  of 
the  Church  lies  in  people’s  belief  of  its 
efficacy.  And  thus  it  happens  that  now 
men  have  le.arnt  to  despise  the  threaten- 
ings  of  a  priest,  even  though  stationed  at 
Rome;  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have 
become  a  vox  et  preterea  nihil.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  read  the  document 
which  was  flashed  by  telegraph  all  over 
the  Continent  on  the  fourth  of  April,— 
1860,  without  perceiving  that  the  self- 
styled  viceregent  of  heaven  felt  the  im- 
])otence  of  the  act.  It  was  impossible  to 
treat  it  seriously,  as  though  there  was 
the  faintest  breath  of  life  in  the  words. 
And  the  suppressed  laugh  with  which 
Europe  treated  the  Bull  will  pass  down 
with  it  on  the  page  of  history.  The 
Pope  confessed,  with  a  sense  of  impo¬ 
tence  quite  piteous,  that  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  the  Bull  going  where  it 
was  most  needed — to  the  kingdom  of  Sar¬ 
dinia — so  he  announced  that  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  it  posted  up  on  his  own 
church-doors,  and  begged  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  to  consider  this  as  as  quite  sufli- 
cient  to  render  it  valid. 

The  magniloquent  production  was  cha¬ 
racterized  by  cowardice  as  well  as  impo¬ 
tence.  It  said  plainly  throughout  :  “  I 
would  do  more  if  I  dared.”  The  Pope 
felt  he  was  bound  to  curse  some  of  the 
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authors  of  his  losses,  and,*  being  afraid  to 
curse  any  one  in  particular,  lie  contented 
himself  with  cursing  every  one  in  general 
connected  therewith.  The  excommuni¬ 
cation  was  fulminated  against  millions, 
and  the  millions  regarded  it  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  the  Holy  See,  was  not  once 
named  in  it,  but  merely  hinted  at  in  am¬ 
biguous  phraseology.  And  the  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  was  so  general  that  it  could  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  ou  any  one. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Romagna,  M.  de 
Lamoriciere,  a  French  general  in  high  re¬ 
pute  for  valor  and  military  skill,  took  the 
command  of  the  Papal  troops,  much 
diminished  as  they  were  by  desertion. 
Monsignor  de  Merode,  who  had  served 
under  Lamoriciere  in  Africa,  was  Min¬ 
ister  of  War.  The  great  visible  defender 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See 
could  be  relied  on  no  longer.  The  .do¬ 
minion  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  —  on 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  last  four 
Popes  had  rested  —  was  broken,  and  four 
provinces  were  already  lost  to  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter.  The  question  then 
arose,  whether  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  Catholics  of  Europe  could  not  repair 
the  losses,  and  preserve  inviolate  the  do¬ 
minions  of  St.  Peter.  A  cry  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  rang  through  the  Catholic  world. 
The  French  did  good  service  to  the  Pope  ! 
by  their  writings ;  but  Belgium,  Austria,  j 
and  Ireland  displayed  a  more  active  sym-  | 
pathy  for  the  troubles  of  the  Holy  Father. ' 
A  general  collection  was  made  for  the 
Papal  cause.  Thousands  of  volunteers, 
too,  were  persuaded  to  quit  their  homes, 
and  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Peter; 
and  before  tlie  end  of  May,  General  de 
Lamoriciere  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  tliousand  men,  and  fully  equal, 
as  he  considered,  to  defy  any  movement 
proceeding  from  the  free  corps  of  Italy 
alone. 

The  summer  wa.s  occupied  in  marching 
and  counter  marching  the  Papal  troops,  | 
and  training  them  for  the  contlict  which  i 
was  evidently  not  far  distant.  The  most ! 
•extravagant  expectations  of  victory  were  j 
entertained  by  the  Papal  p:irty.  A  letter  i 
from  the  special  correspondent  in  Rome, 
of  the  Armonia,  published  in  the  Tablet^ 
Roman  Catholic  journal,  of  September  | 
fifteenth,  says : 

“Do  not  believe  that  here  the  intrigues  of 
the  revolution  to  invade  the  Roman  States  are 
not  known.  We  know  them  all,  and  are  on 


our  guard  on  all  sidea  The  military  prepara¬ 
tions  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  which  may  l>c 
called  final.  The  fortress  of  Ancona  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  support  a  siege  of  six  months,  even 
from  a  large  army.  More  than  one  hundr^  an<l 
Rfly  cannon  are  placed  in  the  batteries,  and  it  is 
provided  with  food  and  ammunition  fur  a  long 

period. . The  robbing  the  Pope  of  the 

Marches  and  Umbria  will  not  be  so  easy  as  the 
affair  of  Sicily  was  for  Garibaldi.” 

On  the  eighth  of  September,  Garibaldi, 
after  subduing  Sicily,  entered  Naples,  al¬ 
most  alone,  and  was  received  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  demonstrations.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  Sardinian  troops.  The  first  step 
was  the  dispatch  of  an  ultimatum  of  Count 
Cavour  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  demanding 
the  immediate  disbanding  of  the  army 
of  Lamoriciere.  This  document  stateil 
that — 

“The  collecting  of  bodies  not  composed,  like 
the  armies  of  all  civilized  govern mcots,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country,  but  of  men  of  different 
languages,  nationalities,  and  religions,  is  a  deep 
offense  against  the  public  conscience  of  Italy 
and  Europe.  Their  necessary  want  of  disci¬ 
pline,  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,  the  provocations  which  they  parade  in  their 
proclamations,  produce  a  most  dangerous  fer¬ 
mentation.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,”  it 
proceeds,  “the  royal  troops  have  received  or¬ 
ders  to  prevent  the.«e  mercenaries  from  u.sing  vio¬ 
lence  to  repress  any  expression  of  sentiment  in 
the  Marches  and  in  Umbria.” 

Count  Cavour  then  invites  the  Roman 
government  immediately  to  disband  and 
dissolve  these  bodies.  Three  days  after¬ 
ward  Victor  Emmanuel  gave  an  audience 
to  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Umbria  and  the  Marches.  His  Majesty 
granted  the  protection  which  the  peti¬ 
tioners  requested,  and  orders  were  at 
once  issued  to  the  Sardinian  troops  to 
enter  those  provinces  by  a  royal  procla¬ 
mation.  At  the  same  time,  a  memoran¬ 
dum  was  drawn  up  by  Count  Cavour,  and 
addressed  to  the  various  European  courts, 
explaining,  at  considerable  length,  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  influenced  the  Sardinian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  resorting  to  a  measure  so  im¬ 
portant. 

Never  was  an  invading  army  received 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  the  troops 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  as  they  entered  the 
States  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  one  garrison 
after  another  surrendered  to  the  royal 
forces,  the  inhabitants  of  those  oppress¬ 
ed  and  misgoverned  provinces  began  to 
breathe  again. 
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It  was  on  September  eleventh,  1860, 
that  the  army  of  Sardinia  crossed  the 
Pa]>al  frontiers  ;  one  b<idy,  under  the 
command  of  General  Cialdini,  entered 
from  the  Romajspia,  and  another,  under 
General  Fanti,  by  way  of  Tuscany.  The 
first  place  which  occasioned  Fanti’s  corps 
any  delay  was  Perugia,  the  scene  of  the 
yet  recent  Papal  massacre.  This  town, 
of  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  Irish  volunteers.  Fanti’s  corps 
(t'  armee  m.ade  the  assault ;  and  “after  an 
earnest  and  brilliant  fight  from  street  to 
street,  under  an  obstinate  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my,”  says  General  Fanti,  the  Papal  sol¬ 
diers  were  driven  into  the  citadel.  This 
pl.ace  was  at  once  invested,  and,  after  a 
short  cannonading,  the  whole  garrison 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  On  the 
seventeenth  instant,  Spoleto  was  besieged. 
The  citadel  was  garrisoned  by  six  or  sev¬ 
en  hundred  men,  including  Austrian  and 
Swiss  recruits,  and  two  companies  of  the 
luckless  Irish  brigade.  Major  O’lleilly, 
the  officer  in  command,  could  only  offer  a 
most  inadequate  resistance — partly  owing 
to  the  want  of  ammunition,  and  ]>artly 
from  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the 
Papal  troops 

General  Childini,  who  commanded  the 
other  body  of  troops,  on  entering  the 
lt<»man  States,  marched  on  Pesaro,  which, 
after  a  strong  cannonading  of  a  few  hours’ 
dur.ation,  surrendered  .at  discretion.  Ad¬ 
vancing  southw'ard,  along  the  coast,  he 
took  Fano  the  same  day ;  and  pushing 
on  to  Sinigagli.a,  pursued  a  column  of  the 
Pope’s  troops,  flying  to  Ancona,  and  cap¬ 
tured  two  hundred  of  them.  Here  he 
received  information  that  General  do 
Lamoriciere  was  making  for  Ancona  by 
forced  marches.  I’ialditji,  by  a  rapM 
march  of  thirty-eight  leagues  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  hights 
of  Osimo  and  Castel  Fidardo,  and  thus 
prevented  the  junction  of  Lamoriciere 
with  the  other  Papal  troops. 

Finding  his  plans  foiled,  Lamoriciere 
was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the  foe. 
Ilis  forces  comprise*!  .about  ten  thousand 
men.  Cialdini’s  army  did  not  amount  to 
eight  thousand  men,  but  w’as  more  ad¬ 
vantageously  posted.  The  battle  of  C.as- 
tel  Fiilardo  was  commenced  by  the  Papal 
troops,  and  ended,  after  a  sharp  fight  of 
some  hours,  in  the  total  rout  of  Lamori- 
ciere’s  army.  The  General,  perceiving 


that  all  was  lost,  abandoned  the  field,  and 
succeeded,  by  a  rapid  run  along  the  coast, 
in  re.aching  An  con  a,  accompanied  by  about 
thirty  horsemen.  The  chief  body  of  the 
Pope’s  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  fight 
retired  in  disorder  upon  Loretto,  leaving 
on  the  battle-field  their  artillery,  their 
.ammunition,  carts,  arms,  and  knapsacks, 
without  end,  as  well  as  their  de.ad  and 
wounded  ;  among  the  latter  General  de 
l*imodan,  the  second  in  command. 

The  Sardinian  General,  calculating  on 
the  wearine.s8  and  demoralization  of  the 
Papal  forces  in  Loretto,  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
pursued  the  fugitives,  and  cut  off  every 
chance  of  escape.  The  next  morning  the 
soldiers  of  the  Pope  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  delivered  up  to  General  Cialdini  elev¬ 
en  pieces  of  artillery,  ammunition,  wagons, 
horses,  and  baggage — the  closing  tropliy 
of  the  decisive  victory  of  Castel  Fidardo. 

Ancona  only  now  remained  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Pontific.al  troojw.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  with  an  admirable  port, 
capable  of  accommodating  commerce  to 
.any  extent.  The  magnificent  mole  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Traj.an  still  remains. 
The  Austrians  had  constructed  fortifica¬ 
tions  there  for  eleven  thousand  men  ;  its 
garrison,  under  Lamoriciere,  amounted  to 
about  eight  thousand.  The  town  was  in¬ 
vested  by  the  united  forces  of  Cialdini  and 
Fanti,  and  .also  by  the  united  Piedmontese 
and  Neapolitan  fleet  —  the  Latter  having 
been  given  to  Admir.al  Persano  by  Garibal¬ 
di  on  his  arrival  at  Naples.  Having  recon- 
noitered  Ancona  on  the  twenty-third.  Gen¬ 
eral  Fanti  took  the  proper  measures  with 
Admiral  Persano,  and  declared  the  block¬ 
ade  of  the  town  by  sea  and  land.  On  the 
twenty-fourth,  the  besieging  army  opened 
fire  .against  the  outworks  of  the  place,  all 
.along  the  line — tHe  squadron  rendering 
effectual  assistance.  Day  by  day,  one 
{Hist  after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  .assailants,  .and,  at  length,  a  daring 
maneuver  of  the  sto.am-frigate,  the  Vitto¬ 
rio  Kmniannele,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
doomed  city.  Advancing  with  her  steam 
up  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
then  veering  suddenly  round,  and  passing 
within  fifty  meters  of  the  casemated  bat¬ 
tery,  she  fired  a  bro.ad8ide  into  it.  A 
few  minutes  after,  a  tremendous  explo¬ 
sion  announced  that  the  powder-magazine 
had  blown  up.  When  tlie  smoke  cleared 
away,  it  appeared  that  the  b.attery  wsis  a 
heap  of  ruins,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
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twenty- five  of  the  Papal  artillerymen  jjiven  to  another.  At  a  Rubseqnent  pe- 
were  buried.  riod,  the  first  foreign  regiment,  alarmed 

All  was  now  over  ;  a  white  flag  of  truce  by  the  noise  of  the  shells  and  the  wounds 
was  seen  waving  on  the  fortress  of  the  j  of  two  or  three  men,  began  to  waver,  and 
town,  and,  after  some  tedions  negotiations,  |  many  of  the  oflicers,  we  are  told,  shared 
the  ii^rdinian  troops  entered  Ancona  the  ■  in  the  feeling  even  more  than  the  soldiers, 
next  day,  and  occupied  the  fortress,  the  |  In  vain  did  Lamoricifere  aud  Colonel  Alet 
entrencht^  camp,  etc.  The  next  morning  try  to  reassure  them.  In  a  few  moments 
the  garrison,  comprising  three  generals,  |  the  two  battalions,  without  firing  a  shot, 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  oflicers,  and  faced  round,  took  to  flight,  and  disbanded, 
seven  thousand  men,  left  the  place,  gave  up  I  Two  other  battalions  followed  the  same 
their  arms,  and  became  piisoners  of  war.  j  example,  without  having  received  a  single 
An  immense  amount  of  ammunition,  stores,  I  wound  amongst  them.  And  even  when 
money,  etc.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vie- ;  flying  from  the  field  in  company  with 
tors.  General  Fanti  enumerates  one  hun-  Lamoriciere,  three  hundred  and  fifty  hav- 
dred  and  fifty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  in- ing  been  fired  upon  by  some  fifty  rifle- 
eluding  two  field-batteries,  with  all  their  men,  all  but  eighty  fled,  and  threw  away 
equipments  of  chariots,  etc.  The  money  i  their  arms.  The  two  superior  officers 
amounted  to  four  million  one  hundred  shared  in  their  disgrace.  We  say  nothing 
and  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  as  to  the  cause,  but  of  this  fact  there  can 

Thus  ended  the  brilliant  campaign  be  no  doubt,  that,  with  st)me  honorable 
against  Lamoriciere  and  his  heterogeneous  exceptions,  the  defenders  of  the  Pope’s 
troops.  Thus  melted  away  an  army  of  tem|>oralitie8  in  this  campaign,  were  a 
eighteen  thousand  men,  which  had  cost '  disgrace  even  to  the  cause  they  had  es- 
the  Papal  treasury  aud  the  Catholic  j  poused. 

Church  a  million  and  a  half  sterling !  ]  The  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the 
Never  was  a  war  undertaken  with  more  :  army  of  General  de  Lamoriciere  was  a 
complete  and  utter  defeat  on  the  one  '  heavy  blow  aud  serious  discouragement  to 
hand,  or  more  rapid  and  entire  success  on  the  Papacy.  So  much  time  and  labor 
the  other.  In  one  week  from  the  entry  had  been  expended  in  organizing  that 
of  the  Sardinians  into  Umbria  and  the  army  ;  such  energetic  and  general  efforts 
Marclies,  all  the  garrisons  but  one  had  made  to  obtain  money  for  its  equiptuent ; 
surrendered,  and  the  army  of  Lamoriciere  :  such  earnest  protestations  and  entreaties 
himself  had  been  routed  and  dispersed,  i  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Eu- 
The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  Cialdini  j  rope  for  help ;  such  immense  expendituro 
and  Fanti  overran  the  States  of  the  Church  j  and  heavjr  responsibilities  incurred  in  the 
reflects  great  disgrace  ujxrn  the  Papacy,  undertaking ;  and  such  confident  antici- 
It  is  true  that  the  Sardinian  troops  were  :  pations  expressed  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
more  numerous  than  the  Pontifical  troops,  war  ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  Pope’s 
but  these  latter,  it  should  be  remembered,  army  was  a  blow  such  as  the  court  of 
were  strongly  entrenched  in  camps  and  ,  Rome  w’ill  probably  never  recover.  In  a 
fortresses,  aud  might  have  defied  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  loss  was  most 
efforts  of  their  assailants  for  some  time,  seriou-s  ;  but  in  a  moral  sense,  it  was  irre- 
had  there  been  any  real  desire  to  hold  parable.  Castel  Fiilardo  rang  the  knell 
out.  I  of  Pap.al  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  ))laiu  truth  is,  that  disaffection  and  |  Umbria,  the  Marches,  and  the  province 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  ^  of  Viterbo  were  thus  lost  to  the  Pope; 
portion  of  the  Pope’s  troops  were  the  i  and  shortly  after  recourse  was  had  to  the 
real  causes  of  the  rapid  conquest  of  \\\e  ' plebiscite^  and  these  states  were  annexed 
States  of  the  Church.  General  de  Lamor- 1  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
iciere,  in  his  official  report,  plainly  im-  The  population  of  Umbria  amounted  at 
pules  blame  to  the  garrison  of  Perugia, '  this  time  to  472,639;  of  the  Marches,  to 
whilst  at  the  battle  of  Castel  Fidardo,  924,056 ;  and  of  Viterbo,  to  120,372  ;  a 
many  of  the  Papal  soldiers  were  guilty  j  total  of  rather  more  than  a  million  and  a^^ 
of  the  most  disgraceful  acts  of  cowardice.  !  half.  The  provinces  still  under  the  Pope’s 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  fight, !  sway  are,  Rome  and  Comarca,  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Clias- '  326,504  inhabitants;  Civita  Vecchia, 
seurs  showed  such  deplorable  signs  of  j  20,701 ;  Velletri,  62,013  ;  and  Frosinone, 
weakness,  that  his  command  had  to  be  153,569;  a  total  of  562,787  inhabitants. 
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The  policy  of  the  Papacy,  ever  since 
the  defeat  of  Lamoriciere,  ha.s  been  high¬ 
ly  rcprelicnsible.  The  Allocntiona  and 
Pastorals  that  have  issued  from  the  self- 
styled  Vicegerent  of  Heaven  would  have 
disgraced  any  mere  temporal  ruler  of  a 
civilized  community.  One  would  snp- 

t lose  that  a  prelate,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
>ody  of  ecclesiastics,  would  display  in 
such  a  crisis  some  amount  of  dignified 
calmness,  ns  well  as  of  candor  and  truth¬ 
fulness  in  his  public  addresses.  Instead 
of  this,  the  Pope  has  given  vent  in  these 
)ublication8  to  rage,  envy,  and  malice, 
le  has  indulged  himself  in  slander  and 
falsehood,  and  outraged  all  decency  by 
the  imprecations  which  ho  h.as  called 
d<»wn  upon  his  enemies.  To  all  but  the 
most  violent  partisans  of  the  Holy  See,  it 
must  have  been  abundantly  evident  that 
the  Allocutions  and  Pastonds  which  have 
lately  emanated  from  the  Pope  have  been 
framed  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
deluding,  misleading,  and  exciting  the 
passions  of  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
XeajKjlitan  bngandage  that  the  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Home  has  been  most  de¬ 
serving  of  censure.  A  circular,  addressed 
by  Haron  Hicasoli  to  the  foreign  agents 
of  the  Court  of  Turin,  on  August  twenty- 
fourth,  1861,  connects  Pius  IX.  with  the 
bandits  of  Naples,  and  reveals  a  state  of 
things  .at  Uome  for  which  the  adherents 
of  the  Papacy  were  liardly  prepared : 

“The  dispossessed  Kinz  of  Naples  resides  at 
Home,  in  the  Qiiirinal,  and  there  he  coins  the 
hike  money  with  which  Neapolitan  brigands 
are  freely  supplied.  The  offerings  extorted 
from  the  Catholics  through  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe,  in  the  name  of  Peter’s  Pence, 
are  employed  to  enrol  these  brigands  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  They  go  to  Rome  to  inscribe 
their  names  publicly,  to  receive  the  word  of  or¬ 
der,  and  the  blessing  [of  the  Pope.]  From 
Rome  they  obtain  the  immense  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition  which  they  require.  On 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  frontiers  there  are 
depots  and  places  of  rendezvous  and  refuge, 

.  .  .  .  as  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
late  perquisitions  of  the  French.  The  hostile 
attitude  and  language  of  part  of  the  clergy,  the 
arms  and  proclamations  found  in  convents,  the 
priests  and  monks  taken  in  the  ranks  of  the 
brigands,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  whence  and  in 
whose  name  all  these  instigations  proceed.” 

Arter  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
the  Baron  coucludcs,  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  coudomned  ^ 


not  only  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  the 
national  unity,  but  by  its  jiroved  incom¬ 
patibility  with  civiliz.ation  and  humanity. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  appearance  of 
this  circular,  a  pamphlet  was  published 
in  Paris  called  L'Emjyerevr,  liotnf.,  et  le 
Roi  d'ltalie^  which,  without  a  doubt,  re¬ 
presented  the  views  of  the  Emperor.  It 
began  by  declaring  that  the  policy  of  the 
reaction  was  to  make  the  Neajrolitan 
provinces  .another  Vendee,  and  Homo  an¬ 
other  Coblentz,  and  that  the  movement 
was  less  a  civil  war  than  a  brigandage  on 
a  large  scale,  excited  and  paid  from  Home 
by  the  ex-King  of  Naples  with  the  gold  of 
Legitimists  and  priests.  It  then  main¬ 
tained  that  a  united  Italy,  instead  of 
being  an  oliject  of  fear,  accords  with 
French  interests,  and  that  the  union  is 
incomplete  without  Home.  It  vehement¬ 
ly  attacked  Home,  and  argued  that  civ¬ 
ilization  requires  the  separation  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritmal  power ;  that  the 
temporal  power  has  been  lessened,  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  annihilated,  and  that  it  is 
of  human  origin,  therefore  not  eternal. 
Lastly,  that  the  Italian  government  has 
offered  every  guarantee,  material  and 
moral,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  recommends  the 
Pope  to  submit. 

Shortly  afterw’ard,  a  supplementary 
pamphlet  appeared,  with  the  title,  Gtutr- 
antees  given  by  the  King  of  Italy  for  the 
Independence  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was 
concluded  to  abolish  the  temporal  power ; 
to  intrust  the  personal  security  of  the 
Pope  to  the  filial  loyalty  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  to  place  the  independence  of 
the  Holy  See  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Powers.  The  person  of  the  Pope  to  be 
inviolable,  as  also  those  of  the  Cardinals. 
The  Papal  States  to  bo  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  Home  to  be  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  to  remain,  as  heretofore,  the  seat 
of  the  Pontiff;  his  holiness  to  retain  ail 
the  honors  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  to 
have  accredited  ambassjidors  and  minis¬ 
ters,  enjoying  the  same  immunities  and 
privileges  as  the  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body ;  to  retain  his  propaganda, 
his  penitentiary,  and  his  archives ;  his 
palaces  and  goods  to  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  jurisdictions,  or  domiciliary  visits. 
Instead  of  tithes  from  the  public  revenues 
of  his  old  states,  the  Pope  would  receive 
so  much  a  ye-ar  from  the  consolidated 
fund  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  while  each 
Catholic  power  would  be  invited  to  guar- 
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antee  him  a  proportional  income,  under ' 
the  title  of  Peter’s  Pence.  The  Kinj'  of 
Italy  could  engaQ:e  to  give  the  Church  in 
Italy  a  greater  liberty  than  it  enjoys  in 
any  otlier  country  of  the  world ;  this 
liberty  to  include  the  direct  nomination 
of  bishops  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
M'ithout  the  interference  of  the  state  ;  the 
right  of  assembling  Synods  and  Councils ; 
free  correspondence  with  the  Pope,  and 
lull  permission  for  the  publication  of  bulls 
and  pastorals. 

Accordingly,  about  the  same  time,  Ba¬ 
ron  Ricasoli  addressed  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Holy  See,  in  which  twelve  articles 
were  submitted  as  the  basis  of  an  amica¬ 
ble  agreement  between  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Italy.  These  articles  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope 
himself,  and  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  just  enumerated.  The  proposi¬ 
tions  of  Baron  Ricasoli  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  of 
France,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
be  the  medium  through  which  they  were 
to  be  presented  to  the  Pope,  and  that  he 
would  support  them  by  his  representa¬ 
tions.  Both  these  requests  the  Empe¬ 
ror  declined ;  but  in  doing  so  he  did 
not  reprob.ate  them,  he  only  expressed  his 
opinion  that  they^were  inopportune.  This 
final  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  has  met  with 
no  response. 

Tlie  last  aspect  of  the  interminable  Ro¬ 
man  question  is  exhibited  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  documents  just  laid  before  the  Corps 
Legislatif^  by  the  Fretich  Imperial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Ill  a  dispatch  of  .M.  de  Thou- 
venel  to  M.  de  Lavalette  at  Rome,  dated 
January  eleventh,  1862,  the  former  minis¬ 
ter  gives  the  idea  of  the  Emperor’s  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  situation  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  of  Italy  respectively.  The  Emperor 
says  that : 

“  The  natural  course  of  human  events  con¬ 
ducts  them,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  order  of 
sentiments,  into  the  order  of  reason  ;  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  at  length  forced  to  look  at  them  under 
the  latter  aspect’  ‘  The  question  then  is,  Does 
the  Pope  mean  always  to  introduce  into  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  new  regime,  established  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  inflexibility  which  is  his  first 
duty  in  matters  of  dogma  ?  or,  whatever  be  his 
judgment  respecting  the  transformation  effect¬ 
ed  in  Italy,  has  he  decided  on  accepting  the  ne¬ 
cessities  which  spring  from  this  considerable 
fact  ?” 

In  recognixing  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
the  Emperor’s  government — 
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“Acted  under  the  conviction  that  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  a  restoration  of  the  past  was  no  longer 
realizable.  No  Cabinet  dreams  of  reacting  by 
force  against  the  order  of  things  inaugurated  in 
the  Peninsula.  Must  not  the  Pope  resign  him¬ 
self  to  transactions  of  facts  withom  renouncing 
his  rights  “  Will  not  the  Holy  See  apply  it¬ 
self  to  a  combination  which  would  assure  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  that  permanent  condition 
of  dignity,  security,  and  independence  which 
are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  power?’’ 

“  The  interests  of  Prance  are  loo  profoundly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  antagonism  of  two  causes  which 
its  political  and  religious  traditions  recommend 
to  its  sympathies  with  equal  claims,  to  be  able 
to  accept  indefinitely  the  responsibility  of  a 
statu  quo  as  injurious  to  the  one  as  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  to  renounce  the  hope  of  opening  the 
way  to  an  arrangement’’ 

These  proposals  have  been  met  by  the 
same  obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
i  Papacy  as  before.  The  only  reply  which 
I  the  Pope  will  give  is  the  eternal  non  jws- 
sumus.  Any  transaction  between  the 
i  Holy  See  and  those  who  have  despoiled 
I  it  is  impossible.  “  The  Sovereign  Pontiff, 

'  as  well  as  the  Cardinals,  before  being  nom- 
i  inated,  bind  themselves  by  oath  never  to 
I  cede  .any  of  the  territory  of  the  Church. 
The  Holy  Father  will,  therefore,  make 
I  no  cession  of  that  nature.” 

^  Such  is  the  present  posture  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  question.  The  Paiiacy  still  exhibits 
I  the  same  hauglrty  and  jiertinacious  resist- 
!  ance  which  has  been  for  ages  its  approved 
j  policy,  as  though  inspired  by  a  secret  con- 
I  fidence  that  in  the  end  .all  wall  be  well. 

;  But  on  what  does  the  Pope  build  his 
j  hopes?  Ho  must  l)c  aware  that  the 
'  cause  of  the  tem|»or.al  power  is  lost  in 
Europe.  Look  where  he  will,  he  can  dis- 
j  cover  nothing  but  indifference.  Every- 
'  w’hero  prince.s  and  people  are  busieil  with 
!  the  usual  concerns  of  life,  without  be- 
I  slowing  a  thought  upon  Rome.  If  they 
'  had  meant  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the 
Holy  See,  they  would  have  done  so  long 
'  before  this.  The  French  Church  i>arty, 

;  who,  if  they  had  been  earnest,  might 
j  probably  have  rendered  effectual  service 
:  to  the  Pap.acy,  h.as  done  little  beyond 
I  making  a  few  decent  demonstrations, 
j  But  the  influence  of  Rome  has  been  ex¬ 
cessive  for  some  years  in  France;  and  if 
France  will  not  come  to  the  rescue,  where 
else  can  the  Pope  look  for  help?  It  is 
j  true  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  of  Eu- 
i  rope  are  still  att.ached  to  their  old  faith 
and  ritual ;  but  there  are  other  principles 
j  working  among  them  altogether  adverse 
'  to  the  continuance  of  the  temporal  pow- 
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er.  They  are  for  leaving  the  Italians  to  Papal  conclave.  “Let  ns  remain  firm, 
govern  tliemsclves,  and  can  not  be  ])er-  and  await  events.” 

snaded  by  their  priests  that  it  is  right  for  Wc  believe  that  the  Papal  conclave 
the  Pope  to  keep  np  a  hateful  authority  will,  when  too  late,  discover  their  error, 
over  his  unwilling  subjects  because  the  Louis  Napoleon  has  evoked  a  power 
good  of  the  Church  requires  it.  which  ere  long  will  prove  too  much  for 

Amidst  all  this  snpineness  and  apathy  him  to  master.  The  Italian  nation  has 
of  the  n.ations  of  Europe,  the  Court  of  shown  a  marvelous  amount  of  patience 
Rome  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  the  hitherto,  but  the  late  popular  demonstra- 
French  JJraperor  will  not  abandon  the  tions  against  the  Pope-king  show  that 
bark  of  St.  Peter.  Pius,  Antonelli,  and  there  is  a  limit  which  most  not  be  over- 
Merode,  all  cherish  the  belief  that  Louis  stepped ;  and  if  the  solution  of  the  Ro- 
N.apoleon  dare  not  desert  them.  The  man  question  be  long  deferred,  the  people 
ruler  of  France — a  country  containing  of  Italy  will  take  it  in  hand  themselves, 
millions  of  pious  peasantry,  and  forty  and  compel  the  Emperor  to  withdraw  his 
thousand  priests — will  never  allow  Rome  troops  from  Rome.  When  once  this  hap- 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  revolutionary  pens,  the  government  of  Victor  Emman- 
tide.  The  Empress,  too,  is  with  the  uel  will  not  only  succeed  to  that  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  noblesse  are  on  his  side,  French  general,  but  the  temporal  author- 
and  so  is  society  in  Paris.  “  The  Emper-  ity  of  the  Pope  will  have  passed  away, 
or  dare  not  desert  us,”  is  the  cry  of  the  never,  we  believe,  to  return. 


From  Bentley’*  Mlgcellany. 

CANTERBURY  AND  ITS  ARCHBISHOPS.* 


Tiik  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hook’s  Lii'es 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  having  I 
brought  down  their  history  from  the  mis- 1 
sion  of  Augustine  to  the  close  of  the  An-  j 
glo-Saxon  dynasty — a  period  of  about  four  i 
hundred  and  seventy  years  —  the  Arch- j 
bishops  during  the  Anglo-Norman  reigns  | 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  important  biographical  work,*  and  it 
brings  before  the  reader  a  totally  new  set 
of  ideas  as  well  .a-s  a  different  race  of  men, 
and  a  greatly  altered  state  of  things  in 
Europe.  It  comprises  historical  characters 
and  times  of  undying  interest  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  this  realm  ;  for  here  we  have  the 
lives  of  L.aufranc,  Anselm,  Becket,  Hubert 
Walter,  and  Langton,  not  to  mention  six 
archbishops  of  inferior  distinction.  The 
book  occupies  a  period  of  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half;  but  the  years  that 

•  Live*  of  the  ArchlUhopt  of  Canterbury.  By 
Walter  j'ARgciiAR  Hook,  Dean  of  Cliicbetiter. 
Vol.  II. :  Anglq-Norman  Period.  Bentley.  1861. 


elapsed  between  the  Conqiiest  and  the 
Great  Charter,  between  Lanfranc  and 
Langton,  between  Hildebrand  and  Inno¬ 
cent,  are  among  the  most  eventful  years 
in  inediev.al  history.  They  saw  the  rise 
of  feudal  institutions  and  of  the  ago  of 
chivalry ;  they  saw  the  rise  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  an<l  of  our  courts  of  law  ;  they  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  pow¬ 
er,  in  which  the  Church  fought  the  battle 
of  the  people  against  kings  and  barons  ; 
and  they  saw  the  sanguinary  yet  romantic 
warfare  of  the  Crusades,  which  brought 
the  arts  and  learning  of  the  East  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  aided  the  progress  of  civilization. 

In  those  contentious  ages,  when  even 
ecclesiastics  were  more  commonly  combat¬ 
ive  than  literate,  the  primates  of  England 
maintained  the  foremost  place,  and  arch¬ 
bishops  were  ministers  of  state  and  vice¬ 
roys,  warriors  and  judges,  and  a  bishop 
was  seen  at  one  time  emulating  the  lives 
of  saints,  and  at  another  besieging  a  cas- 
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tie,  then  acting  as  commander-in-chief,  or 
seated  among  mail-clad  barons  in  the 
royal  councils.  It  helps  one  to  realize 
the  character  of  the  stormy  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  i-eigns,  if  we  remember  these  features 
of  the  age,  and  think  that  the  cathedrals 
and  the  castles  of  England  were  then 
rising ;  that  the  speech  of  the  people  was 
still  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  language  of  the 
court  and  the  aristocracy  Norman  French; 
that  the  only  written  language  was  Latin, 
and  the  only  scholars  were  the  clergy ;  . 
that  the  feudal  lords  were  generally  tur¬ 
bulent  and  warlike,  and  wicked  as  well  as 
unlettered,  and  knew  not  the  refinements  | 
or  the  means  of  enlightenment  that  are 
now  accessible  to  the  peasant ;  that  the 
Saxon  trials  by  ordeal  were  still  in  use, 
that  our  judicial  system  was  only  in  its 
dawn,  and  England  had  not  yet  seen  the 
beginning  of  her  parliament ;  that  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  were  for  a 
largo  part  in  feudal  slavery,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  and  independence  of  municipalities 
was  hardly  begun.  No  towns  of  porten¬ 
tous  magnitude  then  spread  labyrinths  of 
streets  over  the  fields,  or  darkened  the  \ 
landscapes  of  England ;  most  of  the  high¬ 
ways  were  those  the  Romans  had  left ;  a  , 
great  part  of  the  country  was  still  forest, 
the  abode  of  the  bandit,  the  wild  boar, 
and  the  wolf :  and  the  abbeys,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  traveler  on  his  route,  afforded 
almost  the  only  humanizing  influences  of 
the  time. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  prefixes  to  the 
series  of  biographies  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  an  elaborate  introductory 
sketch  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  state  of 
the  people  after  the  establishment  of  the  i 
Norman  role,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 
He  also  shows  the  importance  in  those 
d.ays  of  the  monastic  institutions — then 
the  nurseries  of  statesmen  and  the  homes 
of  learning — and  glances  at  the  rise  of  the 
university  system  ;  and  for  the  better  un¬ 
derstanding  the  conduct  of  the  archbi¬ 
shops,-  he  sketches  the  policy  of  the  popes 
and  the  lawlessness  of  the  kings. 

The  Crusades  can  not  be  adequately 
discussed  in  an  incidental  notice,  but  the 
advantages  and  the  c.alamities  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  them  (amongst  the  former,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  England,)  seem  to 
us  to  be  very  fairly  stated  by  Dr.  Hook : 
we  must  not  judge  them  by  modern  stand¬ 
ards,  or  measure  Christian  enthusiasm  by 
maxims  of  political  economy.  It  was  an 


age  when  (as  some  one  has  truly  said) 
life  was  earnest  in  its  beliefs  as  well  as 
stormy  in  its  ambitions ;  when  abbeys 
were  reared  in  many  a  quiet  vale,  as  well 
as  feudal  castles  on  many  an  English  hill ; 
and  when  the  feudal  chivalry,  though  un¬ 
skilled  in  any  art  but  that  of  war,  and  too 
often  the  representatives  of  lawless  power, 
could  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Holy 
Land,  and  endow  churches,  in  which,  if 
they  lived  to  return  from  Palestine,  they 
were  laid  for  their  final  rest.  But,  what¬ 
ever  the  rank  of  the  Crusader,  no  consi¬ 
derations  of  worldly  honor,  interest,  or 
pleasure,  restrained  him  from  the  heroic 
enterprise,  for  religious  zeal  combined 
with  military  ardor.  However  deprav¬ 
ed  the  state  of  society  may  have  been, 
the  Crusade  appealed  to  the  nobler  in¬ 
stincts  of  human  nature ;  from  those  in¬ 
stincts  chivalry  sprang ;  and  chivalry  re¬ 
presented  Jill  that  was  humanizing,  and 
;  softening,  and  self-denying  and  coura¬ 
geous  in  mankind.  People  can  now  talk 
I  wisely  about  the  insanity  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  superstitions  of  what  they  call 
“the  dark  ages,”  but  a  lust  for  gold  is  the 
superstition  of  the  present  age ;  and  we 
believe  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  “  those  who 
have  worshiped  the  thorns  of  Christ’s 
crown  will  be  found  at  least  to  have  been 
holier  and  wiser  than  those  who  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  world.”  Ages 
may  have  been  warlike  and  stormy  with¬ 
out  being  dark,  and  men  may  have  been 
rude  and  unlettered  without  being  bar¬ 
barous  ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  become 
an  age  that  believes  in  spirit-rapping,  to 
condemn  the  superstitions  of  the  middle 
ages  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades. 

Dr.  Hook  regards  the  first  Crusade  as 
the  termination  of  the  “  dark  ages,”  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  Me 
dieval  history,  he  remarks,  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century 
'  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth — a  period  of 
:  twelve  centuries,  of  which,  he  say.s,“  seven 
i  may  be  regarded  as  dark.”  But  the 
learned  author  surely  can  not  mean  to 
call  the  first  seven  centuries  of  this  period 
“  dark  ”  ?  That  reproach  can  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  age  of  Cyril  and  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo  ;  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  ; 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  Boethius,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Tours  ;  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
i  Great  and  Attgustine  of  Canterbury  ;  of 
;  Aidan,  and  Bede,  and  Aldhelm  ;  of  Alcuin 
'  and  Charlemagne  ;  of  Archbishop  Egbert 
’  and  Erigena  ;  of  Theodorus  of  Canterbu- 
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ry,  Alfred  the  Great,  Elfric,  and  Dunstan. 
Neillier  can  the  age  be  called  “dark”  in 
which  schools  of  learning  were  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  universities,  antfin  which  the  mo¬ 
nasteries  began  to  shelter  religion,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art,  The  term  is  relative  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  question  arises,  what  is  meant 
by  “  a  dai  k  age”  ?  If  the  want  of  letters, 
of  civilizing  influences,  and  of  great  men 
makes  an  age  dark,  no  doubt  England 
passed  through  dark  ages  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Saxon  invasions,  in  the  contests 
between  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy,  in  the  long  years  which  preceded 
the  missions  of  the  Celtic  Church  and  the 
Roman  Church,  and  (in  later  periods  of 
our  history)  after  the  Danish  and  the 
Norman  ravages  laid  waste  the  north  of 
England. 

But  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
the  archbishops  lived  is  material  to  their 
biographies  only  in  as  much  as  their  ac¬ 
tions  must  be  regarded  by  the  light  of  co¬ 
temporary  history,  and  with  reference  to 
the  slate  of  society  in  their  time.  The 
Dean  disclaims  any  attempt  to  depict  the 
character  of  any  one  of  the  jiersonages 
whose  lives  he  has  written,  and  professes 
to  record  actions  and  opinions  only. 

The  noble  and  commanding  figure  of 
Lanfratic  heads  the  prccesMon  of  the  An- 

f:lo-Norman  primates.  He  was  a  native  of 
*avia,  in  Lombardy,  and  having  acquired 
proficiency  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he 
practiced  as  an  advocate,  until  political 
troubles  led  him  to  make  choice  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  as  the  place  of  his  future  labors ; 
and  founding  a  school  at  Avranches,  he 
attracted  crowds  of  scholars,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  been  as  skilful  in  imi>arting 
as  he  was  laborious  in  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge.  A  newly-acquired  enthusiasm  led 
him  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  which  he 
spent  some  lime,  and  which  he  quitted 
reluct.antly  for  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  Although  long  unwilling  to 
exchange  the  studious  life  of  the  cloister 
for  the  thorny  distinction  of  the  primacy, 
hesuftered  himself  to  be  promoted  in  1070 
to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry.  Three  years  before  that  lime  the 
Saxon  cathedral  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  should 
owe  to  Italians  not  only  the  planting  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  but  the  building  of  the 
Norman  cathedral  of  Canterbury  in  the 
eleventh.  Lanfranc’s  edifice  was  destined 
to  be,  like  its  predecessor,  not  of  long  du¬ 


ration.  He  rebuilt  also  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  over  it  placed  Gundulf,  a  monk 
of  Bee,  afterward  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  builder  of  the  massive  and  more  en¬ 
during  castle  upon  the  Medw.ay,  and  the 
architect  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Lan- 
franc  served  the  Conqueror  in  high  civil 
office  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jiolity  of 
Willianr’s  reign  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  attributable  to  Lanfianc’s 
counsel.  He  it  was  who  separated  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  tiibunal,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  Church  he 
acted  with  prudence  and  justice.  It  was 
in  his  time  that  Osnuand  “  the  good,” 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  drew  up  the  service 
book  which  afterward,  throughout  the 
province,  formed  what  was  known  as  “the 
Salisbury  use,”  and  regulating  liturgical 
usage,  became  the  model  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  basis  of  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  are  gla<l 
to  see  that  Lanfranc’s  literary  works,  and 
services  to  literature,  are  mentioned  with 
duo  honor  by  his  present  biographer.  If 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  dark,  Lan- 
franc,  at  all  events,  nobly  contributed  to 
it,s  enlightenment. 

He  died  May,  1089,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  w.as 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Anselm,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  for  he  was  born  at  Aosta,  beneath 

“  The  throned  emblems  of  eternity,  that  rear 

Above  tlie  earth-born  clouds  their  mitred 
snows.” 

He  became  a  pupil  of  Lanfrunc  in  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  and  ere  long  a  teacher 
of  others,  and  his  fame  attracted  to  that 
place  a  multitude  of  students,  and  schol¬ 
ars,  and  penitents.  In  1079,  when  forty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  abbot’s 
staff  from  the  hands  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  his  literary  genius  raised  the 
community  so  high,  that  it  came  to  be  re- 
g:irdpd  as  an  a.ssembly  of  philosophers. 
Here  he  j)assed  thirty-three  happy  years, 
the  object  of  adulation,  the  oracle  and 
lawgiver  to  all  around  him,  though  sad¬ 
ly  indiftVrent  to  providing  food  for  his 
monks,  for  he  had  a  bad  habit  of  prefer¬ 
ring  his  books  to  his  meals,  and  dis¬ 
regarded  creature-comforts  himself.  At 
Lanfranc’s  death,  the  Red  King  had 
seized  the  temporalities  of  Canterbury, 
and  filled  the  royal  coffers  by  delaying 
the  nomination  of  a  successor.  At  length. 
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however,  when  tlie  profligate  and  avari¬ 
cious  oppressor  believed  himself  to  be 
dying,  he  nominated  the  Abbot  of  Bee 
for  the  vacant  see,  and  amid  great  re¬ 
joicings  Anselm  was  enthroned  in  1093. 
We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Hook  through 
his  statement  of  the  violent  disputes 
Avhich  arose  between  the  King  and  the 
Archbishop,  w’ho,  inflexible  in  his  notions 
of  duty  to  the  Church,  seems  to  have 
disregarded  tact  and  conciliation,  and  he 
resolutely  refused  to  yield  a  supremacy 
to  the  King  that  was  incompatible  w  ith 
obedience  Ut  the  Pope.  In  1097  he  took 
refuge  in  Rome,  and  remained  in  exile 
during  the  rest  of  William’s  reign.  At 
length,  on  the  death  of  the  flerce  and  god¬ 
less  monarch,  Anselm  was  summoned  to 
England  by  Henry  I.  But  his  refusal  to 
receive  investiture  from  the  King  involved 
fresh  disputes.  He  nevertheless  assisted 
at  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  the 
Atheling,  by  winch  restoration  of  the 
Auglo-iSaxon  line,  and  as  a  descendant 
of  Matilda,  Queen  Victoria  is  connected 
with  Saxon  royalty.  Henry,  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  policy,  made  the  talents  and 
influence  of  Anselm  conducive  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  his  ow'n  power,  and  the  good 
Queen  made  him  her  spiritual  adviser. 
Ill  1093,  Anselm  went  to  Rome,  and  a 
lung  ami  vexatious  controversy  arose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Henry,  who  at  length 
conceded  terms  which  the  Archbishop, 
by  advice  of  the  Pope,  accepted,  and 
w  hich  formed  the  precedent  for  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  adjustment,  some  years  after- 
w-ard,  of  the  ominous  contixiversy  as  to 
investitures.  Returning  to  England  in 
tlie  autumn  of  1106,  Anselm  was  joyfully 
welcomed  on  his  landing  at  Dover,  and 
Matilda  in  person  made  the  ]>rovisions 
for  his  comfort  w  hich  his  illness  and  age 
(he  was  now  seventy -three)  renjuired. 
lie  found  Prior  Conrad  engagml  on  the 
magnifleent  architectural  works  which  su¬ 
perseded  Laufranc’s  choir,  and  he  aid¬ 
ed  their  execution  nobly,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
Norman  cathedral,  for  on  the  eleventh 
April,  1109,  amidst  hU  attached  friends 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  good 
Archbishop  passed  to  his  rest.  He  was 
acknowledged  to  be  “  mighty  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  and  the  many  liteniry  works  be 
]>roduced  attest  bis  intellectual  power  and 
depth  of  thought. 


The  saintly  Anselm  was  succeeded  by 
Ralph  de  Escures,  a  Frenchman,  who,  as 
.Archbishop,  was  perbafis  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  patron  of  good  and 
learned  men.  He  was  himself  of  a  happy 
temperament,  kind,  affable,  and  joyous  in 
spirit,  and  he  seems  to  have  borne  with 
great  equanimity  the  disputes  and  divisions 
which  agitated  the  Church  of  England 
in  his  day.  The  last  public  act  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  the  marriage  of 
Henry  I.  to  Adela  of  Louvain,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  fair  young  bride.  His 
successor,  William  of  Corbeuil,  was,  like 
him,  a  Frenchman,  and  he  was  elected  to 
the  Archbishopric  at  a  time  when  the 
desire  of  the  bishops  was  to  see  in  the 
office  of  primate  a  politician  who  could 
defend  the  Church  from  the  King  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Pope  on  the  other.  The  character 
given  of  him  by  a  cotemporary  might 
really  be  drawn  from  the  life  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  :  “  He  was  a  man  of  smooth  face 
and  strictly  religious  manners,  but  much 
more  ready  to  amass  money  than  to 
spend  it.”  The  works  commenced  by 
Lanfranc  and  carried  on  by  Anselm  were 
completed  during  his  primacy,  and  he 
consecrated  the  cathedral  on  the  fourth 
May,  1130,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  royal 
and  noble  assemblage  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  even  in  Canterbury,  for  it  includ¬ 
ed  Henry  Laud  David  of  Scotland,  (him- 
selfthe  founder  of  many  abbeys  and  church¬ 
es  in  his  own  realm,)  and  nobles  and  bish¬ 
ops  almost  without  number.  Four  years 
afterward.  Archbishop  William  crowned 
Ste|»hcn,  and  in  1136  he  died,  leaving 
immense  sums  'secretly  hoarded  in  his 
cofl’ers.”  In  Theobald,  his  succe.ssor, 
Canterbury  now  received  a  third  Arch¬ 
bishop  from  the  monastery  of  Bee.  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  a  miserable  condition  of  civil 
anarchy  when  this  noble  Norman  became 
Archbishop,  and  Christianity  would  have 
been  extinguished  if  it  bad  not  been  lor 
the  monasteries.  But  rude  and  boister¬ 
ous  as  was  the  time,  his  coiii-t  soon  be¬ 
came  the  center  of  resort  fur  all  the 
learning  and  ability  of  the  kingdom. 
John  of  Salisbury,  one  of  tlie  most  classi¬ 
cal  writers  of  the  {^e,  was  his  secreta¬ 
ry,  and  ”  in  close  conversation  with  him 
might  be  seen  sitting  a  young  man,  whom 
no  one  could  look  upon  without  asking 
who  he  was.  In  stature  tall,  of  strength 
equal  to  any  undertaking,  with  a  keen 
eye,  a  quick  ear,  fluent  in  speech,  cheer- 
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I'ul  in  discourse,  ready  in  debate,  with  j 
the  nnanners  of  a  noble  and  a  knight,  | 
Thomas  of  London,  the  son  of  (filbert 
Becket,  the  portreave  of  the  city,  at  once 
commanded  respect,  secured  attention, 
and  won  friends.” 

The  study  of  the  civil  law  had  shortly 
before  been  revived  in  Italian  univemties, 
particularly  at  Bologna  ;  and  Archbishop  | 
Theobald,  who  was  more  of  the  lawyer  | 
than  the  theologian,  introduced  the  study  ! 
of  the  science,  and  attracted  its  profess- 1 
ors  to  his  court,  and  about  the  year  1144 
}ilaccd  a  professor  of  the  Roman  law  at  | 
Oxford,  whose  lectures  were  afterward  j 
attended  by  persons  of  every  rank,  espe- 1 
daily  by  aspirants  to  high  office  in  Church  I 
or  state,  lie  discovered,  encouraged,  and  | 
employed  the  talents  of  the  young  Lon-  j 
doner,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  his  | 
legal  studies  by  a  year’s  residence  at  Bo- 
logne,  and  is  said  to  have  afterward  em- 
})loyed  Becket  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  which  he  rendered 
good  offices  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  and 
paved  the  way  to  the  favor  in  which  he 
w.as  held  by  Henry  11.  A  very  remarka¬ 
ble  concurrence  of  circumstances  fitted 
Becket  for  the  position  he  was  destined 
to  occupy  ;  and  his  patron,  the  Archbish¬ 
op,  soon  aiVer  officiating  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry,  (on  the  nineteenth  of  Decern- 
her,  1154,)  commended  to  him  the  youth¬ 
ful  si-holar  —  then  known  as  niomas,  the 
archdeacon  —  as  the  fitte.st  person  to  be 
his  chancellor,  and  he  was  the  first  Eng 
lishman  ever  appointed  to  that  office.  In 
1151,  the  enlightened,  charitable,  and 
munificent  Archbishop  died,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  (in  May,  1102)  by  the  brilliant 
and  courtly  favorite,  his  former  j)Upil  and 
archdeacon. 

To  the  life  of  Becket  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
Chester  has  evidently  devoted  especial 
care.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  an 
ecclesiastical  hero  who  has  found  so  many 
biographers,  and  whoso  life  atl’ords  siicli 
abundant  materials  for  controversy,  that 
the  oullint‘s  of  his  career  are  tolenibly  fa¬ 
miliar  to  most  readers.  His  character  has 
been  viewed  from  different  8tand-i>oints, 
according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
but  Dr.  Hook’s  narrative  is  distinguisheil 
by  its  fairness  and  justice  no  less  than  by 
honest  and  painstaking  research.  The 
history  of  B<M:ket  is  very  conveniently 
arranged  under  the  distinct  periods  of — 
first,  his  chancellorship ;  second,  his  pri¬ 
macy  ;  third,  his  exile ;  and  fourth,  his 


return  to  England,  so  sj)eedily  followed 
by  the  martyrdom  (twenty-ninth  Decem¬ 
ber,  1170,)  which  has  never  had  a  more 
graphic  delineator  than  Professor  Stanley. 
We  must  own  a  wish  that  Dr.  Hook  had 
himself  summed  up  the  evidence  and 
given  his  own  view’  of  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  and  that  he  had  made 
more  apparent  to  the  general  reader  the 
motives  of  conduct  which  often  seems 
inexplicable.  The  archiepiscopal  mitre 
seems  to  have  tran.sformed  his  whole 
character ;  and  Dr.  Hook’s  portrait  of 
him  from  the  time  when  his  acceptance  of 
the  primacy  placed  him  in  a  situation  of 
antagonism  to  the  king  his  former  friend, 
as  often  repels  our  sympathy  as  it  raises 
our  admiration.  In  one  scene,  Becket,  as 
the  champion  of  ecclesiastical  independ¬ 
ence,  popular,  yet  never  basely  courting 
popularity,  loving  splendor,  yet  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  nobly 
contending  for  his  right,  single-handed 
against  the  heathen  rage  and  might  of 
pow’er,  engages  our  sympathies  and  hom¬ 
age,  while  in  the  next,  his  conduct  is  that 
I  of  an  aggressor  toward  the  king,  and  seems 
'  marked  by  the  most  perverse  and  wrong¬ 
headed  obstinacy  and  passion.  But  no 
one,  impartially  roview’ing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  position,  can  deny  that  his 
aims  were  most  unselfish,  and  his  actions 
guided  by  high  views  of  duty  ;  that  he 
w’as  as  noble,  high-minded,  and  consistent 
as  he  was  independent  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  was  a  hero  worthy  of  his 
crown  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

Without  (ilacing  ourselves  amidst  the 
controversies  of  his  time,  and  realizing  the 
aims  which  claimed  the  loyalty  of  church¬ 
men  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  and  re¬ 
membering  also  that  to  concede  suprema¬ 
cy  to  the  secular  power  in  things  ecclesi- 
j  a.sticnl  appeared  to  them  to  be  to  fear 
:  man  rather  than  Hod,  and  to  be  a  render- 
;  ing  to  Ca*sar  of  things  that  are  Hod’s,  we 
:  can  not  adequately  a|>preciate  the  cause 
:  for  which  li<-cket  fouglit  and  died.  How- 
'  over  he  may  h.ave  been  regarded  since 
I  the  Reformation,  we  must  remember  that, 
1  in  his  day,  the  people,  and  what  may  be 
I  called  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  na- 
^  tion,  was  with  him  ;  and  this  was  the  case, 
not  on  the  Continent,  where  during  his 
exile  ho  was  regarded  ns  a  Confessor  for 
the  Christian  faith,  but  also  in  England, 
where,  in  the  memorable  conflict  with  the 
King  and  his  council  at  Northampton — 
portrayed  in  the  present  volume  with 
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much  dramatic  force — and  again  on  hia 
return  from  exile,  be  was  borne,  as  it 
were,  in  triumph  on  a  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  In  this  day,  a  champion  of 
coulesiaHtical  independence  contending 
against  the  temporal  j>ower  would  find 
arrayed  against  liiin  what  is  called  the 
lieiigious  World,  and  encounter  the  roar 
of  Exeter  Hall  and  the  motley  and  heter¬ 
ogeneous  Protestants  who,  we  presume, 
are  adverted  to  by  the  apt  description  of 
“  those  noisy,  intolerant,  ignorant,  yet 
siiM;ere  and  zealous  reliitionists,  who,  by 
their  vehemence  and  violence,  overawe,  if 
they  do  not  overpower,  wiser  and  better 
men.” 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Richard,  a  Norman 
monk,  the  successor  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  that  he  too  was  the 
protigi  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and,  to 
the  last,  the  friend  of  Becket.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  more  of  pence,  of  making 
parks,  and  preserving  game,  than  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  his  cel¬ 
ebrated  predecessor,  and  perhaps  a  more 
amiable  man,  and  one  whose  rule  was 
more  equitable,  never  sat  in  the  chair  of 
Augustine.  The  penance  to  which  Hen¬ 
ry  II.,  submitted  in  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  1174,  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  Becket,  was  the  first 
of  the  two  memorable  events  of  his  pri- ' 
macy  ;  the  other  was  the  destruction  by 
fire,  in  the  following  September,  of  Con¬ 
rad’s  choir,  the  glory  of  the  cathedral. 
Its  reconstruction  was  intrusted  to  the 
famous  William  of  Sens  —  who  was  in 
church  architecture  the  Scott  of  his  day 
— and  was  completed  in  1184  ;  but  shortly  j 
before  the  work  was  finished  Archbishop 
Richard  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Baldwin  of  Exeter,  a  monk  of  the  Cister¬ 
cian  monastery  of  Ford,  who  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  fervid  and  inconstant  dis-  j 
position,  and  who  finally  forsook  his  sec  j 
and  province  to  join  the  third  Crusade,  in 
company  w’ilh  the  illustrious  Ranulph  de 
Glanville,  the  Justiciar,  but  not  before  he 
had  crow'ned  Richard  King  of  England. 
Tl>e  eniiiusiastic  old  primate,  alter  distiu- 
guishing  himself  before  Acre,  died  of  grief 
and  disapf>ointment  in  Pales;  ine,  and  Hu¬ 
bert  Wsilter,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  folfow- 
ed  his  friend  and  patron  to  his  grave  in  a  I 
strange  land,  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
llOli,  to  the  arohiepiscopal  throne  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

Hubert  Walter  was  of  noble  family. 
Ho  was  the  nephew  of  Ranulph  de  Glan- 


I  ville,  and,  like  Becket,  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer.  He  must  have  been  a  perfect 
incarnation  of  British  energy.  After  hi.s 
consecration  as  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he 
:  fought  valiantly  as  a  Crusader,  and  exliib- 
j  ited  the  military  skill  of  a  general  officer, 
while  he  found  in  the  camp  a  new  field 
I  for  his  pastoral  offices.  When,  on  the  ad- 
j  vance  to  Jerusalem,  the  illness  of  King 
I  Richard  spread  a  panic  through  the 
j  Christian  host,  the  army  ow’ed  its  safety 
i  to  Hubert  Walter’s  courage  and  pre.sence 
i  of  mind;  and  Saladin  himself  is  said  to 
I  have  respected  in  him  the  wisdom  and 
j  prudence  in  whicli  Richard  was  deficient 
j  — duly  as  he  inspired  respect  for  the 
!  “  miisciilar  Cl)ristianity  ”  of  the  .age.  At 
i  a  later  period  the  King  owed  his  ransom 
I  and  delivery  to  his  zealous  and  judicious 
j  friend,  w’ho,  on  Ids  return  to  England,  as- 
!  sumed  the  functions  of  the  King’s  justiciar 
j  and  vicegerent,  and  was  elected  Arch- 
j  bishop  of  Canterbury.  When  it  be<*ame 
'  necessary  to  reduce  the  fortres.sos  that 
!  were  held  by  John,  the  King’s  brother, 
j  Hubert,  the  Archbishop,  took  thccoin- 
j  m  ind  of  the  forces  in  person,  atid  at 
j  length  welcomed  back  to  England  the 
royal  hero  of  the  Crusades,  who,  how- 
ever,  again  committed  to  Hubert  the  care 
of  the  kingdom. 

!  We  have  not  room  to  follow’  Dr.  Hook 
into  his  interesting  digression  on  the  state 
of  London  at  this  time,  and  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  affaii’s  in  which  the  Archbishop 
exhibited  his  administnative  abilities.  He 
had  no  sooner  suppressed  the  fornddable 
insurrection  of  tlie  I^Kindoners,  which  was 
j  raised  by  that  strange  ilemagogue,  Fitz- 
Osbert,  known  as  “  William  with  the 
Long  Beard,”  than  he  put  himself  at  the 
heard  of  the  army  to  check  an  incursion 
of  the  Welsh.  Hubert,  accustomed  to 
j  fight  by  the  side  of  prelates  on  the  plains 
i  of  Palestine,  saw,  nothing  incongruous  in 
commanding  as  viceroy  an  army  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  defense  of  his  conntry,  but 
the  Pope  thought  him  too  much  absorbed 
in  secular  affairs,  and  be  gladly  resigned 
the  office  of  justiciar  to  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Poter,  but,  on  the  coronation  of  John,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  At 
his  hands  all  people,  of  whatever  rank, 

I  w’ere  sure  of  justice  and  protection  ;  ho 
was  a  lover  of  peace  and  of  truth,  and  a  re¬ 
former  of  abuses ;  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  spirit  was  shown  in  the  arcliitecturai 
w’orks  ill  which  lie  was  engaged,  in  his 
gifts  for  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
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every  thing  in  which  he  was  concerned. 
Exercising  at  once  regal  and  apostolical 
power,  this  great  primate  held  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  offices  which  never  centered  in 
any  otlier  individual,  and  he  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in 
the  history  of  his  lime. 

Archbishop  Hubert  died  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  July,  1205,  and  wa.s  succeeded 
by  Stephen  Langton,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen  this  country  has  pro¬ 
duced.  By  his  varied  talents  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  he  was  qualified  to 
shine  equally  in  the  court  and  in  the  clois¬ 
ter.  Pope  Innocent  had  called  him  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  have  at  hand,  as  his 
counselor,  a  man  of  piety  and  wisdom,  skill¬ 
ed  in  law  and  at  the  same  time  in  divinity. 
He  reluctantly  jiaried  with  him,  in  order 
that  the  mo.st  important  see  in  Western 
Europe  might  be  tilled  by  the  fittest  man. 
His  appointment  by  the  Pope  without  the 
previous  cou-sent  of  the  king,  roused  the 
monarch’s  indignation,  as  w  ell  as  the  re¬ 
sistance  ofthe  Chapter.  The  latter,  placed 
in  a  dilemma,  obeyed  the  Pope  and  in¬ 
curred  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  king. 


and  soon  England  was  plunged  in  all  the 
troubles  of  the  interdict  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  ended  in  John’s  vassalage  to 
Rome.  These  exciting  chapters  of  nation¬ 
al  history  are  well  and  concisely  written 
by  Dr.  Hook,  who,  by  placing  before  us 
the  active  life  of  L.angton  as  a  politician 
and  statesman,  portrays  his  wisdom,  his 
influence,  and  his  superiority  to  his  co- 
tfin^Ktraries,  and  we  are  to  remember 
that  it  was  as  the  adviser  of  Eustace  de 
Vesci  and  Robert  Fitz-Walier,  the  fu¬ 
ture  general  of  the  baronial  army  assem¬ 
bled  against  King  John,  leaders  ofthe  bar¬ 
ons  of  England,  that  Stephen  Langton  be¬ 
came  the  author  of  Magna  Chart.a.  The 
splendor  of  his  political  life  seems  to  out¬ 
shine  that  of  his  primacy,  but  in  his  case 
the  bishop  was  not  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  statesman  ;  and  the  retrospect  of  his 
life  might  justly  have  been  cheered  by 
the  reflection  that  he  had  ever  lived  for 
God,  for  liberty,  and  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Dr. 
Hook  on  these  contributions  to  historical 
literature,  and  on  the  increasing  interest 
of  his  work.  -  W.  S.  G. 
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Of  all  the  interesting,  marvelous,  or 
fantastic  spectacles  jn  esented  by  the  sea, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  that  phosphorescence  in  which  the 
opposing  elements  par  excellence^  fire  and 
water,  appear  to  be  blended  in  intimate 
association. 

From  time  immemorial,  too,  it  has  ar¬ 
rested  the  attention  and  vividly  excited 
the  imagination  of  those  who  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  observe  it  on  a  sufficiently  exten- 
VOL  LVI.— NO.  2 


sive  scale.  There  never  was  a  sailor  who, 
in  transcribing  the  narrative  of  his  wan¬ 
derings,  has  failed  to  comment  upon  those 
intertropical  seas  in  which  phosphores¬ 
cence  is  revealed  in  all  its  splendor,  and 
where  the  vessel  seems  to  plow  its  w’ay 
through  one  vast  sheet  of  flames,  leaving 
behind  it  a  fiery  track ;  whilst  the  great 
zoophytes  and  mollusca,  united  in  colo¬ 
nies  and  rolling  beneath  the  waves,  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  observer  the  idea  of  glowing 
le 
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caonon-balls  or  masses  of  incandescent ' 
metal. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  some  little 
exaggeration  may  have  crept  into  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these  brilliant  tableaux  ? 

One  would  fain  be  tempted  to  believe 
so  ;  and  yet  the  reality,  as  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  even  in  our  temperate  seas,  in¬ 
duces  me  to  give  credence  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  eye-witnesses.  But  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
u|)on  the  phenomenon  developed  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  only  desiring  to  speak  of 
what  1  myself  witucs.sed,  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion,  in  the  present  paper,  to  restrict  my¬ 
self  to  an  account  of  some  of  my  own  ob¬ 
servations,  and  of  some  experiments  that 
I  have  undertaken  in  order  to  become 
satisfied  concerning  the  cause  of  marine 
phosphorescence,  as  exhibited  in  our 
great  European  harbors. 

1.  DHSCRIPTION  OF  THJC  PUENOMKXON. 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  marine  phos¬ 
phorescence,  have  treated  only  of  what 
may  be  termed  diffused  or  general  phos¬ 
phorescence.  In  this  case  the  light  ap¬ 
pears  to  suffuse  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  this  and  another  phase,  in  which 
the  light  is  visible  only  in  isolated  patches, 
having  no  connection  with  one  another, 
and  where  the  liquid  itself  presents  no 
appearance  of  luminosity :  the  latter  we 
shall  denominate  partial  phosphorescence. 

The  first  mode  of  phosphorescence  is 
visible  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  On  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  it  has  been  observed  at  Havre, 
Dieppe,  Ostend,  and  doubtless  in  all  sea¬ 
ports  and  tranquil  basins.  I  have  myself 
noticed  it  at  La  Rochelle,  Boulogne,  etc. ; 
but  it  was  at  the  place  last-named  that  I 
studied  it  with  the  closest  attention. 
Here  the  phosphorescence,  which  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  “  port,”  properly  so- 
called,  in  the  dry-dock,  and  especially  at 
the  oyster-beds,*  becomes  less  percepti¬ 
ble  between  the  two  jetties,  and  entirely 
disappears  where  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Liane  intermingle  with  those  of  the  sea. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  me  in  the  locality  just 


*  Aeoording  to  the  project,  recently  adopted  for 
the  excavation  of  a  wet  dock,  the  oyster-beds  will 
disappear ;  perhaps  they  are  no  longer  in  exist- 
eace. 


named,  and  which  being,  so  to  speak,  the 
highway  between  France  and  Englnml, 
will  doubtless  be  well  known  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

However  favorable  the  circumstances 
may  otherwise  have  been  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon,  perfectly  tran¬ 
quil  water  was  ahoays  completely  dark. 
A  concussion,  no  matter  how  feeble,  w'as 
requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  light. 
A  grain  of  sand  thrown  upon  the  dark 
surface  gave  rise  to  a  luminous  blot,  and 
the  undulations  proceeding  from  this  cen¬ 
ter  were  perceptible  as  luminous  circles, 
becoming  larger  and  larger,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  and  more  faint  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  distance ;  just  as  the  con¬ 
centric  undulations  themselves  became 
more  feeble  as  they  receded  from  the 
center.  A  stone  as  large  as  one’s  fist 
produced  similar  effects,  but  in  a  more 
marked  degree  ;  and  then,  moreover,  the 
drops  resulting  from  the  8pla.sh  resembled 
the  sparks  flying  from  an  anvil  on  which 
the  blacksmith  is  welding  a  bar  of  iron 
raised  to  a  wdiite  heat.  Tranquillity  being 
again  restored  to  the  surface,  all  returns 
to  obscurity,  and  the  keenest  observer 
could  detect  nothing  that  would  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  this  w'ater,  dark  even  to 
blackness,  was  ready  at  any  moment  to 
burst  into  coruscations,  and  recognize  by 
its  phosphorescent  play,  the  descent  upon 
its  surface  even  of  the  minutest  fragment 
of  straw.  The  oyster-bed  was  always  en¬ 
circled  by  a  phosphorescent  belt,  arising 
from  the  constant  undulations  of  the  sea, 
which  broke  upon  the  beach  in  gentle 
ripples.  Seen  from  a  distance,  these  lit¬ 
tle  waves,  barely  four  inches  in  higlu, 
presented  a  dead  w'hite  tint,  wdiich  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  foam  illuminated 
by  moonlight ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
their  appearance  changed,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  crowned  with  a  faint  bluish 
flame,  comparable  to  that  preceding  from 
a  lighted  bowl  of  punch.  When  they 
burst,  the  illumination,  even  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  a  person  standing  at  the 
w'ater’s  edge,  became  whiter  and  more 
vivid,  and  the  undulations  oflen  resem¬ 
bled  waves  of  molten  lead  or  iron,  be¬ 
spangled  all  over  with  innumerable  sparks 
of  a  brilliant  white,  or  whitish  green  hue. 
A  similar  appearance  was  presented  on 
the  s.and  after  the  wavelets  had  burst ; 
for  they  imparted  to  it  a  uniformly  white 
and  luminous  tint,  from  which  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  spring  myriads  of  scintillations 
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more  vivid  .ind  intense  than  the  Inminons 
jjronnd.  As  the  water  became  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  its  limits  were  clearly  defined 
by  a  bright  luminous  cordon  or  band, 
which  indicated  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  spread  upon  the  shore. 

When  the  hand  was  plunged  into  these 
fiery  w’aves,  and  then  withdrawn,  it  was 
at  first  completely  luminous ;  but  after  a 
few  seconds  there  only  remained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  glistening  specks,  which  were, 
however,  tolerably  persistent.  Water 
drawn  from  the  beach,  and  poured  from 
a  certain  hight,  exactly  resembled  moltep 
lead,  and  the  splashing  drops  presented 
precisely  the  same  appearance.  This 
luminous  display  was  of  considerable 
duration,  and  it  was  suflSciently  brilliant 
to  deceive  the  instinct  of  animals.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  nocturnal  rambles,  in 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  * 
who  w’as  aiding  me  in  my  experiments, 
the  watch-dog  belonging  to  tW  oyster- 
bed  came  bounding  toward  ns,  and 
barked  loudly,  thinlring,  no  doubt,  that 
he  had  to  deal  w’ith  robbers.  We  re¬ 
pulsed  him  with  the  contents  of  our 
brine-can,  and  in  order  to  escape  from 
this  water,  wdiich  he  mistook  for  fire,  he 
at  once  fled,  and  contented  himself  with 
threatening  us  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Another  circumstance  whereby  we  may 
recognize  that  movement  is  necessary  for 
the  manifestation  of  these  luminous  phe¬ 
nomena,  is  the  following:  That  portion 
of  the  beach  from  which  the  tide  has  just 
receded  appears,  as  one  approaches  it,  to 
be  quite  free  from  phosphorescence  ;  but 
when  trodden  upon,,  this  is  found  not  to 
be  the  case,  for  the  concussion  caused  by 
the  foot  in  walking,  produces  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  the  stone  which  is  flung 
into  the  tranquil  water.  The  very  ground 
appears  to  kindle  under  the  steps  of  the 
j)edeBtrian,  and  the  fine  gravel  presents 
the  aspect  of  red-hot  cinders  ;  this  appear¬ 
ance,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  extending  at  times  to  a  distance 
of  some  inches  from  the  impression  left 
by  the  foot. 

Such  are  the  chief  phenomena  that  ac¬ 
company  general  or  diffuse<i  phosphores- 


*  M.  Bonchard-Chantereaux,  one  of  those  rare 
examples  of  the  class  of  men  who,  in  the  isolation 
of  the  provinces,  are  still  capable  of  fostering;  an  ar¬ 
dent  love  for  science,  and  to  whom  justice  is  seldom 
rtmdered  by  the  learned  community ;  for,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Utey  publish  but 
few,  if  any,  of  the  results  of  their  arduous  labors 
and  investigationa 


cence;  of  a  totally  distinct  char.acter, 
however,  .are  those  which  I  ascribe  to 
partial  phosphorescence.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  uniform  tint 
that  conveys  an  idea  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  very  liquid  itself  into  the  fiery  ele¬ 
ment.  The  light  is  emitted  only  in  iso¬ 
lated  points,  absolute  scintillations,  which 
usually  appear  aud  disappear  with  great 
rapidity.  However  numerous  these  sparks 
may  be,  they  never  by  any  ch.ance  coal¬ 
esce ;  they  stand  out  clearly  from  the 
dark  background  formed  by  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  their  brilliancy  is  con¬ 
siderably  hightened  by  the  striking  con¬ 
trast.  The  spectacle  which  they  produce 
is  often  a  grand  one.  In  the  little  chan¬ 
nel  known  as  the  “  Sund  de  Chausez,”  I 
have  seen,  on  a  dark  night,  each  stroke 
of  the  oar  kindle,  as  it  were,  myriads  of 
stars,  and  the  wake  of  the  craft  appeared 
in  a  manner  besprinkled  with  di.amond8. 

At  Br6hat,  St.  Malo,  St.  Vaust,  and  at 
Biarritz,  I  have  collected  similar  data, 
and  believe  that  I  may  unhesitatingly  say 
that  in  those  unsheltered  roadsteads  on 
the  coast,  which  are  entirely  exposed  to 
the' free  action  of  the  waves,  this,  if  not 
the  only  one,  is  at  least  the  most  frequent 
mode  of  phosphorescence. 

It  is  with  this  kind  of  phosphorescence 
that  I  as.sociate  that  of  marine  plants,  so 
far  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  my  obser¬ 
vation  under  certain  circumst.ances ;  more 
especially  as  I  witnessed  it  in  the  narrow 
channels  which  separate  the  rocks  and 
granite  islets  of  our  small  archipelagos  in 
Brittany. 

There  I  have  seen  entire  masses  of 
fucus  kindle,  as  it  w'ere,  when  roughly 
shaken ;  but  even  then  the  luminosity 
presented  itself  in  isolated  points,  which 
the  eye  could  easily  distinguish.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  did  either  stems 
or  leaves  exhibit  the  uniform  glow  of  a 
met.al  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  the 
water  which  drained  from  the  plants  was 
perfectly  dark. 

2.  CAUSES  OF  THE  PHOSPHOUESCEXCE. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  so  remarkable  as  that  which  is 
occupying  our  attention  should  early  have 
attracted  the  notice  both  of  the  savant 
as  w’ell  as  of  the  8uperfici.al  observer, 
and  owing  to  that  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  which  prompts  it  to  search  after 
causes,  before  even  it  is  conversant  with 
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the  nature  of  effects,  explanations  could  I 
not  fall  to  abound.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  many  of  these  solutions,  hazard¬ 
ed  at  the  first  blush,  and  based  upon  ap¬ 
pearances  only,  would  necessarily  be,  as 
they  have  indeed  turned  out,  completely 
inaccurate. 

Upon  these,  therefore,  w’e  shall  not 
dwell,  for  it  would  be  foreig  ‘  to  our  ob¬ 
ject;  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
account  of  some  of  the  more  lucid  ex¬ 
planations  that  have  been  attempted  by 
various  authors. 

Ancient  navigators  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tributed  the  light  which  is  developed  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  what  may  be 
termed  “  ordinary  causes,”  and  they  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  due  to  various  atmospheric 
phenomena.  To  them,  phosj>horescence 
was  the  meteor  of  the  sea.  The  fouuda 
lion  of  this  idea  may  be  traced  in  the 
w-ritings  of  some  savans  who  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  account  for  phosphorescence 
by  purely  physical  action.  Abbe  Nollet, 
for  example,  sees  in  it  nothing  more  than 
a  modification  of  electrical  phenomena ; 
Bajon  refers  it  to  a  disengagement  of 
electricity,  occasioned  by  the  friction  of 
the  vessel  against  the  waves ;  Tingry  com¬ 
pares  it  to  the  fluorescence  of  Uie  dia¬ 
mond,  and  thinks  that  the  sea  absorbs 
solar  light  during  the  day,  which  is  again 
liberated  at  night. 

Side  by  side  with  these  physical  theo¬ 
ries  maybe  placed  some  chemical  hypothe¬ 
ses,  equally  void  of  foundation  ;  amongst 
which  may  be  reckoned  those  which  at¬ 
tribute  phosphorescence  to  “  phosphoric 
fires,”  to  the  ignition  of  bubbles  of  hy¬ 
drogen  bursting  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  explanation  of  a  more  rational 
character,  and  probably  in  many  cases 
tl>«  correct  one,  is  that  which  traces  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea  to  the  de¬ 
composition  of  various  animal  substances, 
more  especialy  to  that  of  the  flesh  of  fish¬ 
es  and  cetacea.  This  theory,  propounded 
by  Commerson  in  the  inanusenpts  which 
are  dejmsited  in  the  library  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Paris,  has  reckoned  amongst  its 
advocates  Bory  St.  Vincent,  Oken,  and 
others.  As  early,  how’ever,  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  accurate 
observations  had  been  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  evidence  of  noted  travelers, 
and  that  of  eminent  naturalists  and  physi¬ 
ologists,  soon  placed  it  beyond  a  aoubt. 
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that  a  great  number  of  marine  animals 
possess  during  life  the  attribute  of  lumi¬ 
nosity — the  property  of  emiiling  light. 

As  far  bacK  as  the  year  1706,  Viviani, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Genoa, 
had  discovered  in  the  environs  of  that 
city,  and  had  described  in  a  memoir  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject,  as  many  as  fourteen 
8|>ecieB  of  luminous  animaicula:.  To  their 
presence  he  attributed  the  |)hosphures- 
cence  of  the  seas  of  his  country. 

Again,  Spallanzani,  having  dissolved 
in  milk  the  luminous  muoosity  that  flows 
from  the  Medusae,*  thereby  remlered  the 
first-named  liquid  luminous  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  was  enabled  to  read  by  tlie 
tight  emitted  from  a  cupful  of  it. 

Scharr  having  established  the  existence 
of  phosphorescence  in  certain  flexible 
poly  paries,  attributed  to  these  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  general. 

VianeUi  referred  it  to  a  species  of  Ne¬ 
reid  ;f  liigaut,  to  an  animalcule  at  pres¬ 
ent  known  as  “  Noctiluca,”  which  we  shall 
consider  in  detail  hereafter ;  Henderson, 
to  the  Scyllari  and  Salpa* ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  Crustacea  and  Mollusca  ;  and  so  on. 

In  our  day  every  thing  tends  to  prove 
that  the  sea  possesses  its  phosphorescent 
fauna,  as  does  the  land.  Catalogues  of 
both  have  been  published. 

That  of  the  phosphorescent  marine  in¬ 
vertebrates  w'as  no  doubt  complete  when 
it  was  )>repared  by  the  learned  professor 
(Van  Beneden)  at  the  University  of  Lou¬ 
vain,  but  this  is  certainly  the  (tase  no  lung¬ 
er.  The  more  marine  animals  are  studied, 
the  more  numerous  are  found  to  be  those 
which  possess  the  light-emitting  proper¬ 
ty.  I  could,  from  my  own  observations, 
add  to  this  list  at  least  two  or  three  spe¬ 
cies  of  I’olynoe ;  one  or  two  species  of 
Syllis,f  some  species  of  an  allied  genus, 
some  Crustacea,  tw’O  or  three  species  of 
Ophiura,!  etc.,  etc. 

And  now,  let  us  ask,  how  much  of  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  is  due  to 
the  aggregation  of  all  these  forms?  LTn- 
doubtedly  the  major  portion — .ay,  perhaps 
it  is  to  this  alone  that  the  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  phases  of  the  phenomenon  must  be 
attributed. 

This  assertion  may,  perhaps,  appear 
strange  to  those  who  judge  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  presented  at  sea  by  what  they  have 


•  Jellj-fishefl.  f  A  swimmiHg  worm. 
Pulynoe  and  Syllis  are  also  natant  worms. 
Brittle  stars. 
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l)een  enabled  to  witness  on  land  arising 
from  similar  causes ;  for  there,  neither 
Lampyris,  Fulgora,  nor  Elater,*  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  greensward  into  a  flaming 
prairie,  nor  do  these  insects  convert  the 
bushes  into  blazing  underwood. 

But  the  sea  is  far  more  prolific  than 
earth  and  air  together,  and  produces  its 
thousands  for  one  that  is  created  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  latter;  as  though  it  would 
justify,  even  in  our  days,  the  old  fable  in 
which  it  is  designated  the  first  parent  of 
all  living  things. 

In  none  of  the  observations  that  I  have 
myself  made  on  this  phosphorescence,  in 
none  of  the  experiments  that  I  have  tried 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
my  views,  li.ave  I  ever  discovered  aught 
but  animals,  and  those,  living  animala. 
At  Chausey,  at  Brehat,  or  wherever  else 
I  may  have  established  the  existence  of 
])ho8phore8cence,  I  have  frequently  tried 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  those  brilliant 
sparks  which  shone  and  disappeared  again 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  In  the 
water  itself  I  generally  found  minute 
Crustaceans,  whilst  under  the  stones,  and 
upon  the  fucus,  the  luminosity  appears  to 
have  originated  in  Annelldes  and  Ophl- 
uridae. 

These  results  suffice  to  explain  all  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  mode 
of  phosphorescence  which  we  are  now 
considering.  Natant,  or  swimming  Crus¬ 
taceans,  which  lead  a  wandering  life, 
are  never  found  congregated  in  sufficient 
numbers  upon  one  spot  to  cause  the  scin¬ 
tillations  of  individuals  to  become  fused 
or  amalgamated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  uniform  tint  or  sheet  of  light. 

The  Ophiuridm  and  the  most  minute 
Annelides,  owing  to  their  diminutive  pro- 

fmrtions,  are  unable  to  emit  an  amount  of 
uminosity  sufficient  to  become  united 
with  that  of  their  neighbors  ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  we  find  the  light  which  these  animals 
produce  to  bo  exhibited  in  points,  often 
very  closely  approximate,  but  never  com¬ 
pletely  fused  together. 

In  the  intertropical  seas,  or  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  occasionally  even  on  our 
own  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  animals 
of  larger  proportions,  or  such  as  live  in  col¬ 
onies,  are  found  associated  with  those 

•  lAimpyri*,  the  glow-worm ;  Fulgora,  the  lan- 
tem-flv;  Elater,  the  fire-Hy.  These  three  insects 
are  luminous ;  and  Elater  noctilueu*  is  said  to  be 
occcasionally  used  in  Bouth-America  in  place  of  a 
candle. 


just  named.  These  necessarily  impart 
greater  iclat  to  the  phenomenon,  but  do 
not  by  any  means  change  its  general 
character.  In  this,  as  in  the  ordinary 
c.ases  that  present  themselves  on  our 
shores,  the  partial  phosphorescence  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  animals,  and  those 
animals  are  in  a  living  state. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  gene¬ 
ral  or  diffused  phosphorescence — to  that 
phase  which  imp.arts  to  the  water,  when 
agitated,  the  appearance  of  a  fused  metal 
bespangled  with  scintillations  of  oven 
greater  brilliancy  than  the  glowing  sur¬ 
face  ? 

Whoever  has  merely  witnessed  the 
phenomenon  would  at  once  unhesitating¬ 
ly  procl.aim  this  to  be  impos.sible.  lie 
sees,  as  it  were,  a  sheet  of  flame  spread 
out  before  him,  whole  waves  being  ren¬ 
dered  luminous  ;  and,  having  steeped  his 
hands  in  the  w.ater,  he  finds,  on  with¬ 
drawing  them,  that  they  too  are  washed 
with  light !  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  other  conviction  than  that 
this  magic  influence  arises  from  some 
substance  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
water? 

And  yet,  in  every  case  that  I  have  in¬ 
vestigated  with  the  strictest  scrutiny,  I 
have  found  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  most 
elaborate  researches,  as  well  as  the  most 
homely  experiments,  that  I  have  under¬ 
taken,  have  always  satisfied  me,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  even  this  mode  of  phosphor¬ 
escence  is  due  to  living  animals  ;  not,  in 
this  instance,  to  Crustaceans,,  but  to 
N'octilucop. 

We  shall  presently  revert  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  of  these  singular  forms 
of  life,  which  j»lay  so  important  a  part  in 
one  of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  af¬ 
forded  by  nature.  Let  us  be  satisfied,  at 

f (resent,  with  observing  that  the  Nocti- 
ucffi  present  the  shape  of  little  spherules, 
or  rather  of  diminutive  melons,  whose 
largest  diameter  is  one  third  or  half  a 
millim6tre.  *  Their  specific  gravity  is 
rather  less  than  that  of  sea  water.  Al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  in  a  liquid  w’hich  is  in  a  i)er- 
fectly  undisturbed  state,  they  form  a 
layer  or  coating  at  the  surface,  just  in  the 
I  same  m.anner  as  a  number  of  corks  woxild 


*  A  m^tre,  the  French  standard  measure,  is  89‘33 
inches ;  a  ddcimdtre,  centimetre,  and  millimetre  are 
reapectively  the  10th,  100th,  and  1000th  part  of  a 
metre.  The  diameter  of  Noctiluca  is,  on  the  arer- 
^  age,  one  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch. 
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do ;  but  the  least  agitation  mixes  them 
up  with  the  fluid  which  before  supported 
them  at  the  surface. 

Now,  their  number  is  so  great  that  it 
suffices  to  produce  all  the  appearances  al¬ 
ready  indicated.  Of  this  the  following 
figures  will  afford  a  sufficient  proof.  I 
once  took  some  water  from  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  wave,  and  with  it  filled  a  tube,  one 
decimetre  (about  four  inches)  in  hight. 
After  it  had  been  permitted  to  stand  a 
few  minutes,  the  layer  formed  by  the  ag¬ 
gregation  of  the  Noctilucae  w:is  one  and  a 
half  centimetres  in  thickness ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  aniraalculse  constituted  a  seventh 
of  the  whole  mass  of  fluid.  On  drawing 
the  w'ater  from  the  surface  only  of  a 
wave  just  breaking  from  a  beach,  (skim¬ 
ming  it,  as  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk,) 
I  filled  therewith  a  large  goblet.  The 
total  hight  of  the  liquid  was  fifteen  centi¬ 
metres,  (between  five  and  six  inches ;) 
that  of  the  layer  of  Noctilucae,  five  centi¬ 
metres,  or  about  one  third  of  the  mixture 
which  I  had  collected.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  ratio  obtained  by  me ;  but  at  False 
Bay,  M.  de  Tessau  found  the  proportion 
of  animalculae  to  be  one  half.  Without 
taking  into  consideration  any  diversity  of 
species  which  may  exist  in  those  lati¬ 
tudes,  this  estimate  of  numbers  alone  suf¬ 
fices  to  account  for  the  far  greater  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  phosphorescence  there,  as 
compared  with  the  phenomenon  with  us. 
It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  luminous  corpuscles,  dissemi¬ 
nated  through  a  body  of  water,  may  pre¬ 
sent  an  illusory  appearance  to  the  eye,  just, 
for  example,  as  the  fine  molecules  of  earth, 
held  in  suspension  in  the  liquid  which 
they  cloud,  impart  to  it  a  distinct  homo¬ 
geneous  color. 

But  here  again  are  other  experiments 
that  place  the  question  beyond  all  doubt.* 

If  water,  charged  with  Noctilucae,  and 
which  appears  uniformly  luminous,  be 
poured  into  a  narrow  glass,  or  in  prefer¬ 
ence,  into  a  tube  seven  to  eight  millime¬ 
tres  in  diameters,  it  will  at  once  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  water  is  illuminated  only 
in  isolated  places.  If  the  luminous  points 
be  examined  with  a  pocket  lens,  the  ani- 
malcula)  are  easily  distinguishable,  and  it 
then  becomes  apparent  that  they  alone 


*  Most  of  these  expcrioients  were  first  tried  by 
Suriray,  a  doctor  of  Havre  ;  they  were  repeated  by 
RIuaTille  and  M.  de  Tessau ;  M.  Verhegbe  added  to 
them,  and  I  myself  repeat^  and  diversified  them 
in  varioos  ways. 
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are  phosphorescent,  w’hilst  the  surround¬ 
ing  liquid  is  perfectly  obscure. 

After  the  tube  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  the  Noctiluca; 
rise  to  the  surface  and  form  a  luminous 
layer,  below  which  the  water  is  totally 
deprived  of  its  phosphorescence. 

In  order  to  restore  to  the  liquid  its 
original  appearance,  it  suffices  to  agitate 
it  slightly,  whereby  the  Noctiluwe  are 
once  more  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  water. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  naturalists 
referred  to,  I  have  subjected  luminous 
water  to  filtration.  (A  rather  fine  hand¬ 
kerchief  suffices  for  the  exi)eriment.)  The 
Noctilucae  remained  upon  the  linen,  to 
which  they  imparted  a  brilliant  light; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  filtered 
liquid  presented  no  signs  of  phosphores¬ 
cence,  notwithstanding  every  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  promote  it.  When  the  Nocti¬ 
lucae  were  carefully  w'ashed  from  the 
filter,  and  placed  in  water  that  was  pre¬ 
viously  dark,  they  at  once  imparted  to 
it  a  phosphorescent  appearance.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  further  details,  I  think 
that  these  experiments,  which  may  be 
repeated  by  persons  possessing  even  the 
most  limited  facilities,  serve  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  any  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  the  diffused  phosphorescence  of 
the  ocean  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these 
Noctilucaj.* 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  whether  we 
mean  to  imply  that  this  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  phosphorescence.  By  no  means. 
It  may  be  that,  as  Newlaiid  surmises,  in 
some  cases,  the  spawn  of  certain  fislies 
contributes  to  its  manifestation,  or  per¬ 
haps,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  it  may 
be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  presence  of 
animal  matter,  similar  to  that  which  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  fish, 
and  which  may  become  dissolved  in  the 
water,  as  suggested  by  M.  Becquerel,  so 
as  to  communicate  to  it  a  luminous  pro¬ 
perty.  Nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of 
facts  so  clearly  established  in  Europe  by 
several  naturalists,  aud  in  the  latitude  of 

*  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Nocti- 
lucs  may  contribute  to  the  manifestation  of  partial 
phosphorescence  as  well,  when,  as  I  have  often  seen 
them,  they  are  greatly  disseminated ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  lias  happened  that  in  waves  pre¬ 
senting  the  uniform  luminosity  whicli  I  have  called 
diluted  phosphorescence,  I  have  met  with  the  more 
brilliant  scintillations  produced  by  Annclides  and 
Crustaceans  mixing  tbeir  light  with  that  of  the 
Noctiluce. 
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tlic  Cape  by  M.  de  Tessau,  observations 
of  the  utmost  precision  would  be  requisite 
of  confirm  the  varying  o|>iDions  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  It  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  demonstrate,  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  that  the  objects  percepti¬ 
ble  to  the  eye  were  oea,  and  not  Nbctilu- 
cfB  or  some  similar  animalcules ;  and  to 
])rove,  by  means  of  the  same  instrument, 
the  existence  of  an  organic  deposit,  or,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  would  have  to  be 
shown  that  the  water  was  still  phosphores¬ 
cent  after  passing  through  the  filter. 


But  even  if  the  accuracy  of  the  theories 
propounded  by  Newland  and  M.  Becque- 
rel  could  be  i)roved  by  observation  and 
experience,  in  certain  special  cases,  it 
wonld  still  remaiti  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  phenomenon  of  >vhich  we  srre  treating 
is  essentially  due  to  the  presence,  in  groat 
numbers,  of  Noctilucie. 

All  the  researches  of  the  past  century, 
therefore,  lead  us  back  to  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Rigaut  as  early  as  the  year 
1764. 


From  the  Popular  Science  Rertew. 

THE  SUN  AND  SOLAR  PHENOMENA.* 

BY  JAMES  BREEN,.  F.  R.  A.  S. 


During  the  past  year,  the  sun  has  been 
in  an  extraordinary  state  of  perturbation, 
and  it  need  sciircely  be  added  that  those  ob¬ 
servers  who  take  an  interest  in  solar  phe¬ 
nomena  have  been  in  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree  of  excitement.  The  surface  of  the 
great  central  luminary  has  broken  out  in¬ 
to  an  eruption  of  dark  spots,  and  the  tel¬ 
escope  can  scarcely  be  pointed  toward  it 
for  a  moment  without  our  perceiving  sev¬ 
eral  clusters  of  those  irregular  and  strange- 
looking  blotches  which  dim  its  otherwise 
glowing  orb.  No  alarm,  however,  is  cre¬ 
ated  among  astronomers  by  the  unusual 
number  of  those  specks ;  their  return  in 
such  plenty  is  purely  i>eriodical,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  least  expected  that  they  will 
go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  but  rather 
that  they  will  gradually  diminish  in  di¬ 
mensions,  as  well  as  in  numbers,  during 
the  next  five  years ;  again,  however,  at 
the  lapse  of  this  interval,  to  recommence 
the  cycle  of  their  wonted  apjiearance  in 
more  considerable  grouj»8.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  feared  that  the  sun’s  light  will  be 
obscured,  or  its  heat  lessened,  by  those 


*  With  an  account  of  the  et^lipee  of  the  sun  in 
1S60,  as  seen  by  the  author  in  Spain. 


motes  which  are  commingled  with  its 
beams ;  it  will  still  germinate,  nourish, 
and  ripen  fruit  and  flower — still  produce 
rain  and  whirlwind — still  purify  and  re¬ 
vivify  our  at(noM|)hero  by  lighting — still 
go  on  effecting  those  mighty  changes  on 
land  and  water  which  render  our  globe 
habitable.  Lagrange  has  proved  and  fore¬ 
told  the  invariability  of  the  seasons  on 
the  earth.  Equally  satisfied  are  observ¬ 
ers  that,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
changes  on  its  surface,  they  shall  see,  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  the  sun’s  light  reflected 
from  planet  and  satellite  during  the  night 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  see  its  fiery 
glow  from  hill  and  dale  during  the  day. 
Its  light,  passing  through  showers  of  ice- 
crystals  in  the  distant  summer  atmosphere, 
will  continue  to  produce  those  white  cir¬ 
cles,  (or  halos,  as  they  are  termed,)  visible 
at  times  round  its  luminous  disk;  by  means 
of  the  sprinkled  water-drops  it  will  still 
paint  in  colors  of  unequaled  splendor  the 
brilliant  rainlrow,  which,  like  hope,  may 
rest  u[>on  the  darkest  and  most  somber 
cloud  in  the  heavens.  The  rosv  fingers 
of  Morn  shall  still  open  the  curtains  of  the 
East,  and  the  crimson  sunset  still  make  its 
appearance,  whilst  both  will  preserve  their 
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usual  tints,  as  if  the  violent  agitation  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  on  the  surface  of  the  snn. 

The  stathtien  of  the  sun’s  weight,  and 
distance,  and  siae  are  so  well  known,  that 
it  may  here  appear  ont  of  place  to  repeat 
those  data.  As  an  illustration,  however,  of 
its  overwhelming  size,  we  may  state,  that 
if  all  the  planets  of  the  system  were  roll¬ 
ed  up  into  one  mighty  ball,  still,  however, 
this  would  appear  a  mere  pigmy  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  vast  globe  of  the  sun, 
which  would  fill  a  space  some  six  hundred 
times  larger  than  this  great  collection  of 
matter.  If  the  heavy  rocks  and  minerals 
of  the  interior  planets  were  macadamized 
and  mixed  up  with  the  cl.ay  and  sand  and 
water  of  the  exterior  ones,  it  w’ould  be 
found  that,  light  as  are  the  materials  of 
which  the  sun  is  composed,  its  mass  would 
outweigh  not  less  seven  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-eight  of  such  fictitious  globes  piled  up 
in  the  opposite  sc.ale.  It  would  take  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
globes  like  our  earth  to  weigh  it  down. 
The  ocean  of  fire  which  surrounds  it  is 
more  than  twenty  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
more  than  twelve  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
domain  over  which  it  ]>re8ides  would  be 
considered  marvelously  great  were  we  ig 
norant  of  the  vastness  of  the  starry  spaces, 
or  of  the  infinite  number  and  distances  of 
those  luminous  objects  of  which  the  sun 
in  all  its  glory  represents  but  a  single  unit. 
In  comparison  with  those  spaces,  which  a 
ray  of  light  takes  years  to  traverse,  how 
small  is  our  distance  of  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles  from  the  central  body  !  how  small 
oven  the  distance  of  the  exterior  planet 
Neptune,  when,  representing  the  vast  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  sun  by  a  ball  only  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  preserving  the  same  scale 
throughout,  we  should  have  Neptune 
about  the  size  of  a  plum  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  body  round 
which  it  revolves ! 

In  the  telescopic  aspects  of  the  other 
planets  we  perceive  many  striking  simi¬ 
larities  w'ith  the  economy  of  our  own 
globe  ;  mountains  on  Mercury  and  Venus, 
snows  on  Mars,  trade-winds  on  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  ;  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  and  many  signs  of  the  existence  of 
atmosphere,  on  all  the  planets.  They  are 
illumined  by  the  same  light,  warmed  by 
the  same  heat,  and  pursue  their  courses 
around  the  same  fixed-star  as  the  earth. 
But  another  world  opens  when  the  atten* 
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tion  is  directed  toward  the  sun.  The  blue 
and  limpid  atmosphere  of  the  e.srlh  bears 
no  analogy  with  the  dense  and  fiery  entst 
which  surrounds  the  solar  orb.  Immense 
openings,  more  like  the  bursting  forth  of 
a  volcano,  where  the  lava  is  thrown  aside 
in  torrents,  and  the  whole  surface  is  a  sea 
of  liquid  and  seething  fire,  have  no  simi¬ 
larity  with  the  feathery  clouds  or  drifting 
masses  of  light  va|»or  which  are  seen  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  other  bodies  of  the 
system.  Imagine  a  degree  of  heat  some 
three  hundred  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  which  exists  on  the  earth,  and 
which  would  turn  our  purest  metals  into 
fumes!  No  end  of  wild  conjectures  or 
grand  conceptions  can  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  scenery  of  this  new 
world. 

“  What  wonder,  then,  if  fields  and  regions 
here 

Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
Th’  arch-chemic  sun,  from  us  so  far  remote. 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  liumor  mixed. 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  tilings 
Of  colors  glorious  and  effects  so  rare.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  principal  error  of  those  who  start 
theories  on  the  liglit  and  licat  of  the  sun 
—  who  would  reduce  those  elements  to 
material  fuel  and  agency  —  has  been  in 
their  supposition  that  tlic  sun  and  plan¬ 
ets —  the  donor  and  the  recipients  —  are 
bodies  of  a  similar  nature,  .and  that  the 
same  conditions  are  general  throughout 
the  system,  W'hether  it  be  star  or  planet, 
satellite  or  comet. 

Those  who  have  looked  at  the  sun  with  a 
telescope  of  even  moderate  power,  have, 
of  course,  observed  the  dark  spots  on  its 
disk.  They  h.ave  seen  them  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  size  and  form,  and  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  they  have  any  appearance 
of  regularity  furtlier  than  that  they  are 
commonly  approximately  circular.  These 
spots  are  surrounded  by  a  lighter  shade, 
which  is  mostly  of  the  same  form  as  the 
central  speck,  and  which  seems  like 
a  fringe  of  less  dense  material,  parting 
abruptly  from  the  more  obscure  kern¬ 
el  which  it  incloses.  This  intermediate 
shade  does  not  mix  with  the  densely 
black  nucleus,  at  the  same  time  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  separ.ate  from  the  illuminated  stir- 
face  of  the  sun.  Tliis  is  most  strictly 
tnie  in  every  instance  ;  the  nucleus  or 
spot  proper  is  of  one  tint,  and  that  a  very 
intense  black ;  the  penumbra^  or  fringe, 
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of  nn  pqii»])y  confltnnt  though  much  mild-  meet  his  gaze.  Lot  him  first  take  the 
or  dogroe  of  shade — a  sort  of  half-mourn-  whole  surface  of  tlio  sun  Into  view ;  he 
lug ;  whilst  the  Itrillianl  lustre  of  the  solar  will  at  once  observe  that  at  the  edges 
surface  makes  a  third  tint.  There  are  the  light  becomes  gradually  dimmer,  and 
thus  three  distinct  and  sharply -defined  that  the  contrast  between  the  center  and 
grades,  and  these  facts  must  be  strictly  the  margins  is  very  great  in  this  respect, 
borne  in  mind  by  all  those  who  would  Hy  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  (instead  of 
einleavor  to  explain  the  physical  consti-  the  eye)  a  short  distance  from  the  eye- 
lution  of  the  sun.  Sir  \V.  Ilerschel  ac-  piece  of  the  telescope,  when  an  image  of 
counted  for  it  in  this  manner  :  The  outer  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  is  obtained, 
luminous  surface  which  it  blinds  us  to  this  difference  of  luminosity  is  iinmedi- 
look  at  he  considered  is  composed  of  a  ately  perceived.  It  is  argued  from  this, 
fiery  and  clouded  matter  supported  by  a  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  extending 
transparent  medium  similar  to  our  atmos-  considerably  beyond  the  apparent  sur- 
phere.  When  the  bright  envelope,  either  face  of  the  sun,  imperfectly  transparent, 
from  volcanic  disturbance  or  other  auita-  which  prevents  the  solar  light  from  coni- 
tion  within,  or  from  currents  from  with-  ing  to  us  with  the  same  ijuensity  w’hilst 
out,  is  broken,  we  perceive  the  upper  traversing  greiit  thicknesses  and  different 
|>ortion  of  the  inner  atmosphere  illumi-  strata  of  air,  with  that  where  it  passes  in 
nated  by  the  light  which  it  receives  from  a  simple  and  direct  line,  as  through  our 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  we  see  zenith,  or  the  center  of  the  sun.  With 
through  the  opening  the  dark  body  of  this  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  no  other 
the  sun  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  light  can  compete.  The  most  brilliant 
but  that  the  spots  are  pits  or  holes  grad-  artiticial  flame  appears  as  a  )..aich  of 
ually  shelving  down  into  the  sun’s  body,  smoke  on  the  disk  of  the  orb  of  day.  It 
This  can  be  immediately  seen  by  follow-  has  -been  found  that  the-  brilliant  light 
ing  any  well-defined  and  round  spot  as  given  forth  by  the  ball  of  ignited  quick- 
it  is  carried  across  the  disk  by  the  sun’s  lime  (invented  by  Lieutenant  Drummond) 
rotation  on  its  axis,  (in  twenty-five  and  is  only  equal  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  qn.arter  days;)  but  the  .above  expla-  sixth  part  of  the  light  at  the  surface  of  the 
nation  is,  after  all,  only  a  conjecture,  sun.  M.  Foucault  has,  however,  by  pass- 
though  the  most  plausible  which  has  been  ing  the  current  of  the  voltaic  pile  through 
bro.ached  on  the  subject.  Secchi  has  certain  metals,  found  in  the  electric  light 
tne.asuri  d  the  depth  of  those  wells,  and  produced,  when  decompo.sed  by  the  prism, 
found  them  to  be  about  one  third  of  the  brilliant  bands  superior  in  brightness  to 
dhimeter  of  the  earth,  or  about  twenty-  the  corresponding  bands  furnished  by 
six  hundred  miles  in  profundity.  After  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Scrutinizing  this 
.an  attentive  study  of  the  spots.  Sir  John  luminous  surface  with  high  powers,  we 
Ilerschel  says  :  “  The  idea  conveyed  is  further  perceive  that  the  light  is  not  unl- 
ntore  that  of  the  successive  withdrawal  form,  but  that  it  is  covered  with  bright 
of  vails  —  the  partial  removal  of  definite  points,  giving  it  a  porous  appearance, 
films  —  than  the  melting  away  of  a  mist,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
or  the  mutual  dilution  of  gaseous  media,  skin  of  an  orange.  At  the  last  meeting 
Filmsofinimiscible  liquids  having  a  certain  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society,  a 
cohesion,  floating  on  a  dark  or  transp.a-  photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  was 
rent  ocean  and  liable  to  temporary  re-  exhibited,  which  represented  this  rough 
moval  by  winds,  would  rather  seem  sug-  surface  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  much 
gested  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  appear-  more  perfectly  than  could  be  possible  in 
unces  ;  though  they  are  far  from  being  any  engraving.  Those  bright  specks  very 
wholly  explicable  by  this  conception,  at  frequently  attain  to  much  greater  dimen- 
least  if  any  considerable  degree  of  trans-  sions,  and  are  often  visible,  particularly 
parency  bo  allowed  to  the  luminous  mat-  at  the  margins  of  the  sun,  under  the  form 
ter.”  of  long  serpentine  and  bright  blisters. 

But  having  gazed,  to  his  heart’s  con-  much  more  lustrous  than  the  ordinary 
tent,  at  the  nuclei  and  penumbra,  the  ob-  surface  of  the  sun,  however  bright  that 
server  will,  no  doubt,  scrutinize  the  re-  may  be.  All  these  are  as  changeable  as 
maining  portion  of  the  sun  —  the  lumin-  the  spots.  These  bright  streaks  (or 
(»us  surface  —  with  much  interest.  Here,  Iob)  are  proved  to  be  considerably  elevat- 
again,  new  variations  of  light  and  shade  ed  above  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Thus 
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we  find  that  if  the  sun  exercises  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  own  at¬ 
mosphere  is  equally  disturbed,  though 
the  causes  of  those  changes  are  less  expli¬ 
cable.  The  spots  and  bright  streaks  are 
continually  appearing  and  disappearing, 
varying  in  form  and  sire,  breaking  up  or 
colla|»8ing  every  hour.  Sometimes  they 
take  the  form  of  a  whirlpool,  and  even 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  spiral  or  rotatory 
motion.  Any  observer,  with  a  fair  tele¬ 
scope,  is  able  to  perceive  all  those  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  and  in  no  other  subject  of  practical 
astronomy  is  the  aid  of  the  amateur  so 
useful  in  determining  the  positions  and 
annual  number  of  the  spots  To  another 
object  constantly  accompanying  the  sun, 
but  best  seen  in  our  latitudes  during  the 
spring  evenings  or  autumn  mornings,  the 
services  of  the  amateur  are  very  valuable. 
We  allude  to  the  cone  of  faitit  light  seen 
after  sunset  or  before  sunrise  along  the 
ecliptic,  and  which  has  hence  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  the  zodiacal  light.  Hum¬ 
boldt  has  searched  in  vain  for  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  it  previous  to  that  of  Childrey,  in 
1661  ;  but  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare 
might,  i)erhaps,  think  that  this  phenome¬ 
non  was  described  in  the  lines — 

“  Yon  lif'ht  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I : 

It  M  $otM  meteor  thni  the  mn  exhalet^"  etc. 

in  contradistinction  to  the  breaking  light 
of  morn.  The  keen  eye  of  M.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  was  able  to  detect,  at  the  last 
appearance,  a  faint  oftshoot  from  this 
mysterious  light,  and  which  was  observed 
on  the  same  night  at  a  different  part  of 
the  world.  To  those  endowed  with  sharp 
vision,  the  systematic  observation  of  the 
direction  and  dimensions  of  this  object 
would  be  a  matter  of  much  value. 

One  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  says: 
“Better  to  bless  the  sun  than  question 
why  he  shines.”  Notwitliatandiug  tliis, 
how  many  conjectures  have  been  formed 
on  this  subject!  Our  forefathers,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  voltaic  pile  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  attributed  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun  to  material  fire.  May  there  not 
bo  other  agencies  unknown  to  us  which 
would  explain  the  incadescence  of  the 
sun  ?  An  eminent  authority,  whilst  fa¬ 
voring  Uie  idea  of  a  perpetual  electric  dis¬ 
charge,  frankly  confesses  that  every  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  kind  seems  “  to  remove 
further  the  prospect  of  probable  explana¬ 


tion.”  In  addition  to  the  energetic  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  currents  of  the  galvanic  pile, 
other  remarkable  ideas  have  been  started. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Thomson 
and  Watherson  that  if  five  pounds  of  cos- 
mical  matter  were  to  fall  on  each  square 
foot  of  the  solar  surface,  and  the  body 
w.a8  going  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  per  second,  the  heat 
and  light  resulting  from  the  shock  would 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  that  actually 
existing  on  the  sun.  Those  falling  bodies 
must  be  searched  for  in  the  shooting  stars, 
and  probably  in  the  zodiacal  light.  Messrs. 
Carrington  and  Hodgson  have  witnessed 
a  j>henomenon  which  favors  this  conjec¬ 
ture,  (a  portion  of  the  solar  surflice  blazing 
suddenly  for  an  interval  of  about  ten  min¬ 
utes,)  yet  the  theory  which  attributes  the 
lu.stre  of  the  sun  to  the  continual  forma¬ 
tion  of  torrents  of  electricity  engendered 
by  the  clouds  of  the  various  envelopes, 
would  seem  to  obtain  the  greater  number 
of  suffrages  among  astronomers.* 

It  might  be  added  that,  as  the  northern 
lights  sensibly  affect  the  magnets,  it  has 
been  noticed  th.at  the  phenomena  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  sun  also  appear  to  exert  a 
certain  influence  on  them.  General  Sa¬ 
bine  has  shown  that  the  maximum  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  corresponds  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  the  solar  spots. 
The  dependence  of  the  magnetic  intensity 
on  the  solar  altitude  is  well  known  ;  and 
it  has  also  been  found  that  the  eailh's 
magnetic  force  is  greatest  at  those  seasons 
when  our  globe  is  nearest  the  sun.  Ad- 

•  Professor  Thotnson  considers  that  meteoric  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  only  explanation  which  con  be  given  in 
respect  to  the  heat  and  light  radiated  by  the  sun. 
Chemical  action  is  insufficient  to  account  for  it, 
whilst  meteoric  action  depends  on  independent  evi¬ 
dence.  The  former  could  generate  only  about  three 
thousand  years’  heat,  the  latter  would  account  for 
twenty  million  years  of  solar  heat.  And  what  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  too— sufficient  to  keep  up  a  sixty-ifarec 
thousand  horse  power.  Each  square  yard  of  the 
solar  surface  representing  the  consumption  of  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour,  and  where  forty  feet  thickness  of  ice  would 
thaw  per  minute.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  un¬ 
der  a  vertical  sun,  only  one  inch  of  ice  would  melt 
in  two  hours  twelve  minutes  and  forty-two  secouds. 
It  may  be  added  that  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Watherston,  the  drbru  and  fragments  of  broken 
material  which  would  fall  and  batter  into  the  sun 
would  (if  of  the  density  of  granite)  cover  the  surface 
to  a  depth  of  twelve  miles  annually,  whilst  according 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Thomson,  a  thickness 
of  twenty-four  miles  would  fall  Into  it,  from  the 
matter  of  Zodaical  light  coming  in  contact  with  its 
photosphere. 
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miral  Smyth  may  well  say,  on  this  subject, 
that  a  “  wonderful  coincidence  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  established  therein,  a 
mine  is  sprung,  the  extent  of  which  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  will  venture  to  predict, 
although  inductive  experience  is  allowed 
to  adopt  the  tone  of  prophecy.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  various  pheno¬ 
mena  of  8{)ots,  whether  dark  or  brilliant,  i 
and  all  the  different  changes  in  their  form  ! 
and  motion  and  number,  are  not  mere  ob¬ 
jects  of  idle  curiosity,  but  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  economy  of  our  own 
globe.  Should  the  persevering  observer 
merely  count  the  number  of  spots  which 
he  remarks  on  the  solar  surface  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  he  would  confer  a  boon 
on  science.  If,  in  addition,  he  accurately 
determines  their  positions  by  Mr.  Car¬ 
rington’s  plan,  the  series  of  observations 
would  be  extremely  valuable.  That  emi¬ 
nent  observer  has  discovered  a  law  of 
storms  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  there 
being  a  daily  drift  of  the  spots  in  longi¬ 
tude  which  reveals  a  general  equatorial 
current  of  thirty  degrees  in  breadth  in 
the  direction  of  rotation,  whilst  a  reverse 
current  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  is  per- 
cejitible  beyond  it  in  each  hemisphere. 

e  are  indebted  to  M.  Schwabe  for  a  I 
systematic  reckoning  of  the  number  of 
spots  visible  since  1826.  In  1828  the 
number  of  groups  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  which  gradually  diminished 
to  thirty-three  in  1833.  In  1887  they 
had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three;  and  in  1843  they  had  fallen 
to  tliirty-four.  By  1848  the  number  had 
ag.ain  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
thirty ;  whilst  in  1856  only  thirty-four 
were  visible.  In  1860  they  had  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862  will,  doubtless,  be  gre.atcr. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
changes  are  gradual.  The  periodicity 
is  undeniable,  and  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  eleven  years,  though  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  constant,  sometimes  amounting 
to  nearly  fifteen  years  (as  the  minima  of 
1784  and  1799,)  sometimes  being  only 
eight  years  and  a  half  (as  the  minima  of 
1689  and  1698.)  The  observer  will  per¬ 
ceive,  too,  that  the  zones  of  disturbance 
are  different  year  by  year;  sometimes  the 
spots  are  confined  wholly  to  the  sun’s 
equator ;  at  other  times  wholly  north, 
sometimes  altogether  south  of  the  equa 
tor.  They  seldom  pass  beyond  forty  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude.  That  they  are  inti¬ 


mately  connected  with  the  rotation  of  the 
sun  on  its  axis  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  it  is  solely  due  to  this  cause  is  impos¬ 
sible.  There  must  be  external  atmos¬ 
phere  or  internal  agitation  to  cause  those 
immense  ruptures  (one  of  which  was  mea¬ 
sured  at  thirty-seven  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  square  miles  in  area)  wliich 
precede  the  effect  produced  by  rotation. 
The  amateur  astronomer  will  see  what  a 
rich  held  is  opened  to  him  in  the  path  of 
discovery  by  diligent  observation  of  the 
solar  spots  alone,  remembering 

“  No  earnest  work 

Of  any  honest  worker,  howbeit  weak, 

Imperfect,  ill-adapted,  fails  so  much 

That  ’tis  not  gathered  like  a  grain  of  sand 

To  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  action  used 

For  carrying  out  God’s  end.” 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  when  the  sun  is 
entirely  hidden  from  view  (as  during  the 
darkness  of  a  solar  eclipse)  that  we  be¬ 
come  best  acquainted  with  its  clouds,  its 
atmosphere,  and  the  general  phenomena 
of  its  surface.  Look  at  those  two  illustra¬ 
tions  representing  the  appearance  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  the  light  surrounding  it, 
and  the  moon  at  the  last  two  solar 
eclipses  of  1 858  and  1860.  What  strange 
forms  are  beheld  in  the  halo  or  glory 
about  the  moon  !  What  are  those  crim¬ 
son  flames  ?  Are  they  our  old  friends 
the  bright  streaks  of  light — the  faculie  ? 
Is  it  this  corona  or  glory  which  is  the 
suspected  outer  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
and  which  causes  that  dimness  of  the  sun’s 
light  toward  the  margins  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  ?  Does  it  buoy  up 
and  float  tho.se  cloudy  protuberances  fur 
some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  above 
— not  the  real  surface,  but  the  outer  pho¬ 
tosphere  of  the  sun  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which,  notwitlistanding  that  they 
have  been  critically  observed  during  the 
solar  eclipses  of  1842,  1851,  1858,  and 
1860,  still  remain  undecided.  Some 
savans  hold  that  they  are  purely  optical, 
caused  by  the  sunlight  striking  the  edges 
of  the  moon — the  eflfects  of  that  phenom¬ 
enon  in  optics  known  by  the  name  of  in- 
terference^  that  is,  when  light  passes  by 
any  rough  edge,  and  produces  certain 
colored  fringes  to  the  ray  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  screen.  Are  those  ruddy 
prominences  produced  in  tliis  manner  ? 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  too  sharply 
defined  to  have  their  origin  in  this  way  ; 
in  the  second,  they  have  been  seen  to  in- 
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crease  in  length  as  the  moon  passed  away 
from  them,  and  to  decrease  in  dimensions 
as  the  moon  passed  toward  them.  This 
circumsfance,  which  was  confirmed  by 
many  observers,  would  seem  to  be  con 
elusive  of  tl>eir  being  part  of  the  real 
body  of  the  sun,  that  the  red  flames  are 
the  faculae,  that  the  corona  is  the  lumin¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  But  how  are 
these  strange  rays  of  light  produced  in 
the  corona?  How  are  we  to  explain 
that  they  app»‘ared  on  the  left  when  total 
darkness  commenced,  and  to  the  right 
when  the  moon  was  leaving  the  disk  of 
the  sun  ?  The  Astronomer  Royal  is  of 
opinion  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
extends  all  the  way  to  the  moon,  and 
that  the  light  is  reflected  by  this  atmos¬ 
phere.  There  are  methods  even  of  de¬ 
tecting  whether  such  is  the  case,  and  in 
the  present  instance  it  was  found  that  the 
light  from  the  corona  was  reflected  light, 
and  reflc«!ted  too  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth.  Another  celebrated  astrono¬ 
mer,  at  the  same  time  that  he  believes  in 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  around 
the  sun,  still  considers  that  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  rays  of  the  corona  are  optical ; 
and  he  has  even  been  able  to  produce 
them  artificially,  by  introducing  a  circu¬ 
lar  screen  between  the  eye  and  the  rays 
of  light  coming  through  an  aperture  in 
the  walls  of  a  dark  chamber.  But  so 
many  discrepancies  exist  between  observ¬ 
ers,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  accounts.  Red  prominences  were 
seen  by  one  observer  which  were  quite 
invisible  to  his  neighbor.  Protuberances 
which  were  seen  red  at  Miranda  were 
seen  white  at  Valencia.  The  rays  of  the 
corona  at  two  different  stations  at  the 
same  moment  were  in  different  directions. 
Strangest  of  all,  the  decrease  of  the  east¬ 
ern  protuberances,  like  the  increase  in 
the  western,  were  more  rapid  than  the 
moon’s  motion  would  allow  of.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  too,  but  that  the  rays 
of  the  corona  were  seen  curved,  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  even  tangential  to  the  edge  of 
the  moon.  We  may  state  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  have  not  been  selected  by  us  on 
account  of  their  eccentricity :  both  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  made  by  very  eminent  ob¬ 
servers— the  one  of  the  ecli|)se  of  1858, 
by  M.  Liais ;  and  that  of  1800,  by  M. 
Feilitzch,  who  had  previously  observed 
the  eclipse  of  1851.  The  latter  observer 
noticed  that  the  corona  was  much  bright- 


[June, 

er  in  the  last  eclipse  than  in  that  of 
[  1851.* 

I  The  most  trivial  incidents  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  are  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  particular! v  during  those 
few  moments  when  total  (Jarkness  over¬ 
spreads  the  earth.  Il.aving  been  station¬ 
ed  ne.ar  Reynosa,  in  Spain,  in  company 
I  with  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Wr.ay,  the 
writer  was  able  to  observe  the  last  eclipse 
of  1860.  First  comes  that  gradual  march 
of  the  moon  over  the  sun,  which  latter, 
even  when  half  obscured,  is  not  sensibly 
diminished  in  lustre.  Then  the  gradual 
wanting  of  the  crescent  of  the  sun,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  the  merest  thread  of  light, 
and  then  the  obscurity  begins.  The  thread 
of  light  is  irregular,  as  M'e  see  by  means 
of  the  telescope,  and  whilst  we  are  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  (now  invisible  to  the  n.aked  eye,) 
we  notice  that  is  broken  ti|)  into  frag¬ 
ments,  brighter  than  stars  and  somewhat 
resembling  electric  sparks.  Now  between 
the  broken  sparks,  the  first  rays  of  the 
corona  break  out  with  the  brilliancy  of  a 
glory ;  in  another  moment,  the  sun  is  com¬ 
pletely  hidden  ;  the  dark  velvet  surface  of 
the  moon  is  seen  projected  on  the  silvery 
corona,  and  all  is  in  obscurity — a  darkness 
not  complete  like  that  of  night,  yet  some¬ 
thing  altogether  different  from  twilight 
or  the  gloom  of  a  rainy  winter  evening. 
The  scenery  around  was  illuminated,  not 
only  by  the  light  of  the  corona,  but  by 
the  more  remarkable  light  which  was 
seen  in  the  southern  horizon.  For  an  al¬ 
titude  of  some  fifteen  degrees,  towering 
above,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  plains 
of  Castile,  we  .saw  the  most  glorious  crim¬ 
son  and  yellow  lints  coloring  the  sky  .and 
meeting  the  dark-blue  clouds  above  in  a 
rich  purple.  Tlie  effect  was  magical — al¬ 
most  similar  to  the  earth  illumined  by  a 
splendid  aurora ;  or,  rather,  imagine  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  brilliant  sunshine  into  a  Goth¬ 
ic  c.athedral,  where  the  dim  religious  light 
enters  through  richly-colored  oriel  and 
lancet  windows — one  may  thus  have  a 
‘  faint  idea  of  the  gloom — singular  and  ter¬ 
rible  at  the  same  time,  which  is  produced 
by  a  solar  eclipse.  The  hushed  whispers 
of  those  around  who  pointed  to  some 
bright  star  or  planet  overhead,  added  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and  the  somber 

*  For  remarkable  differences  of  drawing,  we  re¬ 
fer  to  the  diigrama  in  the  Astronomer  Koyiil’s  Lec- 
I  ture  as  given  in  the  London  Rtvityt  of  September 
'  twenty-first,  1881. 
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faces  of  the  worshipers,  put  one  as  much 
in  miml  of  the  countenances  of  the  witcli- 
es  roiuul  the  ouldron  in  Macbeth  as  of 
the  witnesses  of  a  great  natural  phenome¬ 
non.  When  the  darkness  was  at  the 
greatest,  the  wind  moaned  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  sound,  “  le  vent  de  I’eclipse,”  our 
neighbors  call  it,  and  did  not  serve  to 
raise  one’s  spirits.  The  pigeons  rushed 
to  their  dovecot — butterflies  fell  down  as 
if  dead — a  vulture  seated  on  a  rock  on  a 
neighboring  hill  dropped  as  if  shot — a 
group  of  goats  formed  into  line  and 
marclied  in  the  direction  of  home — the 
matutinal  chants  of  chanticleer  were  in¬ 
termingled  with  the  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  maternal  cares  of  the  feathered 
domestic  tribes  of  the  farmyard  in  which 
we  were  situated.  Such  effects  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  came  under  our  own  notice.  And 
although  we  found  that  the  boasted  clear¬ 
ness  of  “  le  beau  ciel  de  I’Espagne  ”  was 
rather  a  myth  and  might  be  aptly  com¬ 
pared  to  tne  famous  “  chMeaux  d’  Es- 
p.agne  ”  {Anglic^  castles  in  the  air,)  yet 
we  did  nut  think  our  journey  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  across  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Adour,  altogether  lost, 
even  although  wo  came  across  much  un¬ 
favorable  weather  near  the  source  of  the 
Ebro  ;  and  met  not  only  with  snow  to  the 
depth  of  eight  feet  on  the  mountains,  (in 
the  middle  of  July,)  but  with  solid  mist 


and  fog  which  could  only  be  parallel¬ 
ed  in  November  in  London.  Although 
we  perfectly  perceived  the  corona,  yet  it 
was  too  cloudy  to  detect  the  ruddy  prom¬ 
inences  ;  so  that  our  evidence  is  negative 
in  this  respect,  and  it  proves  that  the  first- 
named  was  brighter  than  the  latter,  which 
some  observers  deny.  Thu  broken  cres¬ 
cent,  if  not  the  liaily  beads,  were  seen  to 
great  advantage  by  Messrs.  Buckinghaon 
and  Wray,  as  well  as  by  the  writer,  and 
the  extraordinary  brushes  of  light  from 
the  corona,  crooked  and  intermingling 
with  each  other,  were  likewise  plainly 
visible  to  all  the  party.  We  have  beard 
of  Spaniard  and  Moor  crouching  with  ter¬ 
ror  (luring  the  darktiess;  but  although  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  the  form¬ 
er  nation,  and  a  rural  population  too,  we 
did  not  see  it,  and  can  scarcely  believe  it. 
As  many  discrepancies  exist,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  statements  of  ordinary  observ¬ 
ers  as  between  those  who  looked  at  the 
solar  phenomena  through  a  telescope.  To 
one  observer  the  darkness  appeared  to 
last  only  two  minutes,  (it  was  upward  of 
three  ;)  to  another,  such  .the  sense  of  op- 
jU’essiveness,  that  the  interval  between  the 
disappearance  and  reuppcaiance  of  sun¬ 
light  seemed  to  endure  for  two  hours! 

These  are  a  few  of  the  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  orb  of  day,  the  source  of 
light  and  heat  in  our  system  of  worlds. 


From  Fratcr’i  Uagailne. 


II  U  M  M  I  N 


Ma.vy  of  our  readers  who  visited  Lon-  j 
don  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  In-  i 
ternalional  Exhibition,  will  doubtless  re- 1 
member  with  pleasure  a  cotemporano- 
ous  exhibition  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  which,  though  life¬ 
less,  possessed  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  attraction  as  the  noble  collection 
of  living  animals  in  those  charming  gar¬ 
dens. 

We  allude  to  Mr.  Geuld’s  collection  of 
humming-birds,  which,  independently  of 


G  -  B  I  R  D  S  . 


the  great  interest  attached  to  it  from  its 
complete  character,  is  most  remarkable 
for  the  marvelous  beauty  and  singularity 
of  individual  specimens,  and  for  ilie  per¬ 
fect  manner  in  which  the  small  birds  are 
stuffed,  mounted,  and  arranged. 

Mr.  Gould  has  long  taken  rank  as  the 
most  eminent  of  our  ornithologists.  Ills 
great  works,  got  up  at  an  expense  which 
the  boldest  of  publishers  would  be  slow 
to  incur,  are  remarkable  for  their  mag¬ 
nificence  and  intrinsic  excellence,  and  his 
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collection  of  nnstnffeJ  birds  is  probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  An  in¬ 
tense  lover  of  birds,  keenly  alive  to  their 
beauties,  we  can  well  understand  how 
his  attention  was  drawn  at  an  early  peri¬ 
od  of  his  life  to  the  glory  and  loveliness 
of  the  numerous  family  of  humming-birds, 
and  that  he  contemplated  every  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  these  winged  meteors  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  delight.  But  though  thus  warmly 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  ornithology,  he 
refrained  from  indulging  his  desire  to  col¬ 
lect  humming-birds,  because  Mr.  George 
Loddiges  was  forming  a  collection  of  them. 
But  upon  the  decease  of  that  estimable 
man,  Mr.  Gould,  who  had  long  been 
aware  that  Mr.  Loddiges’  collection, 
though  at  that  period  unrivaled,  was 
very  far  from  complete,  determined  to 
form  a  collection  of  his  own.  His  numer- 
rous  ornithological  correspondents  and 
friends  throughout  the  globe  gave  him 
great  facilities  for  the  undertaking.  He 
had  already,  through  their  instrumental¬ 
ity,  considerably  enriched  Mr.  Loddiges’ 
collection,  and  the  machinery  for  collect¬ 
ing  being  in  admirable  order,  it  only 
needed  to  be  set  in  motion.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  difficulties  did  not 
arise  —  no  great  work  has  ever  been  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  intervention  of 
formidable  difficulties,  the  overcoming  of 
which  contributes  much  to  constitute  its 
greatness.  And,  among  the  many  ex¬ 
amples  presented  to  us  of  the  power  of 
a  strong  will  to  attain  a  definite  object, 
few  are  more  notable  than  that  afforded 
in  the  present  instance.  For,  not  only 
has  Mr.  Gould  succeeded  in  forming  a 
collection  of  humming-birds  at  once  un¬ 
paralleled  for  its  completeness  and  beau¬ 
ty,  but  he  has  immortalized  them  in  a 
work  extending  to  five  folio  volumes, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  that 
has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  How 
well  Mr.  Gould  has  succeeded,  and  how 
incomparably  superior  his  collection  of 
humming-birds  is,  compared  to  those  of 
his  predecessors,  will  be  underatood,  when 
we  state  that  the  great  French  work  of 
Audebert  and  Veillot,  the  Oisemir  Dores, 
published  in  1802,  contains  only  seventy 
plates  of  humming-birds.  Lesson’s  great 
work  on  the  Oismux  Mouches,  published 
between  1829  and  1833,  enumerates  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  species, 
whereas  Mr.  Gould’s  monograph  numbers 
four  hundred  and  sixteen,  all  of  which 


.are  figured  in  the  magnificent  work  just 
completed.  But,  great  as  is  this  number 
of  s|^cies,  many  more  probably  exist. 
For,  w’ith  becoming  modesty,  Mr.  Gould 
observes  : 

“  If  I  am  asked  what  is  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  existing  species  of  humming-birds 
— and  may  there  not  be  others  to  be  discovered 
in  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the  western  and 
other  parts  of  the  vast  continent  of  the  New- 
World  ?  —  my  reply  Is,  that  in  all  probability, 
many  more  than  are  known  to  us  do  exist,  and 
a  very  lengthened  period  must  elapse  before  wc 
shall  acquire  any  thing  like  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  group.  Whatever  1  may  have  done  to¬ 
ward  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  I  must  only 
be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  for  those  who,  in  future 
ages,  will  render  our  acquaintance  with  this 
family  of  birds  so  much  more  complete  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.” 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds  already  known  to  us  confirms 
this  : 

“  ANTiole  groups  (says  Mr.  Gould)  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  singularity,  have  become  known  to 
us  from  the  inquiries  and  explorations  of  later 
travelers ;  and  abundant  as  the  species  may  be 
toward  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains,  they  vastly  in¬ 
crease  as  wc  approach  the  equator.  These 
equatorial  regions  teem  with  species,  and  even 
genera,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Be¬ 
tween  the  snow  line  of  the  summits  of  the  tow¬ 
ering  volcanoes  and  their  bases,  many  zones 
of  temperature  occur,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
especial  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  Alpine 
region  has  its  particular  flora,  accompanied  by 
insects  especially  adapted  to  such  situations  ; 
and  attendant  upon  these  arc  peculiar  forms 
of  humming-birds,  which  never  descend  to  the 
low  valleys,  and  scarcely  even  to  the  cooler  and 
I  more  temperate  paramos.  Many  of  the  highest 
cooes  of  extinct  and  of  existing  volcanoes  have 
their  own  faunas  and  floras :  even  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  walls  of  ancient  craters,  wherever  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  gained  a  footing,  some  species  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds  have  there,  and  there  only,  been  as 
yet  discovered.” 

It  was  by  exploring  tbeso  loc.ulities 
that  Mr.  Gould  has  lieen  enabled  to 
swell  his  collection  of  humming-birds  to 
above  four  hundred,  and  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  difficulty  and  great  d.anger 
attending  these  lofty  mountain  explora¬ 
tions,  we  can  hardly  applaud  too  highly 
the  energy  and  devotion  of  Mr.  Gould’s 
correspondents. 

Another  matter  of  suimrise  must  be  the 
amazing  number  of  different  species  of 
humming-birds,  so  numerous  that  Mr. 
Gould,  anticipating  a  doubt  on  the  part 
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of  some  |>crsoiis,  that  four  hundred  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds  so  dimiiuuivo  in  size  and  of 
one  family  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  assures  us — 

“  That  any  one  who  studies  the  subject  will 
soon  perceive  that  such  is  not  the  case.  For 
even  the  fetnales,  which  assimilate  more  closely 
to  each  other  than  the  males,  can  be  separated 
with  perfect  certainty ;  nay,  even  a  tail-feather 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  person  well  versed  in  the 
subject  to  say  to  what  genus  and  species  the 
bird  from  which  it  has  been  taken  belongs.  I 
mention  this  fact  to  show  that  what  we  desig¬ 
nate  a  species  has  really  distinctive  and  constant 
characters ;  and  in  the  whole  of  my  experience 
with  many  thousands  of  humming-birds  passing 
through  my  hands,  I  hare  nerer  obnerreit  an  in- 
ntanee  of  any  variation  which  would  lead  me  to 
$ujypo»e  that  it  wot  the  result  of  a  union  of  two 
epeeies." 

We  have  italicized  tliese  words  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  strong  antagonistic  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  request 
particular  attention  to  what  follows  : 

“  I  write  this  (adds  Mr.  Gould)  without  bias 
one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  species.  I  am  desirous  of  represent¬ 
ing  nature  in  her  wonderful  ways,  as  she  pre¬ 
sents  herself  to  my  attention,  at  the  close  of 
my  work,  after  a  period  of  twelve  years  ofinces- 
saiit  labor,  and  not  less  than  twenty  years  of 
interesting  study.” 

llemcmbering  the  number  and  variety 
of  these  aiirial  gems,  it  must  bo  conceded 
that  it  was  a  bold  conception  to  think 
of  portraying  them  in  a  manner  at  once 
truthful,  eflective,  and  satislactory  to  or¬ 
nithologists. 

“Numerous  attempts  (observes  Mr.  Gould) 
have  been  made  at  various  times  to  give  some¬ 
thing  like  a  representation  of  the  glittering  hues 
with  which  this  group  of  birds  are  adorned, 
but  all  has  ended  in  disappointment ;  and  the 
subject  seemed  so  fraught  with  difficulty,  that  I 
at  first  despaired  of  its  accomplishment  I  de¬ 
termined,  however,  to  make  the  trial ;  and  af¬ 
ter  a  series  of  lengthened,  troublesome,  and 
costly  experiments,  I  have,  1  trust,  partially,  if 
not  completely,  succeeded.” 

We  well  remember  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  which  Mr.  Gould  .alludes.  For 
it  has  long  been  our  privilege  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Mr.  Gould’s  working-rooms, 
and  we  can  attest  how  diligently  and 
zealously  he  labored,  canceling  plate  af¬ 
ter  plate,  regardless  of  cost,  until  at  last 
ho  succeeded  in  producing  the  brilliantly 
beautiful  and  exquisitely  truthful  reju'e- 


sentations  of  the  lovely  birds  enshrined  in 
his  great  moiiograi)h  of  the  Troehilidaj. 

But  Mr.  Gould’s  labors  have  not  been 
confined  to  merely  figuring  the  various 
humming-birds  which  he  has  collected. 
In  every  instance,  the  birds  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  representations  of  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers  common  to  the  localities  frequenteil 
by  them  ;  and  so  beautiful,  splendid,  and 
gorgeous  are  these,  that  they  would  by 
themselves  form  a  work  of  rare  elegance 
and  beauty.  Nor  are  these  adjuncts  fan¬ 
ciful  designs.  In  all  cases  they  are  faith¬ 
ful  representations  of  living  plants,  many 
of  the  originals  existing  in  our  noble  na¬ 
tional  gardens  at  Kew;  thus  afibrding 
another  instance  of  the  great  value  of 
large  scientific  establishments ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Gould  truly  observes,  it  is  only  in  capitals 
like  London  and  Paris  that  undertakings 
like  the  present  can  bo  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Unfortunately,  but  few  persons  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  splen¬ 
did  result  of  Mr.  (Mould’s  energy,  talent, 
and  scientific  knowledge.  Five  large 
folio  volumes,  costing  seventy-five  guinea-s, 
must  necessarily  be  rare  books.  True,  a 
copy  in  the  fullness  of  time  will  be  visible 
at  the  British  Museum  library,  but  that 
gigantic  book  emporium  is  not  exactly 
the  place  where  you  would  care  to  linger 
lovingly  over  exquisite  drawings ;  and 
very  few  institutions  have  sufficient  funds 
to  subscribe  to  so  costly  a  work.  Well 
aware,  how'ever,  that  the  study  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds  possesses  great  interest  apart 
from  their  pictorial  illustration,  Mr.  Gould 
has  drawn  up  an  iotroduction  to  his  great 
work.  This  contains  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  Trochilidae ;  and  we  feel 
sure  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
giving  them  some  account  of  a  book  which 
abounds  with  so  many  interesting  details 
of  the  habits  of  humming-birds,  that  had 
Mr.  Gould  published  his  “  Introduction,” 
instead  of  printing  it  for  private  circula¬ 
tion,  it  would  enjoy  a  large  popularity. 

Mr.  Gould  commences  his  introduction 
by  answering  a  question  which,  he  says, 
is  frequently  put  to  him  —  whence  the 
term  “  humming-bird  ”  is  derived  : 

“  I  may  state  in  reply,  that  owing  to  the  ra¬ 
pid  movement  of  the  wings  of  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group,  but  especially  of  the  smaller 
species,  a  vibratory  or  humming  sound  is  pro¬ 
duced  while  the  bird  is  in  the  air,  which  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  that 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  trivial 
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name  by  which  these  birds  are  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  arisen.” 

Mr.  Gould  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
various  names  by  which  these  lovely 
creatures  are  known  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  are  singular  enough.  Thus, 
in  Germany  they  are  called  Kolibri ;  in 
Spain,  Pico  flares,  and  Tamino ;  in 
Mexico,  Ourissicu,  Tzitztototl,,  GiMHumbi^ 
Courbiri,  etc.,  etc. ;  all  metaphorical  terms 
signifying  “  rays  of  the  sun,”  ”  tresses  of 
the  day  star,”  “  murmuring  birds,”  etc. 
Their  French  name — Oiseau-Mou^e — is 
probably  lh«  most  appropsiate,  as  they 
are  literally  fly-sized  birds. 

Linnaeus  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
species  know  n  to  him  the  generic  appel¬ 
lation  of  Tfochilus,  a  name  given  to  some 
fabulous  little  bird  by  the  ancients,  whence 
is  derived  the  family  designation  of  Tro- 
chilidifi.  The  great  naturalist  was  proba¬ 
bly  led  to  give  these  birds  this  name,  from 
their  tanUisiic  beauty  and  peculiar  habits 
being  something  similar  to  those  of  the 
above  mythical  bird  ;  and  this  is  in  some 
measure  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Linnaeus'  time  absurd  stories  were  extant 
respecting  the  supimsed  virtues  of  hum- 
miug-birds.  Among  others  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  powdered  bodies  were  a 
speciflo  in  cases  of  epilepsy. 

It  b  not  a  little  remarkable  that  hum¬ 
ming  birds  are  confined  to  the  New-World 
.and  its  adjacent  islands.  Some  persons 
still  maintain,  how'ever,  that  they  exist  in 
India  and  Africa ;  and  Mr.  Gould  states 
that  be  had  once  a  stormy  altercation 
with  a  gentleman  who  asserted  that  the 
humming-bird  was  found  in  England,  and 
that  be  had  seen  it  fly  in  Devonshire. 
The  object  to  which  be  alluded  was  the 
humming-bird  moth;  and  the  birds  8U{>- 
posed  to  belong  to  this  family  in  India 
and  Africa  are  of  a  totally  difierent  group 
— the  Nectariniid®,  or  Sun-birds — the 
only  points  of  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  Trochilid®  being  their  diminutive 
size  aud  showy  plumage. 

But  allhouuh  humming  birds  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  New- World  and  the  West- 
Indies,  Uieir  range  in  America  is  enor¬ 
mous.  They  have  been  found  as  high  as 
the  sixty-first  parallel  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  as  low  as  Tiorra  del  Fuego,  flitting 
about  in  snow-storms.  The  migration  of 
birds  is  a.H8uredly  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  studies  in  natural  history.  We  ad¬ 
mire  the  grand  flight  of  the  eagle  as  he 


sweeps  through  the  storm-clouds,  but  we 
know  the  strength  of  his  mighty  pinions, 
and  can  comprehend  how  he  battles  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  tempest ;  but  our  admi¬ 
ration  is  ch.anged  to  amazement  when  wc 
find  the  delicate  and  fragile  humming¬ 
bird,  scjirct-ly  larger  than  a  big  bee,  and 
apparently  fitted  only  to  adorn  a  conserv¬ 
atory,  passing  over  vast  zones  of  the 
globe,  and  flying  through  sunshine  and 
storm,  heat  and  cold,  from  the  fiery  tro¬ 
pics  to  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Horn 
on  the  south. 

This  migratory  habit  of  the  humming¬ 
bird  enables  visitors  to  the  Canadas  and 
North-America  to  make  the  acquaint.ance 
of  one  of  the  most  lK*autlfuI  species.  This 
is  the  Trochilus  Colnbris,  or  Red-throated 
Humming-bird,  which  migrates  in  great 
numbers  in  summer  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  northward.  Mr.  Gould  dwells  loving¬ 
ly  on  his  first  sight  of  one  of  these  charm¬ 
ing  biids  ;  and  we  too  well  remember  the 
first  time  we  saw  one  of  these  little  crea¬ 
tures.  We  had  landed  at  Halifax,  at  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  quite  unprepar¬ 
ed  for  the  meteor  like  vision ;  we  were 
greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  the  flashes 
of  light  th.at  darted  before  us  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Government  House ;  until 
suddenly  remembering  that  we  were  in 
the  summer-land  of  humming-birds,  we 
were  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  give  a  name 
to  the  lovely  aerial  beings  w’hich,  like 
the  hues  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  fire, 
now  darted  joyously  from  flower  to  flow¬ 
er,  and  now  hung  motionless  in  the  air, 
)robing  in  the  azure  blossoms  with  their 
ong  bills. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  when  en¬ 
joying  the  hospitality  of  Sir  John  Robin¬ 
son,  late  ChieWustice  of  Canada,  at  To¬ 
ronto,  tve  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
garden  on  which  tve  looked,  glittering 
with  these  birds,  which  darted  from  tree 
to  tree  and  flower  to  flower  in  countless 
numbers ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  thought 
exaggerating,  hero  is  a  letter  written 
lately  to  Mr.  Gould,  from  a  gentleman  re¬ 
siding  in  Toronto : 

“  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us  kivt 
summer,  you  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
watching  your  favorite  humming-birds  to  your 
heart’s  content.  I  do  not  in  the  least  exagge¬ 
rate  when  1  say,  that  during  the  time  the  hor^e- 
chestnuts  were  in  flower,  there  were  hundreds 
of  these  little  tiny  creatures  about  my  grounds. 
While  sitting  iu  my  library  I  could  bear  their 
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.shtirp  qacrulnus  noted  as  the  males  fought  like 
so  many  little  bantam-cocks  with  each  other. 
On  one  large  horse-chc.stniit  tree,  just  at  the 
corner  of  tlie  house,  they  swarmed  about  the 
foliage  like  so  many  bees,  and  as  'the  top 
branches  of  the  tree  were  close  to  my  bedroom- 
w'indows,  every  now  and  then  one  bird  more 
bold  than  the  rest  would  dart  into  the  open 
window,  and  perch  upon  tha  wardrobe  or  the 
top  of  the  bed-post” 

This  lovely  humming-bird  is  radiant 
with  glory.  The  whole  of  his  back, 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  fl.mks,  tail  cov¬ 
erts,  and  two  middle  tail  feathers,  are  of 
a  ricli  golden  green ;  the  wings  and  tail 
a  purplish  brown  ;  under  surface  of  the 
body  white,  tinged  with  green ;  the 
throat  ruby  red,  changing,  according  to 
the  position  in  which  it  is  viewed,  from 
deep  black  to  fiery  crimson  or  burning 
orange ;  while  the  bill,  eyes,  legs,  and 
feet  are  black.  Such  is  the  livery  of  the 
male,  for  he  alone  wears  these  glorious 
hiie.s.  The  female,  unlike  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  is  a  more  sober-hued  creature, 
w’hich  rule  applies  to  all  female  humraing- 
binls. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  (iould 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  to 
study  the  habits  of  this  humming-bird. 
He  met  it  in  various  parts  of  North-Ara- 
erlca,  but  no  w'here  more  abundantly 
than  in  Mr.  Tunstall’s  gardens  at  St. 
Anne’s  Island,  near  Montreal,  where 
fiocks  flitted  al>out  the  lilac-trees  over¬ 
shadowing  the  porch  beneath  which 
Moore  finished*  his  celebrated  boat¬ 
man’s  song. 

Hut  our  gre.at  ornithologist  w.as  not  sat¬ 
isfied  by  merely  observing  these  birds  in 
a  state  of  nature.  Having  procured  one 
from  a  conseiwatory  at  Washington,  he 
had  a  small  gauze  net  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  distended  by  a  light  hoop  made  for 
its  reception  ;  and  although  sadly  bufl’et- 

*  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  the 
word  “  finished”  here  lor  “  wrote,”  as  Mr.  Gould 
has  it.  We  have  done  this  because  it  has  been  our 
pririleg'e  to  have  seen  the  original  copy  of  Moore’s 
celebrated  song,  and  pleasure  to  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  placing  it  before  him  again  some  forty  years 
after  he  had  written  it  The  facts  briefly  are  these : 
Moore  was  accompaoied  during  his  travels  in  Am¬ 
erica  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  the  original  of  the 
song  in  question — which  Moore  wrote  as  they  float¬ 
ed  down  the  St  Lawrence  —  to  a  lady  whom  we 
knew;  and  with  this  lady's  perniission  the  lines 
were  shown  to  Moore,  who  authenticated  them,  and 
stated  that  he  had  written, them  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  his  friend’s  liook  as  they  went  down  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 
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cd  about,  ibe  bird  within  an  hour  of  its 
capture  readily  took  sugar  and  water 
from  a  spoon  held  in  the  hand.  This 
boldness  led  Mr.  Gould  to  hope  that  il 
would  soon  bwcome  familiarized  with  its 
little  domicile,  and  he  accordingly  sus¬ 
pended  the  net  from  one  of  his  coat-but¬ 
tons,  and  carried  it  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  Every  half-hour  he  offered  it  a 
small  bottle  filled  with  sug.ar  and  water, 
into  which  it  thrust  its  long  bill  through 
the  gauze  bag,  pumping  up  the  fluid  by 
means  of  its  more  lengthened  tubular 
tongue.  Thus  caged,  suspended,  an»l 
fed,  it  traveled  with  Mr.  Gotild  for  two 
days  across  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  would,  Mr.  Gotild  believes,  have 
continued  to  thrive,  had  he  not  at  the 
end  of  a  dusty  and  tremendously  jolting 
ride  given  it  a  bath  to  free  it  from  the 
dirt  which  had  accumulated  on  its  tail 
and  wings  during  the  journey,  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  sickened  and  died. 
This  experiment,  though  terminating 
thus  fatally,  testifies  that  the  humming¬ 
bird  may  bo  easily  domesticated,  and 
Mr.  Gould  hoped  that  with  proper  care 
ho.  would  succeed  in  bringing  a  pair  of 
these  birds  to  England.  Having  been 
presented  with  a  male  and  female  in  per¬ 
fect  health  and  brilliant  plumage]  by  a 
gentleman  in  New-York,  ho  had  a  cng«- 
ma<ie  for  them  tw’elve  inches  long,  seven 
inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  high.  In 
this  was  placed  the  diminutive  branch  oi 
a  tree,  and  suspended  to  the  side  a  glass 
vial,  which  was  daily  supplied  with  saccha¬ 
rine  matter  in  the  form  of  sugar  or  lioney 
and  water,  with  the  addition  of  the  yelk 
of  an  unboiled  egg.  Upon  this  food  tin- 
little  prisoners  ap{»eared  to  thrive  and  be 
happy  during  the  voyage  acro.<!8  the  At¬ 
lantic,  until  they  arrived  within  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  climate  of  Europe.  Oft'  the 
west  of  Ireland  symptoms  of  drooping 
unmistakably  exhibited  themselves;  but 
although  they  never  fully  rallied,  Mr. 
Gould  succeeded  in  bringing  one  of  them 
alive  to  London,  where  it  died  on  the 
second  day  after  its  arrival  at  Mr. 
Gould’s  hou.«e.  The  ship  in  which  he 
made  the  i>as8age  took  a  northerlv 
course,  passing  over  the  banks  of  New^ 
foundland ;  and  although  the  cold  Wtis 
rather  severe,  the  only  effect,  says  Mr. 
Gould,  that  it  appeared  to  have  on  the 
birds  was  to  induce  a  kind  of  torpidity, 
from  which,  however,  they  were  readily 
aroused  by  placing  them  in  the  sunshine 
17 
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or  in  .some  warm  situation,  such  as  before 
the  fire,  in  the  bosom,  etc.  Mr.  Gould 
adds,  that  he  has  seen  these  birds  cold 
and  stiif,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  and 
that  from  tliis  state  they  were  readily  re¬ 
stored  with  a  little  attention  and  removal 
into  light  and  heat,  when  they  would  ! 
perk  up,  flutter  their  little  wings,  and  I 
feast  away  upon  their  usual  food,  as  if  in  j 
the  best  state  of  health.  ! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  an  attempt  | 
made  some  years  to  domesticate  a  hum- 1 
ming-bird  in  this  country  was  more  sue- ! 
cessful.  A  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  I 
he  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  England,  met 
with  a  female  mango  humming-bird  sit-  \ 
ting  on  her  nest  and  eggs,  and  cutting  | 
off  the  twig  he  brought  all  on  board,  j 
The  bird  became  sufficiently  tame  to  suf¬ 
fer  herself  to  be  fed  on  honey  and  water 
during  the  passage,  and  hatched  two 
young  ones.  The  mother,  however,  did 
not  long  survive,  but  the  young  were 
brought  to  England,  and  continued  for  i 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Hammond.  The  little  creatures  readily 
took  honey  from  Lady  Ilammotid’s  lips  ;  ; 
and  though  one  did  not  live  long,  the  i 
other  survived  for  at  least  two  months  : 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  humming  birds  . 
may  be  easily  domesticated,  and  that  i 
they  will  live  a  long  time  in  confinement  1 
in  their  native  countries.  Bullock,  who  j 
paid  considerable  attention  to  humming-  i 
birds,  states  in  his  work  on  Mexico  that ' 
he  had  at  one  time  seventy  in  cages,  and 
that  no  bird  is  more  easily  reconciled  to 
captivity;  and  Wilson  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  naturalists  assert  that  these  birds 
have  been  kept  in  cages  for  months  on 
hone?  or  sugar  and  water  and  the  insects 
which  were  attracted  and  drowned  in  the 
sweets. 

These  successes,  though  p.artial,  are  not 
entirely  discouraging ;  and  we  concur 
w'ith  Mr.  Gould  in  believing  that  ere 
long  we  shall  htive  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
living  humming-birds  in  our  Zoological  i 
Gardena,  for  steam-pow'er  on  land  and  | 
water  is  now  so  rapidly  narrowing  space  I 
that  the  lines  do  not  seem  so  very  fabu¬ 
lous  which  order 

“  cook  to  dress  those  humming-birds 

We’ve  shot  in  Mexico. 

They've  now  been  killed  at  least  ten  days ; 

They’ll  be  unpeu  trap  hauC' 

But  if  we  wi^  to  see  the  humming- 
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bird  arrayed  in  all  his  gorgeous  glory, 
we  must  visit  Central  America;  and 
there  it  is  not  on  the  vast  plains — though 
they  are  the  home  of  multitudes  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds — but  on  the  Andes  that  the 
finest  and  most  splendid  species  are  found. 
The  lofty  volcanoes  are  peopled  by  them  ; 
and  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand 
feet,  amidst  seething  fires,  M.  Bourcier 
discovered  the  exquisite  Tliorn-bill  hum¬ 
ming-bird  ;  and  that  marvelously  beauti¬ 
ful  species,  the  Loddige&ia  mirabilit,  of 
which  one  example  exists  in  Europe,  was 
killed  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  near 
Chacapayas,  in  Peru,  at  a  great  elevation. 
This  unique  specimen  exists  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Loddige*,  after  whom 
the  species  is  named  ;  and  it  is  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  wonderful,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Gould  declaring  th.at 
he  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  describe  this  feath¬ 
ered  gem,  nor  to  hear  that  he  has  offered 
fifty  pounds  for  a  second  specimen.  Ills 
clever  artist,  Mr.  Richter,  has  succeeded 
in  portraying  this  bird  admirably ;  and 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  look¬ 
ing  over  Mr.  Gould’s  superb  volumes 
will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us,  that 
this  humming-bird,  with  its  gorgeous  ap¬ 
parel  and  wonderful  tail-feathers  termi¬ 
nating  in  purple  disks,  is  fully  entitled  to 
the  name  it  bears. 

All  beautiful  objects  are  more  or  lc.ss 
rare,  but  Mr.  Gould  suggests  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  humming-bir«i  that  it  may  be 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  therefore  sel¬ 
dom  seen. 

No  division  of  the  large  ornithological 
family  is  more  varied  in  form  or  color¬ 
ing  than  tliat  forming  the  humming¬ 
birds.  In  some  species  the  bill  is  very 
long — in  one  being  no  less  than  six  inch¬ 
es  in  length,  containing  a  double-tubed 
tougue  capable  of  being  protruded  near¬ 
ly  as  far  beyond  its  tip,  thus  fitting  it  to 
explore  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  long, 
pendant  corollas  of  flowers.  In  others, 
the  bill  resembles  a  slender  thorn,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  bases  of  flowers,  and 
with  the  delicate  feelers  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tongue  secures  the  insects  which 
abound  there  ;  others,  again,  have  arched 
bills,  fitting  the  birds  to  seize  insects  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  Another  species  is 
not  only  provided  with  a  strong  hook  at 
the  end  of  the  mandibles,  but  also  with 
numerous  thickly-set  teeth,  which  enable 
them  to  grasp  spiders ;  while  others  have 
bills  fashioned  like  that  of  the  fiy-catcher. 
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to  enable  them  to  seiBe  insects  on  the ! 
win".  All  species  are  provided  with  a 
double  tubiibar  tonpfue  of  exquisite  con¬ 
struction,  through  which  they  pump  up 
the  saccharine  parts  of  flowers. 

The  wings  of  these  tiny  birds  .are  a 
marvelous  piece  of  mechanism,  combining  j 
excessive  strength  with  great  facility  of  I 
motion.  These  are  very  essential  qu.ali- ! 
ties,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  humming¬ 
bird’s  existence  is  spent  on  the  wing,  the 
bird  now  hanging  poised  before  a  flower,  | 
and  now  winging  its  way  through  sun- 1 
shine  and  storm  to  far- distant  hands.  ' 
When  poised  in  air,  the  action  of  the  i 
wings  is  so  rapid  that  the  eye  fails  to  fol- ! 
low  the  motion  —  a  hasy  circle  of  indis- ' 
tinctness  on  each  side  of  the  bird  being  i 
all  that  is  perceptible.  But  the  rapid  | 
fanning  of  the  wings  is  evident  by  the  I 
violent  agitation  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  ; 
in  their  vicinity.  Mr.  Darwin,  who  had  un-  i 
usual  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  [ 
of  almost  every  kind  of  bird,  st.ates  that  ' 
he  never  saw  any  other  bird  where  the  | 
force  of  the  wings  appears  (as  in  a  but- 1 
terfly)  so  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  I 
weight  of  the  body.  When  hovering 
near  a  flower,  its  tail  constantly  expands 
and  closes  like  a  fan,  the  body  being 
meanwhile  kept  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 1 
tion.  I 

This  great  wing-power  is  due  to  the  | 
shafts  of  the  quills  being  remarkably 
strong  and  elastic,  fitting  them  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  air.  j 
When  at  rest,  which  is  rare,  they  appear  | 
to  }»refer  settling  on  decayed  or  leaf-  I 
less  twigs,  as  if  they  were  desirous  that  j 
their  gorgeous  coloring  should  shine  with  ! 
greater  replendency  contrasted  with  the  I 
dead  and  leafless  spray. 

The  tails  of  humming-birds  are  most 
important  organs,  enabling  them  to  steer 
themselves  with  the  greatest  ease  through 
the  air.  Though  variously  shaped,  some 
having  forked  or  cuneate  tails,  while  in 
others  this  organ  is  square  or  rounded,  it 
is  always  composed  of  ten  feathers,  and 
no  more.  In  almost  all  species  the  spa- 
tularies  are  always  in  motion  when  the 
bird  is  on  the  wing,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  resplendent  coloring. 

The  feet  of  these  fairy  creatures,  di¬ 
minutive  as  they  are,  are  yet  highly  diver¬ 
sified.  In  some  species  they  terminate 
in  small,  rounded  nails  ;  in  others  the 
toes  are  gresitly  developed,  and  armed 
w’ith  long,  curved,  and  extremely  sharp. 


spine-like  claws,  enabling  them  to  cling 
to  the  petals  of  flowers.  The  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  these  little,  fragile -looking 
birds,  of  clinging  to  twigs,  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  they 
adhere  with  such  pertinacity,  that  he  has 
often  been  apprehensive  that  he  would 
dish)cate  the  legs  of  his  living  humming¬ 
birds  when  attempting  to  remove  them 
from  their  perch. 

But  by  f:u'  the  most  remark.able  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  feet,  or  rather  legs,  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds,  is  that  possessed  by  the  genus 
Eriocnemis.  The  legs  of  this  lovely  group 
are  furnished  with  the  most  exquisite 
feather  muffs,  generally  of  spotless  white, 
but  in  some  species  brown  and  white, 
.and  in  one  Jet  black.  All  humming¬ 
birds  possessing  this  peculiarity  inluabit 
the  lofty  and  cold  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
a  circumstance  that  led  to  the  supposition 
th.at  their  legs  were  furnished  with  these 
mutt's  to  keep  them  warm  amidst  snow. 
But  this  pleasant  idea  is  dispelled  by  the 
fact  that  ihc  male  only  is  privileged  to 
wear  these  white  boots,  the  female  being 
in  all  cases  bootless. 

The  nests  of  humming-birds  are  fabiics 
of  exquisite  construction.  Mr.  Gould 
dwells  with  pardonable  enthusiasm  on  tlie 
wonderful  beauty  of  these  tiny  cradles. 
Many  are  not  larger  than  half  a  walnut- 
shell,  and  these  are  among  the  neatest 
and  most  beautiful.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  rem.ark  that  many  humming-birds  are 
not  satisfied  by  making  the  interior  of 
their  nests  .alone  symmetrical  and  com¬ 
fortable,  but  they  also  bestow  vast  pains 
on  the  exterior,  which  is  lavishly  decor¬ 
ated  with  gaudy  lichens  and  many-hued 
feathers  These  adornments  are  dispos¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  larger 
pieces  are  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
nest,  and  the  smaller  on  that  part  attiich- 
ed  to  the  branch  or  leaf : 

“  It  is  a  question  among  ornithologists  (sajs 
Mr.  Gould)  whether  these  adornments  are  fixed 
on  by  a  glutinous  secretion  from  the  bird,  or 
by  the  invisible  webs  of  some  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  spiders ;  my  own  belief  is  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  means  emplo led.  Now  and  then  a 
pretty  feather  is  intertwined  or  fastened  to  the 
outer  side,  the  stem  being  always  so  p  seed  that 
the  feather  stands  out  beyond  the  surStce.” 

Some  of  the  humming-birds  are  said 
to  suspend  their  nests  by  the  middle 
from  the  hanging- root  of  a  tree;  and 
should  the  nest,  wliich  is  of  a  curved  form, 
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prove  to  be  heavier  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  the  lightest  side  is  weighted  with  a 
small  stone  or  piece  of  earth  until  an  equili¬ 
brium  is  established  and  the  eggs  prevent¬ 
ed  from  rolling  out.  Specimens  of  these 
loaded  nests  may  be  seen  in  the  Loddige- 
frian  collection,  now  Uie  proj>erty  of  the 
Miss  Loddiges. 

The  eggs  of  all  species  of  humming¬ 
birds  arc  large,  considering  the  tiny  size 
of  the  birds  producing  them.  In  shape 
they  are  oblong,  uearlv  alike  in  form  at 
both  ends ;  of  a  pinkish  hue  before  their 
contents  are  removed,  alter  which  they 
become  an  opaque  white,  and  so  closely 
resemble  bon-bons  that  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  them.  The  birds  are 
said  to  produce  two  broods  a  year,  and 
the  process  of  incubation,  which  occupies 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  days,  is  thus 
described  by  Captain  Lyon  :  Ihe  nest, 
which  was  made  in  a  little  orange-bush 
by  the  side  of  a  frequented  w'alk  in  his 
garden  at  Congo"  Soco,  in  Brazil,  “  was 
composed  of  the  silky  down  of  a  plant, 
and  covered  with  small,  flat  species  of 
yellow  lichen.  The  first  egg  wjis  laid  on 
the  twenty-sixth  January,  the  second  on 
the  twenty-eighth  ;  and  two  little  crea¬ 
tures,  like  bees,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  Feb¬ 
ruary.  As  the  young  increased  in  size, 
the  mother  built  her  nest  higher  and 
higher.  The  young  remained  blind  until 
the  twenty  -  eighth  February,  and  flew 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  March, 
without  previous  practice,  as  strong  and 
swiftly  as  the  mother,  taking  their  first 
dart  from  the  nest  to  a  tree,  about  twen¬ 
ty  yards  distant.”  The  mother  seems  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  incubation,  the 
male  birds  never  being  seen  to  go  near 
the  nests  while  the  young  are  being  rear¬ 
ed.  W’hen  hatching,  the  female  appears 
perfectly  fearless,  allowing  strangers  not 
only  to  approach  her  nest,  but  even  to 
seize  the  twig  or  sprsiy  to  which  the  nest 
is  attached.  After  the  young  birds  have 
emerged  from  the  eggs,  they  arc  left  un- 
]>rotected  from  sun  or  rain,  the  mother 
feeding  thorn  while  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  with  her  Irody  very  upright. 

Recent  researches  show  that  the  poet’s 
account  of  the  humming-bird’s  pabulum  is 
more  poetical  than  correct : 

WiMiii  morning  dawns,  and  the  blest  sun  again 
hifts  Ids  red  glories  from  the  Eastern  main, 
Then  through  our  woodbines,  wet  with  glitter¬ 
ing  dews, 


The  flower-fed  Humming-bird  bis  round  pur¬ 
sues  ; 

Sips  with  inserted  tube,  the  honeyed  blooms. 
And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams ; 
While  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 
Shrink  from  the  splendor  of  his  gorgeous  breast. 
WItat  heavenly  tints  in  mingled  radiance  fly  ! 
Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  different  dye : 

Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  tliey  dazzling  show, 
Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a  furnace  glow  !” 

The  humming-bird  is  in  truth  a  great 
dovourer  of  insects.  In  the  stomach  of 
one,  a  hon  vix'ant  aflcr  his  kind,  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifteen  insects  were 
found.  Indeed,  the  bills  and  viscid 
tongues  of  some  species  are  especially 
contrived  to  pierce  and  withdraw  insects 
from  deep  tubular  flowers.  But  of  tlic 
various  ways  employed  by  these  birds  to 
procure  insects  the  most  curious  is  that 
of  seizing  the  half-dead,  entangled  flics 
from  the  webs  of  the  large  Mexican  bird- 
spider.  It  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Bullock 
in  his  interesting  work  on  Mexico  : 

“  The  house  I  resided  in  at  Xalappn  was  only 
one  story  high,  inclosing,  like  most  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  houses,  a  small  garden  in  the  center,  the 
roof  projecting  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  walls, 
covering  a  walk  all  round,  and  leaving  a  small 
space  only  between  the  tiles  and  the  trees,  which 
grew  in  the  center.  From  the  edges  of  these 
tiles  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  spiders  had  spread  their  innumerable  webs, 
so  closely  and  compact  that  they  resemble*!  a 
net.  I  have  frequently  watched  with  much 
amusement,  the  cautious  peregrination  of  the 
humming  -  bird,  who,  advancing  beneath  the 
web,  entered  the  various  labyrinths  and  cells  in 
search  of  entangled  flies  ;  but  as  the  larger  spi¬ 
ders  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  booty,  the  in¬ 
vader  was  often  compelled  to  retreat.  Tne  active 
little  bird  generally  passed  once  or  twice  round 
the  court,  as  if  to  reconnoitcr  his  ground,  and 
commenced  his  attack  by  going  carefully  under 
the  nets  of  the  wily  insects,  and  seizing  by  sur¬ 
prise,  the  smallest  entangled  flies,  or  those  that 
were  most  feeble.  In  ascending  the  angular 
tra|)S  of  the  spider  great  care  and  skill  were  re¬ 
quired  ;  sometimes  be  had  scarcely  room  for  his 
little  wings  to  perform  their  office,  and  the  least 
deviation  would  have  entangled  him  in  the  com¬ 
plex  machinery  of  the  web  and  involved  him  in 
ruin.  It  was  only  the  works  of  the  smaller  spi¬ 
der  that  he  durst  attack,  as  the  largest  rose  to 
the  defense  of  their  citadels,  when  the  besieger 
would  shoot  ofl"  like  a  sunbeam,  and  could  only 
be  traced  by  the  luminous  glow  of  bis  refulgent 
colors.  The  bird  generally  spent  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  in  this  predatory  excursion,  and  then  alight¬ 
ed  on  the  branch  of  an  avocato  to  rest  and  re¬ 
fresh  himself,  placing  his  crimson  star-like 
breast  to  the  sun,  which  then  presented  all  the 
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{'lowinf;  fire  of  the  niby,  and  surpassed  in  hus¬ 
tle  tlie  diadem  of  monarchs.”* 

But  spiders  are  said  to  retort ;  and  M. 
Lesson  gave  circulation  to  a  story  that  the 
monstrous  hairy  spider  of  America  is  in 
the  habit  of  weaving  its  net  round  the  nests 
of  humming-birds,  and  feasting  on  the  suc¬ 
culent  and  tender  young. 

All  writers  on  humming-birds  wlio  liave 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  them  alive, 
concur  in  staling  that  they  are  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  pugnacity,  being  fierce  little 
feathered  warriors,  who  can  rarely  sip 
sweets  in  company  without  a  sav.age  on¬ 
slaught.  Mr.  Salvin  s.ays  of  a  species  com¬ 
mon  in  Mexico : 

“  It  is  a  most  pugnacious  bird.  Many  a  time 
have  I  thought  to  secure  a  fine  male,  which  I 
had  perhaps  been  following  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  had  at  last  seen  quietly  perched  on  a  leaf 
less  twig,  when  my  d<»dly  attention  has  been 
anticipated  by  one  less  so  in  fact,  but,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  equally  so  in  will.  Another  hum¬ 
ming  bird  rushes  in,  knocks  the  one  I  court,  oflF 
his  perch,  and  the  two  go  fighting  and  scream¬ 
ing  away  at  a  pace  hardly  to  be  followed  by  the 
eye.  Another  time  this  flying  fight  is  sustain¬ 
ed  in  mid-air,  the  lielligerents  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  till  the  one  worsted  in  battle  darts 
away,  seeking  slielter,  followed  by  the  victor, 
who  never  relinquishes  tlie  pursuit,  till  the  van- 
qished,  by  doubling  and  hiding,  succeeds  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  escape.  Tliese  fierce  raids  are  not  wag¬ 
ed  alone  between  members  of  the  same  species. 
.M  particular  .seasons,  when  the  southerly  wind 
brings  clouds  and  driving  mist  between  theyol 
canoes,  and  all  is  as  a  November  fog  in  Eng¬ 
land,  except  that  the  yellow  clement  is  wanting, 
such  animation  awakes  in  humming-bird  life  as 
would  hardly  be  credited  by  one  who  had  pass¬ 
ed  the  same  spot  an  hour  or  two  before ;  and 
the  flying  to  and  fro,  the  humming  of  wings, 
the  momentary  and  prolonged  contests,  and  the 
incessant  battle-cries,  seem  almost  enough  for  a 
time  to  turn  the  head  of  a  lover  of  these  things.” 

As  a  general  rule,  the  most  gorgeously- 
arrayed  humming-birds  are  the  fondest  of 
fighting,  appearing,  like  the  famous  ter¬ 
rier,  never  to  have  enough  of  it.  Thus, 
tin;  exquisite,  frill-necked  coquettes,  and 
the  Royal  Blue  Myrtle-suckers,  both  love¬ 
ly,  are  greatly  addicted  to  fighting.  Of 
the  latter  species,  M.  Montes  de  Aca  says  : 

“The  pugnacity  of  this  species  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  very  seldom  tliat  two  males 
meet  without  an  aerial  battle.  The  contest 
commences  with  a  sharp  choleric  shriek ;  after 
which,  with  dilated  throats,  the  feathers  of  the 

*  Six  Month*  tit  Mexico,  p.  271. 


whole  of  their  Imdics  erected  on  end,  and  their 
tails  outspread,  they  begin  to  fight  with  their 
bills  and  wings,  and  the  least  powerful  soon 
falls  to  the  ground  or  flies  away.  I  have  never 
known  one  of  these  battles  last  longer  than 
about  ten  seconds ;  and  in  the  specimens  I 
have  had  under  my  notice  in  cages,  their  fight¬ 
ing  has  mostly  ended  in  the  splitting  of  the 
tongue  of  one  of  the  two,  which  then  surely  dies 
from  being  unable  to  fetKl.” 

The  pugnacity  of  these  littfe  creatures 
U  at  its  bight  during  the  breeding  season. 
At  that  period,  the  imales  will  not  tolerate 
the  presence  of  any  bird  ;  and  so  savage 
are  they,  that  one  species — the  Mexican 
Star — is  said  to  fly  at  the  eyes  of  large 
birds,  w’hich  it  pierces  with  its  needle-lute 
bill.  But  they  have  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  even  bolder.  Old  Oviedo  declaring 
that  “  When  they  see  a  man  climb  the 
tree  where  they  have  their  nests,  they  flee 
at  his  face,  and  stryke  him  in  the  eyes, 
coming,  going,  and  returning  with  such 
swiftness,  that  no  man  would  rightly  be¬ 
lieve  it  who  had  not  seen  it” — a  prophet¬ 
ic  doubt  which  we  may  safely  indorse. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  when  the  Mexicans  asserted 
that  the  diminutive  bodies  of  humming¬ 
birds  contained  the  souls  of  slain  war¬ 
riors,  the  myth  had  a  good  foundation  of 
truth. 

This  readiness  of  combat,  says  Mr. 
Gould,  is  taken  advantage  of  to  find  the 
nest  and  eggs  ;  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  tie  a  string  to  your  hat,  and  wave  it 
around  your  head,  when,  if  a  female  be 
sitting  in  the  neighborhood,  the  male  will 
instantly  come  down  upon  you ;  and  by 
watching  his  return,  the  nest  may  be  de¬ 
tected.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  re¬ 
sort  to  any  stratagems  to  procure  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  many  thousands  of  which  are 
killed  annually.  Mr.  Gould  states  that 
Frenchmen  and  Belgians  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  South-America  to  procure  sup¬ 
plies  of  those  birds;  and  dealers  from 
these  countries  have  established  them¬ 
selves  in  some  of  the  cities  of  that  part  of 
the  world  for  the  purpose.  From  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota  alone  many  thousands  of 
skins  are  sent  every  year  to  London  and 
Paris,  and  sold  as  ornaments  for  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
Indian^  have  learnt  the  art  of  skinning  and 
preserving  these  delicate  little  creatures ; 
and  as  a  certain  emolument  attends  the 
collecting  of  them,  they  often  traverse 
great  distances  to  procure  them  ;  districts 
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of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  on  cither 
side  of  Bogota  are  minutely  searched, 
and  from  these  places  alone  no  less  than 
seventy  species  of  hutnming  hirds  are  re¬ 
ceived.  The  residents  of  many  parts  of 
Brazil  also  employ  their  slaves  in  collect¬ 
ing,  skinning,  and  preserving  humming¬ 
birds  for  ICur(»pc ;  and  many  thousands 
are  annually  sent  from  Bin  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco.  The  inmates  of 
the  convents  in  Brazil  require  a  great 
number  of  the  richly-colored  species  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  artificial  feather  flow- 
era.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
countless  multitude  of  these  little  gems, 
which,  although  flashing,  for  the  most 
part,  amidst  forests  and  flowers  far  re* 
moved  from  the  habitations  of  men,  can 
not  be  said  to  live  a  useless  life,  for  they 
keep  in  check  the  ])eculiar  kind  of  insects 
on  which  tltey  feed,  and  thus  fulfill  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  w'ere  de¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  Gould  emphatically  contradicts  the 
oft -repeated  statement,  that  humming¬ 
birds  are  shot  with  water  or  sand.  These 
devices  are  never  resorted  to,  the  birds, 
when  destroyed  by  means  of  a  gun,  being 
killed  with  numbers  ten  and  eleven  shot, 
those  being  the  sizes  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  If  smaller  shot  be  used,  the 
plumage  is  very  frequently  so  cut  and  da¬ 
maged  that  the  specimen  is  rendered  of 
little  or  no  value.  By  far  the  greater 
number  fall  to  the  clay  ball  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  which  the  Indians  use  with  perfect 
certainty  of  aim.  In  Brazil  very  fine  nets 
are  employed,  and  occasionally  bird-lime, 
w'hich,  how'ever,  sadly  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  plumage,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  found 
to  his  cost. 

The  general  rule  that  the  voice  of  me¬ 
lody  is  not  given  to  the  most  gorgeously 
appareled  birds,  has  no  exception  in  the 
case  of  humming-birds.  They  are  not 
altogether  denied  the  power  of  song,  but 
this,  at  the  best,  is  only  a  kind  of  queru¬ 
lous  warble,  possessing  little  variety, 
while  the  majority  only  utter  a  monoto¬ 
nous  chirp.  I.>es8on,  who  studied  the 
habits  of  humming-birds  very  closely,  says 
that  when  flying  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  their  cry,  which  he  likens  to  the  syl¬ 
lables  thv  tire.,  articulated  wdth  more  or 
less  force,  is  excited.  Most  frequently, 
he  adds,  they  are  completely  dumb,  and 
he  has  passed  whole  hours  observing 
them  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  without 
having  heard  the  slightest  sound  proceed 
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from  them.  There  is,  however,  one  sp(*- 
cies  inhabiting  Jamaica,  known  as  the 
Vervain  humming-bird,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Go.sse,  is  the  only  one  th.at  has  a 
real  song.  This  gentleman  states  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  this  bird  in  the  spring  to 
sit  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  mango 
soon  after  sunrise,  and  to  warble  in  a 
sweet  but  very  weak  manner  a  continuous 
melody  for  ten  minutes  at  a  lime. 

But  as  winged  gems  of  unsurpassed 
glory  do  humming-birds  claim  our  admi¬ 
ration.  On  them  the  great  Creator  ha.s 
bestowed  the  gift  of  rare  and  wondrous 
beauty,  clothing  them  in  colors  that  can 
only  be  rivaled  by  emeralds  and  rubles, 
topazes  and  sapphires.  For  gorgeous  and 
lovely  as  are  the  admirably  jtreserved 
specimens  in  Mr.  Gould's  collectiim,  they 
fall  far  short  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  of  living  birds.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious,  for  the  sides  of  the  lamina?,  or  fibers, 
of  each  feather  being  of  different  color 
from  the  surface,  change  when  seen  in  a 
front  or  oblique  direction ;  and  as  each 
lamina,  or  fiber,  turns  upon  the  axis  of 
the  quill,  the  least  motion,  when  living, 
causes  the  feathers  to  change  suddenly  to 
the  most  opposite  hues.  The  luminous 
character  of  the  plumage  of  humming¬ 
birds  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  and  still  remains  without  any 
very  satisfactory  solution.  Lesson  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  brilliant  hues  .are  derived 
from  some  elements  contained  in  the 
blood  .and  elaborated  in  the  circulation. 
Audebert  considered  the  chaugeableness 
to  be  due  to  the  organiz.ation  of  the  feath¬ 
ers,  which,  performing  the  part  of  re¬ 
flectors,  cause  ruby  hues  to  pass  fi-om 
reddish  orange  to  a  crimson  reddish 
black,  and  .ag.ain  from  black  to  emerald, 
ruby,  crimson,  or  flame  color.  Desirous 
of  having  this  subject  investigated  in  all 
its  bearings,  Mr.  Gould  placed  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  a  humming-bird  rem.arkable  for 
their  brilli.ant  color  when  viewed  in  one 
direction  only,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Davy. 
This  gentleman  writes : 

“I  have  examined  the  feathers  of  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  you  sent  me  under  a  microscope ;  the 
re.sult  is,  that  those  feathers  in  which  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  most  strongly  marked  are  membra¬ 
nous,  terminating  in  pointed  filaments,  set  on 
obliquely,  so  that,  looking  from  the  head,  eacli 
feather  is  only  partially  seen.” 

Another  gentlem.an  to  whom  Mr.  Gould 
submitted  some  feathers,  states : 
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There  are  two, optical  principles  only  which 
1  can  see  to  be  any  way  concerned  in  such  an 
effect:  one  is  the  cause  of  the  play  of  colors  in 
inother-of  pearl,  which  Brewster  proved  to  arise 
from  very  fine  striated  rulings,  the  distance 
between  parallel  lines  not  being  greater  than 
from  the  ten  thousandth  to  the  one  hundred 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  other  optical 
principle,  which  I  think,  however,  to  be  the 
most  likely  to  produce  the  effect  in  the  case  of 
feathers,  is  the  influence  of  thin  plates.” 

These  explanations  are  not,  it  must  be 
pranlod,  very  satisfactory,  and  probably 
the  solution,  as  Mr.  Gould  observes,  still 
remains  to  be  given. 

We  have  now  glanced  rapidly  at  the 
leading  characteristics  of  these  most 
charming  birds  ;  the  tiniest  of  their  race  ; 
maxime  miranda  in  minimis  may  be 
truly  applied  to  them.  No  wonder  that 
our  great  ornithologist  should  have  made 


them  his  special  study,  nor  that  he  should 
have  entleavored  to  make  their  wondrons 
beauty  better  known.  How  well  he  has 
succeeded  will  be  a}>pnrent  by  an  examU 
nation  of  the  fivo  stately  folio  volumes  in 
which  he  has  figured  the  numerous  vari* 
eties.  Each  plate  is  remarkable  for  truth¬ 
ful  drawing,  beauty  of  design,  and  the 
brilliant  and  exquisite  coloring  of  the 
birds  and  plants  and  flowers  resorted  to 
by  them.  The  latter  alone  are,  as  we  have 
observed,  not  only  charming  artistic  com¬ 
positions,  but  also  valuable  for  their  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
copied  from  the  Botanical  MatfazitiA, 
published  by  Mr.  Ueeve.  Altogether; 
we  consider  this  publication  to  be  Mr, 
Gould’s  magnum  opus  ;  and  we  strongly 
recommend  all  who  can  afford  the  cost  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  work. 

C.  R.  W. 


From  ChamSeri’f  Journal. 
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Sklenography  bids  fair  to  take  its 
place  among  arts  as  well  as  sciences. 
Professor  J.  Phillips  of  Oxford  ha.s  sub¬ 
mitted  a  scheme  to  the  Royal  Society  for 
taking  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  moon 
by  what  he  calls  “eye -drawing.”  He  would 
have  different  observers  devote  themselves 
to  different  portions,  working  diligently 
thereat  until  correct  delineations  of  every 
])art  of  the  lunar  surface  in  all  the  phases 
had  been  taken.  Those  who  know  Profes¬ 
sor  Phillips  are  aware  that  he  has  already 
made  a  remarkable  drawing  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  known  to  astronomers  as  Gassendi., 
and  that  he  possesses  singular  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  suggested  course  of  observa¬ 
tions.  lie  purposes  to  apply  himself  to 
the  work  for  two  years,  aided  by  an  ex¬ 
cellent  telescope,  in  the  hope  that  other 
observers  will  be  ready  to  carry  it  on. 
'fhere  will  be  one  ready,  namely,  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  whose  photographs 
of  the  moon  may  be  ranked  among  the 
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highest  triumphs  of  the  photographic  art. 
When  he  first  began,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
seconds  were  required  to  take  an  image 
of  the  moon ;  now,  such  is  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  chemical  appliances,  that 
he  can  get  a  satisfactory  image  in  one 
second.  Even  thus,  pictures  of  the  moon 
are  far  from  perfect,  but  judging  from  the 
future  by  the  past,  photography  will  su¬ 
persede  Professor  Phillips’s  eye-drawing 
before  the  two  years  are  over.  As  the 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Society  8.aid 
at  their  last  anniversary  meeting  on  plac¬ 
ing  the  Society’s  gold  medal  in  Mr.  De  la 
Rue’s  hands,  “  he  had  brought  to  light 
details  of  dykes,  and  terraces,  and  fur¬ 
rows,  and  undulations  on  the  lunar  sur¬ 
face,  of  which  no  certain  knowledge  had 
previously  existed.” 

From  an  interesting  paper  on  the  late- 
great  solar  eclipse,  read  before  the  Royal 
^ciety  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  we  learn  that 
he  has  been  as  successful  with  solar  as. 
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with  lunar  photography.  One  of  his  he¬ 
liographs  (sun-pictnres)  is  thirty-six  inches 
diameter.  By  taking  images  a  few  hours 
apart,  it  is  possible  to  examine  them  with 
the  stereoscope,  and  get  thereby  a  more  ' 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sun  than  we 
have  hitherto  had,  especially  as  regards 
inequalities  of  aspect.  It  appears  to  be 
certain  that  the  faculte  occupy  the  high¬ 
est  regions  of  the  sun’s  photosphere,  for 
they  have  been  seen  sailing  far  above  the 
spots  and  pennmbr.a.  Mr.  De  la  Hue  has 
added  to  his  admirable  collection  of  astro¬ 
nomical  portraits — we  mentioned  that  of 
Mars  a  short  time  since — an  engraving  of 
the  last  great  comet,  which  equals  the 
preceding  portraits  in  beauty  and  effect. 
It  is  indeed  excellent. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Bunsen  and 
Kirchoff’s  experiments  in  spectrum-anal¬ 
ysis  were  received  has  not  subsided  ;  and  I 
not  a  mouth  passes  without  some  further  I 
enlargement  of  the  theory  and  practice  I 
of  this  interesting  method  of  chemical  j 
.and  optical  investigation.  The  conse-  { 
quence  is,  that  first  conclusions  have  to 
be  modified  or  altogether  abandoned,  and 
that  those  experimentalists  who  thought 
w’e  were  immediately  to  discover  and  de- ! 
termine  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun  and  its  atmosphere,  are  now  mcade  j 
aware  that  severe  labor  and  logical  in-  j 
duction  are  as  essential  in  using  the  spec- 1 
tram-analysis,  as  in  any  other  process  of  j 
human  invention  for  the  discovery  of  na-  i 
tural  knowledge.  31.  Fizeau,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  physicist  ranks  among  the  high¬ 
est,  finds  that  in  burning  sodium  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  intense  homogeneous  light,  the  I 
line  in  the  spectrum  which  appears  lumi¬ 
nous  when  soda  is  burned,  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  black  on  a  bright  ground.  In  fact, 
the  Avhole  of  the  spectrum  rays  from  the 
led  to  the  violet  are  luminous  excepting 
the  black  line  in  question.  This  observa¬ 
tion  opens  a  wider  field  of  inquiry,  and  en¬ 
joins  caution.  Meanwhile,  those  who  wish 
to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  already  done  in  this  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence,  will  find  it  in  a  book  just  published 
T>y  Messrs.  Macmillan,  containing  Profes- 
:sor  Roscoe’s  translation  of  KirchofTs  lie- 
searches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  the 
Spectra  of  the  Chemicoil  Elements.  In 
.addition  to  the  two  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  title,  the  book  treats  of  the  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  8j>ectra  of  colored  flames  ;  the 
icheiuical  constitution  of  the  solar  atmos- 
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phere,  and  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun.  Professor  Kirchoff  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  experimenting  on  the  polansuition 
of  light  emitted  from  the  sun,  sufticient 
account  has  not  been  taken  of  the  as¬ 
sumed  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  is 
mainly  liquid,  forming  seas  in  continual 
motion.  “  That  such  motions  should  occur 
in  the  solar  oceans,”  he  says,  “  seems  any 
thing  but  improbable  w’hen  we  consider 
the  enormous  changes  of  temperature  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  the 
force  of  the  currents  which,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  must  be  produced.” 

Naturalists  and  physiologists  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  hatching  of  eggs 
by  the  python  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
because  it  appears  that  here,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  physio¬ 
logical  fact  occurs  which  they  are  quite 
unable  to  explain.  This  fact  Ls  the  sur¬ 
prising  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
great  snake,  a  cold-blooded  animal,  during 
the  process  of  incubation,  simultaneously 
with  entire  abstinence  from  food,  and  an 
unaccelerated  circulation.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  they  will  probably  have  the 
means  of  investigating ;  for  as  Ave  hear, 
the  five-score  young  Pythons  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  up  in  the  Scame  cage  with 
their  parents,  and  of  these  some  will  per¬ 
haps  he  spared  for  experimental  researeh. 
It  will  be  a  novelty  to  many  specta¬ 
tors  to  see  how  snakelings  behave  them¬ 
selves. — Mr.  Durham  hits  been  trying  to 
discover  what  takes  place  in  the  brain 
during  sleep,  as  he  explained  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  lie 
bored  holes  in  dogs’  skulls,  and  insefted 
a  piece  of  glass  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
observations,  and  noticed  that  the  brain 
becomes  pale  during  sleep,  owing  to  the 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
through  it,  and  that  on  waking  or  under 
the  influence  of  an  emotion,  it  becomes 
flushed  or  red  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  excitement.  Hence,  for  repose  of  the 
brain  and  healthful  sleep,  the  blood  must 
cease  to  circulate  actively  through  it ;  and 
to  insure  this  result,  there  must  be  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  anxiety,  and  of  keen,  long-con¬ 
tinued  excitement.  Wo  see,  in  the  case 
of  fever-patients,  how  the  continued  quick 
circulation  through  the  brain  occasions 
long  periods  of  sleeplessness.  Those  read¬ 
ers  who  wish  for  more  information  on  this 
subject  that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  lecture, 
should  consult  The  PhUo^ophy  of  Sleep, 
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published  many  years  ago  by  Robert  Jilac- 
iiisli,  in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
subject  are  discussed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ethnological 
Society,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Earl,  he  describes 
mounds  of  cockles  found  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  the  formation  of  which  he  as- 
cjibes  to  an  ancient  diminutive  negro 
race,  whose  representatives  still  exist  in 
the  scattered  families  of  the  Semangs. 
The  size  of  these  mounds  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  them  con¬ 
tains  twenty  thousand  tons  of  shells,  con¬ 
creted  together  by  carbonate  of  lime  act¬ 
ing  through  long  ages.  The  Chinese,  who 
burn  these  shells  to  make  lime,  have  dug 
away  two  thousand  tons  from  the  heap 
above  mentioned,  and  made  an  excava¬ 
tion  twenty-five  feet  deep.  In  such  enor¬ 
mous  quantities,  Mr.  Earl  sees  evidence 
of  a  numerous  population. — A  rumor  has 
l>ecn  heard  of  the  discovery  of  another 
“  ruined  city  ”  in  Gu.atemala,  which,  for 
extent  ajid  magnificence  surpasses  all  as 
yet  known  in  Central  America.  Here, 
.again,  the  question  of  an  e.xtinct  civiliza¬ 
tion  arises.  In  another  paper  that  came 
before  the  Ethnological  Society,  it  was 
shown  on  philological  grounds  tliut  those 
mysterious  American  antiquities  were  the 
w'ork  of  the  Aztec  race.  Mr.  Oliver  in 
his  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
argued  that  America  was  peopled  by 
tribes  passing  from  west  to  east  across 
the  neck  of  land  that  once  traversed  Behr¬ 
ing’s  Strait,  that  plants  and  .animals  mi¬ 
grated  by  the  same  path,  and  concluded 
W  stating  that,  “  taking  all  the  evidence 
into  consideration,  the  probability  is  far 
greater  in  favor  of  an  Asiatic  migi-ation 
than  by  an  Atlantic  continent,  and  every 
point  in  our  knowledge  confirms  this 
view'.” 

We  all  know  the  large  sum  which  we 
liave  to  pay  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  army ;  it  is  a  prodigious  burden. 
It  is  some  compensation,  however, .  to 
know  that  some  of  the  recent  increase  is 
not  in  vain  ;  for,  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  sanitary  j)oint  of  view,  w'e  find, 
on  comp.arison  of  the  six  years  ending 
with  1600,  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  former  six.  The  deaths  among  the 
household  troops  are  reduced  from  four- 
teen  in  the  one  thousand  to  five  ;  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  line,  from  fifteen  to  six  ;  in 
the  royal  artillery,  from  fifteen  to  seven ; 
in  the  foot-guards,  from  twenty-one  to 
nine  ;  in  the  infantry,  from  seventeen  to 
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eight.  At  Gibraltiir  the  rate  has  fallen 
from  twenty-two  to  nine  ;  in  Canada,  from 
twenty  to  ten ;  in  Ceylon,  from  seventy- 
four  to  twenty-seven  ;  and  in  Jamaica, 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to 
seventeen.  Clearly,  the  army  is  better 
cared  for  than  it  u.sed  to  be. 

Among  inventions  recently  submitted 
to  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Philadelphia, 
we  notice  a  patent  universal  square  which 
combines  the  try-square,  the  miter,  the 
T-square,  the  center-square  for  finding 
the  center  of  a  circle,  and  the  graduated 
rule.  Another  is  a  detector-clock,  which 
by  the  absence  of  certain  marks,  infallibly 
betrays  a  watchman  who  fors.akes  his 
])ost.  Another  is  a  machine  which  makes 
envelopes  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
a  divy.  Some  American  inventors,  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  remarkable  properties  of  hy¬ 
drated  silica,  are  calling  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  to  use  this  inde¬ 
structible  substance  in  the  construction 
of  forts,  and  public  works. — We  noticed, 
a  year  since,  M.  Deville’s  ingenious  meth¬ 
od  for  melting  and  casting  platinum  in 
large  masses  :  it  appears  th.at  a  somewhat 
similar  method  has  been  practiced  for 
several  years  in  New-Yoik  in  preparing 
the  metal  on  a  large  scale  for  commercial 
purposes. — In  Ohio,  one  Mr.  Watson  has 
invented  a  machine  for  draining  land, 
which  seems  entirely  to  dispense  w'ith 
hand-labor.  He  fixes  a  cutter  to  the 
plowshare,  which  cuts  down  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth  in  the  subsoil,  and  forms  a 
proper  channel  for  the  flow  of  w<ater. 
Beside  this,  the  plow  carries  a  hopper 
filled  with  hydraulic  cement :  this  cement 
flows  downw.ard  while  the  implement  is 
in  motion,  into  a  spiral  conical  trowel, 
which,  moving  slowly  round,  leaves  be¬ 
hind  a  complete  tube,  which  requires  but 
a  few  hours’  drying  to  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  drain.  With  such  a  machine  as  this, 
the  reclamation  of  new  lands  ought  to 
proceed  rapidly. — In  California,  ingenuity 
finds  scope  ;  for  Mr.  Cole  has  there  shown 
that  a  loc(<motive  may  be  made  to  supply 
the  steam  for  the  turning  of  its  own  turn¬ 
table.  A  pipe  from  the  steam-chamber 
to  thq  cylinders,  W'hich  impart  motion  to 
the  working-gear  of  the  turn-table,  suf¬ 
fices  for  the  operation. 

Brother  Jonathan  has  given  the  world 
a  lesson  at  his  own  cost  in  demonstratic^ 
of  what  can  be  done  with  iron  plated 
shij.>s  in  action.  While  wo  have  been 
expending  hundreds  of  thousands  sterling 
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in  building  Warriors,  and  in  elaborate 
scientific  ex|M3riinent6  at  Shoebiirynesg, 
lie  with  his  rough  and  ready  practice  has 
fenced  ope  of  his  frigates  with  a  gable  of 
“  rail-iron,”  which  sank  a  heavy  wooden 
frigate  by  jamming  in  her  sides;  and 
built  a  battery  with  sides  of  “  white  oak” 
three  feet  thick,  covered  outside  with  six- 
inoh-iron,  and  inside  with  thin  iron  plate. 
If  trustworthy  reports  of  the  results  of  the 
action  can  be  obtained,  naval  engineers 
and  architects  will  have  important  data 
for  their  guidance.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
matter  for  consideration  in  a  recent  ex¬ 
periment  at  Shoebnryne>8,  which  was  nn- 
dertaken  to  ascertain  whether  a  thick- 
sided  iron  ship  could  be  depended  on 
without  an  inner  support  of  wood.  The 
decay  of  wood  is  so  rapid  wlien  in  con¬ 
tact  with  iron  that  it  is  said  the  Warrior 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re¬ 
built  every  seven  years,  a  prospect  by  no 
means  encouraging  for  payers  of  income- 
tax.  Hence  the  desire  to  try  whether 
iron  alone  will  suffice.  Judging  from  the 
experiment  above  mentioned,  it  will  not, 
for  the  massive  plates  were  all  loosened 
from  the  bolts  after  five  or  six  shots.  A 
few  shots  more,  and  the  target  would 
have  tumbled  to  pieces.  A  suggestion 
has  since  been  maiie  that  the  wood  of 
such  a  ship  as  the  Warrior  might  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  placing  between  it  and  the  iron 
plates  a  fibrous  layer,  three  inches  thick, 
of  ooir,  or  of  the  Urtica  nivea,  a  plant 
which  India  produces  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  to  some 
readers  to  learn  that  tlie  Danube  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  now  and  then  been 
mentioned  in  newspapers,  is  a  working 
fact.  They  have  been  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  great  river,  so  as  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  vast  corn-growing 
countries  that  border  it.  In  time  of 
flood,  the  Danube  pours  six  hundred 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  solid  matter — 
diluvial  detritus,  as  the  engineers  call  it 
— into  the  Black  Sea  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  at  other  times  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  yards.  As  a  consequence, 
shoals  are  numerous,  and  at  the  Sulina 
mouth,  (the  one  most  frequented,)  the 
depth  of  water  was  rarely  more  than 
nine  feet  on  the  bar.  Vessels  could  only 
emss  it  by  being  lightened  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  much  vexatious  delay.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  works  were 
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begun  in  1858,  under  direction  of  Mr.  C. 
A.  Hartley,  chief  engineer,  to  improve 
the  Siilina  month.  As  he  informs  ns  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  the  course  of  thirty- 
seven  months  two  piers  were  built,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  channel,  comprising  a  • 
total  length  of  seventy-six  hundred  and 
thirty  one  feet,  in  which  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  piles  were  used,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  stone,  the  latter 
brought  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
The  results  are  satisfactory,  for  the  bar  h.as 
been  washed  away,  and  the  channel  is  now 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  five 
hundred  feet  wide ;  and  it  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  at  a  cost  “  not  exceeding  the 
sum  that  has  been  paid  in  one  year  only 
for  lightening  vessels  over  tl»e  bar.” 

A  rumor  has  been  heard  that  the  Fede¬ 
ral  government  at  Washington  are  so  de¬ 
sirous  for  quick  communication  with  Eng¬ 
land,  that  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
a  large  8h.are  in  an  attempt  to  lay  down 
another  Atlantic  cable.  That  such  a 
communication  will  be  established  some 
day,  no  one  doubts  w’ho  is  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  ;  but  whether  the  art  of 
preparing  and  sinking  a  telegraph  cable 
is  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  so  great  a  length  of  wire,  is  a 
question — a  question  soon  to  be  solved,  if 
we  judge  of  the  past  progress  of  electro¬ 
telegraphy  ;  as  a  proof  that  they  have  an 
eye  upon  the  West  as  well  as  upon  the 
East,  Congress  have  voted  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  surveying  a  tele¬ 
graph  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Amoor  river,  which  is  to  be  carried 
along  the  land  as  far  as  Behring’s  Strait, 
and  there  cross  from  island  to  island  to 
the  Asiatic  continent.  As  the  llussian 
government  is  to  construct  a  line  from 
Moscow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor, 
New-York  and  Petersburg  will  be  able 
to  communicate  when  all  the  proposed 
works  shall  be  complete. 

It  was  in  1837  that  Cook  and  Wheat¬ 
stone  took  out  their  p.atents ;  the  first 
electric  telegraph  was  established  in 
1889;  and  now  we  have  in  the  United 
Kingdom  fourteen  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  telegraph.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  nearly  fifty  thons-and 
miles  ill  the  States  of  North-Aincrica. 
The  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  Red 
Sea  line  may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  hope¬ 
ful  significance  :  already  our  Indian  tele- 
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•^rams  come  earlier.  The  next  news  will 
probably  be  th.at  the  line  is  repaired  as  far 
as  Aden ;  and  after  that,  by  means  of  the 
coast-line  to  Kurrachee,  the  swift  mes- 
.sages  will  be  flashed  without  interruption 
from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  readers  of 
the  morning  papers  will  read  every  yes¬ 
terday’s  news  from  the  far  East.  It  ap- 
]>ear8,  moreover,  by  late  acrrounta  from 
Egypt,  that,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  failure. 


an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  extend  a 
line  from  Lower  into  U|>per  Egypt, 
w’hence  it  would  be  carried  acivjss  the 
desert  to  the  mouth  of  the  lied  Sea. 
The  pacha  approves  the  scheme,  and  is 
to  keep  the  Arabs  from  injuring  the 
wire ;  and  thus  we  may  hope  that  our 
sole  reliance  will  not  alw’ays  be  upon  a 
single  cable  resting  on  the  rocky  and 
rugged  bottom  of  a  dangerous  sea. 
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Our  Atneric.an  cousins  pride  themselves 
t)n  going  ahead ;  but  they  have  something 
yet  to  learn  from  the  folk  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  It  will  be  time  ft)r  them  to 
boast  their  superiority  whenever  their 
Government  can  raise,  as  readily  as  onrs  | 
is  now  doing,  some  twenty-eight  millions 
a  year  in  taxes  for  the  nation.al  defense 
alone.  It  sounds  an  awful  sum  to  pay  for 
insurance  against  perils  that  may  never 
.‘ussail  us;  but  John  Bull,  being  rich  .and 
]>rudent,  yields  himself  to  his  fate  with  a 
growl  or  two  of  resolute  good  will,  and 
snatches  a  sip  of  doubtful  comfort  in 
wondering  which  of  his  neighbors  would 
bear  so  he.avy  a  burden  without  breaking 
down.  For,  look  at  it  in  what  w.ay  we 
will,  it  is  a  burden  which  only  a  strong 
sense  of  urgent  need  and  a  wise  regard 
for  the  national  well-being,  would  enable 
the  richest,  boldest,  and  proudest  people 
in  the  world  to  keep  on  bearing  with 
hardly  a  murmur  from  year  to  year. 

That  the  n.ational  outlay  for  defensive 
purposes  in  times  of  outward  peace  should 
amount  to  some  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
yearly  revenue,  and  to  very  nearly  two  | 
thirds  of  the  money  yearly  required  for  ] 
keeping  the  state-machinery  in  working  j 
trim,  is  a  m.atter  for  Englishmen  to  think  i 
quietly  over  at  odd  hours,  taking  care,  of  j 
course,  not  to  shirk  the  difiiculties  bcTore  | 
them  by  jumping  to  the  lame  conclusion  i 
long  since  accepted  by  the  Manchester  I 


school.  Let  them  also  remember  that  thi.s 
huge  outlay  has  steadily  risen  from  time  to 
tjme,  like  the  price  of  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  a  flourishing  town,  until  the 
mere  flea-bite  of  seventy  years  ago  has 
swollen  into  a  lump  of  portentous  size 
and  inveterate  hardness.  It  was  not  mere 
talking  from  the  purpose  when  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis  traced  the  growth  of 
our  army  estimates  since  the  first  year 
of  the  great  French  Kevolution.  In  1789 
the  cost  of  our  soldiery  for  the  two  islands 
fell  short  of  three  millions,  for  an  army  of 
forty-three  thousand  men.  After  the  close 
of  the  French  war.  Great  Britain  paid  on 
the  average  nearly  ten  millions  a  year  for 
a  peitoe  establishment  of  about  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  troops.  About  1832,  indeed,  the 
outlay  had  fallen  to  eight  millions  and  a 
quarter,  for  an  army  of  ninety-seven  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  men. 
But  in  1852,  with  a  Saviour  of  Order  on 
the  French  throne,  we  were  keeping  up  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  on  .an  outlay  of  nine  millions  and 
tw’onty-one  thousand  pounds.  Then  came 
tlic  Uussian  war,  with  its  unpleasant  re¬ 
velations  of  p.ost  shortcoming,  and  after 
the  war  there  came  on  us  a  fear  of  our 
late  allies,  and  the  need  of  making  im¬ 
provements  in  our  W'arlike  weapons ;  so 
that  we  find  ourselves  paying  over  fifteen 
millions  and  a  quarter  for  a  peace  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
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sand  men.  And  this  does  not  include  a  | 
round  million  for  the  militia.  Thus,  in  a  j 
{x>pulation  twofold  what  it  was  seventy  j 
years  since,  our  military  outlay  has  risen  i 
five-fold,  and  the  numl)er8  of  onr  army  | 
between  three  and  four-fold ;  while  for ! 
every  soldier,  who,  in  1789,  cost  us  an  j 
average  of  eighty  pounds  a  ye.ar,  we  have  | 
now  the  plca.sure  of  paying  a  trifle  less  ' 
than  a  hundred  and  tifleeii  pounds.  Of 
this  difterenee,  some  part  must  of  course  ' 
be  ascribed  to  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
the  remainder  fairly  represents  the  im¬ 
provement  which  late  years  have  brought 
about  in  the  arming,  training,  clothing, 
and  general  management  of  our  troops. 
What  with  the  increased  strength  of  our 
land  forces,  and  the  increase<l  efforts  re¬ 
cently  made  to  bring  them  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  efficiency,  by  ine.ans  of  standing 
camps, improved  fire-arms,governmont  fac¬ 
tories,  a  well-organized  staff,  and  so  forth, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  on  the  whole 
our  soldieriug  is  done  for  us  at  a  rate  as 
cheap  as  reasonable  men  could  well  de¬ 
sire.  If  Great  Britain  must  keep  up  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tliou- 
sand  regulars,  besides  militia  and  volun¬ 
teers,  and  the  eighty  thousand  troops  in 
India,  maintained  at  India’s  cost,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  within  a  few 
]»onnds  here  and  there,  the  public  money 
is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

Half  of  the  five  millions  added  to  our  1 
army  estimates  since  the  l{»isvian  war  may 
be  ascribed  either  to  the  shortcomings  of 
former  days,  or  to  new  discoveries  and  ' 
improvements  in  warlike  engineering. 
Lord  Herbert  die<i  too  soon  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  but  not  before  he  had  established  or 
set  in  motion  a  series  of  reforms,  for 
which  every  true  soldier  will  bless  his 
memory.  To  him  beyond  all  others  our 
army  owes  whatever  has  lately  been  done 
for  its  better  health,  comfort,  efficiency, 
and  moral  teaching — whatever,  in  short, 
was  overlooked,  or  scouted,  or  kept  out 
of  sight  in  the  days  when  sanitary  science 
was  hardly  out  of  its  shell,  and  a  cry  for 
retrenchment  raised  by  a  few  well-mean¬ 
ing  Uadicals  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
frightened  the  boldest  friends  of  army 
reform.  There  is  a  world  of  eloquence 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  death-rate  for 
Htddiers  in  (he  United  Kingdom  has  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years  fallen  from  twenty- 
one  per  Uiousand  in  the  Guards,  to  nine  ; 
from  fifteen  per  thousand  in  the  cavalry. 
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to  six ;  from  fifteen  in  the  artillery,  to 
seven;  and  from  seventeen  in  the  infantry, 
to  eight.  In  some  foreign  stations  the 
proportionate  improvement  has  been  yet 
greater.  For  twenty-seven  who  once  died 
yearly  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  there  now 
die  nine  out  of  a  thousand  ;  in  Ceylon  the 
deaths  have  dwindled  from  seventy-four 
to  twenty-seven  ;  in  Bermuda,  from  thirty- 
five  to  eleven  ;  in  Jamaica,  from  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  to  seventeen.  If  the  good 
already  done  has  cost  the  n.ation  something 
in  the  way  of  building  new  barracks  or  en¬ 
larging  old  ones,  of  maintaining  an  effi¬ 
cient  medic.al  staff,  of  thoroughly  remo¬ 
deling  the  hospital  .and  commissariat  ser¬ 
vices,  of  forming  camps  of  exercise,  schools 
!  of  musketry,  soldiers’  reading  -  rooms, 

!  baths,  schools,  and  gardens,  let  us  be 
thankful  that  our  money  has  been  so  well 
bestowed,  and  that  the  British  soldier  has 
been  rescued  not  a  whit  too  soon  from 
the  wretchcdne.ss  and  the  corruption,  bo- 
j  dily  and  mental,  to  which  he  had  so  long 
■  been  given  over. 

Nor  has  it  cost  us  a  trifle  to  make  time¬ 
ly  use  of  the  improvements  which  our 
men  of  skill  have  from  time  to  time  been 
developing  in  our  engines  of  war.  To  our 
own  thinking,  it  may  still  be  doubtful 
whether  the  new  guns  and  rifles  should 
wholly  displace  the  old  smoothbores  and 
Brown  Besses;  but  good  judges  and  high 
officials  have  thought  otherwise,  and  so 
the  gun-foundries  and  small-arms  facto¬ 
ries,  public  and  private,  have  been  work¬ 
ing  merrily  for  some  time  past  to  fit  out 
our  fleets  and  armies  and  fortresses  with 
ever  so  many  thousands  of  Enfield  rifles 
and  Armstrong  guns.  The  expense  thus 
entailed  on  the  country  h.a",  according  to 
Sir  G.  Lewis,  been  lessened  rather  tnan 
increased  by  a  division  of  the  work  be¬ 
tween  private  manufacturers  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  workshops  at  Woolwich  and  En¬ 
field.  We  trust  sincerely  th.at  he  is  right, 

!  though  the  tales  that  every  one  has  heard 
of  business  bungled  in  government  dock¬ 
yards,  are  not  of  a  kind  to  encourage 
rash  hopes.  Properly  overseen,  however, 
government  work  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
j  be  the  better  done  of  the  two,  and  the 
check  to  extravagance  supplied  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  charges  for  similar  work 
done  elsewhere,  should  tell  in  favor  of  its 
i  actual  cheajmess.  Then  again,  what  cer- 
t.nin  proof  is  there  that  these  new  Arm- 
I  strong  guns,  which  cost  so  much  in  the 
’  making,  do,  indeeil,  for  general  purpo.ses. 
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surpass  guns  of  any  other  pattern  hith¬ 
erto  tried  or  projected  ?  After  all  the 
costly  experiments  of  lato  years,  Imve  we 
got  the  most  useful  weapon  we  could  for 
our  money ;  or  is  it  true  that  a  little  less 
haste,  a  little  more  openness  to  outside  of¬ 
fers,  would  have  insured  us  something  less 
provocative  of  unfriendly  comments  from 
many  different  quarters?  Surely,  it  is 
not  so  hard  to  invent  a  fire-arm,  wliether 
gun  or  rifle,  which  shall  answer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  at  least  one  generation.  Already 
a  notion  seems  to  be  going  abroad  that 
our  Enfield  rifles  are  unequal  to  the  work 
required  of  them.  As  for  the  Armstrong 
guns,  the  controversy  which  began  before 
the  last  Chinese  war,  shows  little  sign  of 
dying  away,  though  their  inventor  not 
long  ago  made  out  so  clear  a  case  in  his 
favor,  that  every  one  declared  him  con¬ 
queror,  until  the  next  shot  fired  from 
the  other  side  seemed  to  blow  some  of 
his  best  defenses  into  the  air.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  gunnery  swallow  up  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  precious  pounds,  and  it  is  rather 
disheartening  to  think  that  so  m.any  tons 
of  good  gunpowder  are  yearly  fired  away,  ] 
with  so  sm.*Ul  a  residue  of  proven  and 
practical  good  to  the  public.  Of  course, 
if  the  Whitworth  guns  are  a  failure,  tliere 
would  still  be  thousands  to  believe  in  their 
efficiency ;  but  how  is  it  that  the  voices 
against  Sir  W.  Armstrong  arc  still  so 
many,  and  that  Ins  rival  is  still  allowed  to 
make  bootless  experiments  at  the  public 
cost  ?  Either  the  government  are  ex¬ 
travagantly  courteous  to  a  baffled  pro¬ 
jector,  or  their  countemince  of  the  more 
successful  one  rests  on  no  strong  ground¬ 
work  of  rational  trust. 

Out  of  the  large  amount  paid  away  for 
warlike  stores,  w’orkshops,  workmen’s 
wages,  at  le.ast  a  million  should  in  fact 
be  wi  ilten  off  to  the  account  of  our  naval 
estimates;  the  War  Office  now  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  Ordnance  Hoard. 
Another  item  of  two  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  pounds  expresses  the  yearly 
cost  of  that  volunteer  army  which  sprang 
into  being  hardly  three  years  ago,  and 
already  numbers  not  far  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  Here,  at  Ic.ast,  is  an 
outlays  which  very  few  Englishmen  are 
like  to  grudge.  For  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  tutu  disbursed  on  account  of  our 
militia,  for  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  five  mil¬ 
lions  laid  out  on  the  mere  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  our  regular  troops,  we  have  the 
means  of  keeping  together  at  least  a  hun¬ 


dred  ami  fifty  thousand  good  men  and 
true,  already  by  fit  judges  pronounced 
worthy  to  form  up  beside  their  copirades 
of  the  line.  If  with  tluat  sum,  or  even 
twice  as  much,  a  volunteer  array  of  that 
size  can  always  be  held  ready  for  any 
need,  however  sudden  or  serious,  few 
people,  we  think,  would  pause  to  quibble 
about  mere  names,  or  to  ask  why  volun¬ 
teers  should  look  to  the  state  for  help 
and  guidance  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
general  control.  As  long  as  they  show 
power  to  help  themselves,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  state  should  not  help  them  in 
all  practicable  ways.  If  the  movement 
so  promisingly  begun  should  ere  long  he 
doomed  to  die  away  with  the  gradual 
wearing  out  of  the  first  set  of  uniforms, 
or  to  full  asunder  through  squabbles 
among  its  leaders,  England  would  at 
once  lose  the  ground  she  has  recently 
gained  back  in  the  regards  of  foreign  ri¬ 
vals,  or  have  largely  to  increase  her  regu¬ 
lar  army,  at  a  cost  of  many  millions, 
which  even  she  could  ill  spare.  But  in 
such  a  likelihood  we  can  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  believe.  There  is  heart  enough  in 
the  movement  to  carry  it  over  M-orse 
reefs  than  a  i)arty  quarrel,  or  a  difficulty 
about  new  clothing.  The  drill-ground 
and  the  butts  have  gained  too  deep  a 
hold  on  the  popular  feeling  to  warrant 
the  fear  of  their  being  lightly  forsaken  by 
the  bulk  of  their  present  votaries.  A 
few  careless  or  <liseontented  members 
may  tail  oft'  here  and  there ;  a  few  weak 
companies  be  broken  up  ;  new  members 
may  not  enroll  themselves  quite  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  heretofore;  but,  unless  the 
spirit  of  our  fathers  has  gone  out  from 
among  their  children,  we  may  surely 
count  on  maintaining,  in  time  of  peace,  n 
volunteer  force  of  little  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  trained  soldiers. 
Whatever  government  can  fairly  do  to 
make  that  force  as  efficient  as  it  certaiidy 
might  be  made,  no  fear  of  ])rofessionul 
clamor  should  deter  it  from  doing.  Only 
let  the  volunteer  system  have  a  fair  tri.n), 
and  a  few  years  hence  we  may  find  it 
possible  to  knock  some  millions  at  least 
oflf  our  army  estimates. 

For,  bo  the  money  well  spent  or  not, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  a  year  is  a  sum 
which  all  tax-payers  would  like  to  cut 
down,  if  they  could  but  see  the  right 
way  how.  John  Bull  is  a  very  Issacliar 
for  patience,  and,  like  all  w’ho  have  much 
to  lose,  will  pay  well  for  the  means  of 
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snflRcient  self-defense ;  but  he  would  ra¬ 
ttier  not  keep  more  policemen  about  his 
preruises  tlian  the  times  and  his  own 
sense  of  duty  seem  to  demand.  While 
learning  to  set  a  just  value  upon  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  services,  he  can  not  blind  himself  to 
the  good  things  already  foreshadowed  in 
the  growth  of  another  body  capable  of 
rendering  no  small  or  limited  service  on 
intinitely  lower  terms.  If  we  could  only 
insure  the  permanent  aid  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  skilled  volunteers,  well 
officered  and  bound  together  by  ceilain 
uniform  rules  of  discipline  .and  conduct, 
we  might  safely  venture,  a  few  years 
hence,  to  strike  off  from  our  Mrm\  rolls 
some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  re¬ 
presented,  in  hard  coin,  by  three  or  four 
millions  sterling.  At  present,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  a  soldier  too  many,  but 
when  the  volunteer  system  shall  have 
ridden  out  its  term  of  trial,  the  country 
w’ill  certainly  insist  on  a  large  reduction 
of  the  regular  troops.  But  whenever 
that  happens,  let  nothing  persuade  us  to 
cut  down  the  staff  of  the  army  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  necessary  man,  lea.st  of  all,  by  a  single 
department.  Infantry  soldiers  may  f)e 
had  at  any  time  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  an 
old  regiment ;  but  the  doing  away  of  a 
military  train,  or  a  commissariat  service, 
can  only  entail  the  saving  of  a  present 
penny  with  the  certain  loss  of  many  fu¬ 
ture  pounds.  Our  aim  should  be  to  main¬ 
tain  at  all  times  the  smallest  practicable 
force  in  point  of  numbers,  but  a  force  so 
perfectly  equipped  in  all  things  needful 
for  active  service,  that,  in  time  of  danger, 
it  may  bear  enlarging  to  any  extent  at 
the  shortest  notice,  with  the  leasJ  possi¬ 
ble  strain  upon  its  working  powers. 
Even  our  cavalry  should  be  touched 
with  a  cautious  hand  ;  while  very  little, 
if  indeed  any,  reduction  should  ever 
again  be  made  in  the  strength  of  our 
artillery  and  engineers. 

Less  doubtful  and  more  momentous  is 
the  saving  that  may,  ere  long,  be  de 
creed  in  another  direction.  Of  that  heavy 
bill  which  the  country  is  required  to  hon¬ 
or,  some  three  millions,  it  seems,  are  incur¬ 
red  on  account  of  colonial  charges.  Ra¬ 
ther  less  than  half  that  sum  being  absorb¬ 
ed  by  purely  military  colonies,  which  no 
one,  save  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith,  would  seri¬ 
ously  counsel  ns  to  surrender,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  balance  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half,  which  the  mother  country,  it  is  said, 
has  no  longer  any  fair  call  to  pay.  A  vote 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  de¬ 
creed  that  self-governing  colonies  should 
take  upon  their  own  shoulders  the  chief 
burden  of  their  internal,  .and  even  some 
small  share  of  their  outward  defense. 
The  rule  here  laid  down,  .and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  drawn,  sound  fair  enough.  Our 
American  and  .\ustralian  colot)ies  are  bid¬ 
den  to  undertake  their  own  defense  .ag.ainst 
all  dangers  from  within,  while  the  impe¬ 
rial  government  will  continue  to  guard 
them,  mainly  at  its  own  cost,  against  out¬ 
ward  foes.  The  settlers  at  the  Cape  are  not 
to  look  northward  for  help  against  enemies 
of  their  own  provoking,  nor  are  the  white 
men  of  New-Zcaland  to  drive  their  Mao¬ 
ri  neighbors  into  rebellion,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  seeing  British  regiments  hurry 
off  to  put  them  down.  But  what  share 
can  the  Westindi.an  colonies,  with  their 
strangely  mixed  popul.ation,  just  now  take 
in  their  own  defense,  and  how  far  should  the 
Cape  be  regarded  as  an  independent  col¬ 
ony,  rather  than  a  useful  halting  place  on 
the  ro.ad  from  England  to  India  V  It  is 
quite  right  that  a  people  who  have 
gained  the  privileges  should  .also  bear  the 
burdens  of  self-government;  but,  are  .all 
the  self-governing  colonies  ec^ually  capa¬ 
ble  of  preserving  peace  in  their  own  bor¬ 
ders  ?  Can  the  Mauritius  ever  be  view¬ 
ed  in  any  other  light  th.an  that  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  post  ?  Let  us  not 
be  loo  liasty  in  shifting  off  a  burden 
which,  even  if  we  reckon  Jam.aica  as 
a  self-governing  settlement,  amounts  to 
something  less  than  a  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  yearly.  In  that  sum,  too,  is  contained 
the  whole  cost  of  our  Canadian  garrisons, 
half  of  which,  at  any  rate,  must  still  be 
defrayed  by  the  mother  country,  unless 
we  would  leave  Canada  helpless  on  her 
weakest  side,  .against  the  inroads  of  her 
very  ambitious  neighbor.  Let  ns  be  wary 
also  of  driving  too  hard  a  bargain  with  a 
people  who  have  just  been  showing  such 
hearty  enthusiasm  in  our  behalf.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  leading  journal  should 
indulge  in  ill-timed  and  wholly  groundless 
taunts  about  the  he.aviness  of  a  tariff 
levied  by  the  Canadians  for  fisctil  pur¬ 
poses  alone ;  a  tariff  which  they  were  even 
ready  to  make  differential  in  f.ivor  of 
British  goods.  If  the  matter,  however, 
be  but  fairly  and  nicely  handled,  we  can 
not  doubt  that  all  our  greater  coionies 
will  emulate  the  good  example  already 
set  by  at  least  one  or  two,  and  that  future 
e.stimatcs  of  our  military  expenses  will 
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show  under  this  head  a  difference  in  our  j  ing,  trial  will  be  made  of  a  new  hind  of 
favor  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds,  war-shark,  a  steamer  of  two  thousand  five 
But  for  the  cost  of  the  late  Canadian  '  hundred  and  twenty-nine  tons  bunlen,  two 
armament,  our  army  estimates  for  this  i  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  drawing  on- 
year  would  have  been  less  by  nearly  a  j  ly  twenty  feet  water,  carrying  no  masts  at 
million  than  those  of  last  year,  if  we  I  all,  and  showing  on  her  deck  six  iron  domes 
strike  out  the  large  sura  owed  us  by  the  '  or  cupolas,  each  armed  with  two  Arm- 
Indian  government.  A  saving  almost  as  strong  hundred-pounders.  Tiiis  strange 
large  is  promised  ns  by  the  n.avy  osti- 1  vessel  is  meant  only  for  ’longshore  ser- 
maies  for  the  coming  year ;  but  nearly  j  vice,  and  her  cost  will  be  comparatively 
half  of  that  may  be  set  dow’ti  to  the  |  small. 

charges  incurred  last  winter  on  account  I  It  is  the  frightful  cost  of  our  new  iron 
of  the  Trent  affair,  which,  between  the  ;  frigates  which  mainly  brings  the  yearly 
two  services,  has  cost  the  country  more  l  estimates  up  to  a  mark  so  much  higher 
than  a  million  sterling.  Lord  Clarence  than  they  had  reached  in  1868.  Lord 
Paget’s  demand  on  us  for  this  year  Clarence  Paget  told  his  hearet‘6  that  three 
amounts  to  rather  less  than  eleven  million  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and,  as  '  will  have  been  spent  on  the  building  and 
far  as  unprejudiced  critics  can  judge  from  arming  of  the  Warrior  alone.  We  for- 
a  statement  seemingly  frank  and  clear,  the  ;  get  by  how  many  times  ihi.s  total  ex¬ 
money  will  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advan-  ceeds  that  of  even  a  wooden  screw-liner  ; 
tage,  allowatice  being  made  for  a  certain  but  it  teaches  to  regard  as,  at  least  for 
amount  of  the  waste  which  seems  inevita-  the  present,  hopeless  any  return  to  those 
ble  under  the  present  system  of  dockyard  ;  happy  days  w'hen  even  nine  millions  a 
control.  We  liave  still  to  pay  some  three  year  seemed  in  our  eyes  a  grilling  bur- 
millions  more  than  we  did  a  Very  few  den.  Iron  plates  five  inches  thick,  and 
years  ago,  but  then  it  is  comforting  to  rifled  guns  of  curiously  welded  make, 
feel  that  France  no  longer  takes  the  lead  afe  improvements  for  which  we  must  pay 
in  ship-building,  and  that,  in  point  of  num-  in  proportion  to  their  seeming  virtue, 
bersand  general  training,  oui’  ships’  crews  And  the  pains  bestowed  on  our  sliips  are 
are  very  different  from  those  whom  Sir  i  matched  by  the  efforts  making  to  insure 
Charles  Napier  led  into  the  Baltic.  Our  ,  a  constant  supply  of  good  sailors.  What 
Channel  fleet,  small  indeed,  but  select,  ■  with  pay  and  allowances  of  various  kinds, 
w  ill  soon  boast  the  presence  of  two  ;  the  sailor  on  service  receive.^  higher  wages 
mighty  ironsides,  one  ot  which,  the  War-  !  than  the  merchant -seaman.  Instead  of 
rior,  has  but  lately  tossed  unharmed  !  the  wooden-looking  salt  junk,  and  hard, 
through  a  heavier  sea  than  j\Ir.  Lindsay  j  moldy,  brown  biscuit  of  other  days,  fresh 
had  ever  encountered  in  all  his  former  ;  bread  is  baked  for  them  from  day  to  day, 
voyages.  A  fl*  et  of  twenty -eight  ships,  |  and  a  government  factory,  at  Deptford, 
nine  of  them  liners,  will  look  after  British  |  supplies  him  with  first-rate  beef,  “fit  for 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  thir- j  any  gentleman’s  table.”  Schoolmasters 
ty-one  vessels,  mostly  liners  and  frigates, 
are  to  cruise  in  Americau  waters.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  some  eighty  vessels,  frigates. 


corvettes,  and  sloops,  are  distributed  in 
other  foreign  stations ;  including,  we  sup- 

Ejse,  a  larger  force  than  usual  for  tlie 
asl-Indies,  now  that  the  old  Company’s 
navy  is  to  exist  no  more.  Besides  the 
Warrior  :ind  tlie  Black  Prince,  nine  more 
ironsides  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be 
ready  for  launching  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  and  four  more  between  this  and 
1864.  Three  of  these  will  surpass  the 
Warrior  in  length  and  tonnage,  and  will 
carry  their  iron  plating  round  stem  and 
stern.  The  rest  w’ill  mostly  run  much 
smaller  —  to  four  instead  of  six  thousand 
tons ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  country  is  will- 


of  a  better  class  than  heretolbre  will 
i  henceforth  take  care  of  his  mental  nur¬ 
ture.  Naval  barracks  are  building  at 
Devonport,  in  order  that  our  seamen 
may  learn  their  duly,  and  keep  out  of 
mischief  on  shore.  Something  is  also 
said  about  a  naval  prison,  wherein  the 
sailor  may  undergo  his  sentence  without 
risk  of  coming  out  more  hardened  than 
he  went  in.  There  are  training-ship, 
iu  which  twenty-five  hundred  boys  are 
learning  to  become  good  seamen,  while 
the  same  good  office  is  done  to  seven 
thousand  more  distributed  through  the 
fleet.  Besides  the  fifty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  sailors  and  coast-guard  men  afloat, 
we  are  paying  for  a  reserve  Ibrce  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  at  least 
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ten  thousand  belong  to  the  Naval  Vol¬ 
unteers — a  pleasing  proof  of  the  success 
wliich  has  at  last  rewarded  an  experi¬ 
ment,  in  its  earliest  stages  by  no  means 
promising.  All  these  facts  and  projects 
iinply  new  channels  of  public  outlay. 
Every  naval  volunteer  costs  yearly  thir¬ 
teen  pounds  for  his  retaining-fee,  while 
the  yearly  average  for  each  boy  on  train¬ 
ing  comes  near  on  forty  -  five  pounds. 
Barracks  are  not  built  for  nothing,  and 
the  beef  cured  at  Deptford  certainly  costs 
more  money  than  that  procurable  in  the 
old  way.  We  are  building  larger  ships; 
and  our  dock-yards,  therefore,  need  en¬ 
larging.  If  no  more  three-deckers  are  on 
the  stocks,  there  is  somehow  a  sad  lack 
of  sloops  and  gun-boats,  which  lack  must 
speedily  be  made  good — by  other  hands, 
we  trust,  than  those  concerned  in  the 
rotten  counterfeits  run  together  during  j 
the  Russian  w’ar.  The  Admiralty,  like  | 
the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  keeps  ' 
crying,  “  give,  give,”  and  John  Bull  has 
bowels  as  w'ell  as  gold.  His  kindness 
may  not  always  be  turned  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count;  but,  after  all  allowance  for  waste 
and  mismanagement,  we  doubt,  if  oven 
under  a  better  system,  the  present  rate 
of  outlay  could  be  lowered  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Naval  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  has  so  many  good  things  to  tell  in 
one  breath  as  Lord  Clarence  Paget  had 
the  other  day.  The  fact  of  our  Royal 
Nav.al  Reserve  having  in  two  years  or  so 
reached  its  full  limit  of  ten  thousand  men, 
would,  in  itself,  be  matter  for  much  re¬ 
joicing,  and  the  goo<l  sea-going  qualities 
of  the  Warrior,  scarcely  clouded  by  the 
dangerous  oversight  in  her  steering-gear, 
w'cre  attested  by  speakers  whose  seaman¬ 
ship  added  no  small  weight  to  their  hear¬ 
ty  [traises.  Besides  sailors  actually  afloat, , 
we  may  also  count,  it  seems,  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  services  of  twenty -three 
thousand  trained  men  and  boys,  marines, 
coast-guard,  and  able-bodied  pensioners. 
Of  the  ten  thousand  naval  volunteers,  the 
whole,  or  much  the  greatest  part,  would 
be  ready  for  service  at  six  months’ notice, 
officered  by  the  pick  of  the  merchant 
navy,  whose  readiness  to  accept  the  terms 
so  lately  offered  by  government  goes  far 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement 
which  strengthens  the  ranks  of  the  royal 
navy  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  smart  j 
seamanship  and  gentlemanly  breeding,  i 
nowadays  not  seldom  found  together  I 


[.T  line, 

among  the  officers  of  the  humbler  service. 
These  volunteers,  officere  and  men,  want 
j  nothing  but  a  course  of  target  practice  to 
make  them  first-rate  seamen  of  the  line, 
j  The  men  of  this  class  stand  first  on  the 
'  ship-owners’  books.  Of  the  regular  sailors 
!  afloat,  two-thirds  b.ave  now  been  enrolled 
;  for  continuous  service — a  result  that  must 
’  tell  with  damaging  effect  on  the  crimps, 

!  and  such  like  evil  beings  who  have  hi- 
I  therto  waxed  fat  on  the  follies  of  Jack 
'  ashore.  The  foolish  old  custom  of  paying 
sailors  for  their  mess-savings  has  also,  we 
I  are  glad  to  see,  been  done  away.  Flog- 
!  ging  in  the  navy  has  sunk  from  three  per 
:  cent  in  1857,  to  one  and  one  third  per 
!  cent  in  1860,  owing  partly  to  a  kindlier 
I  tone  among  the  officers,  partly  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  men  themselves.  Some¬ 
thing,  too,  has  been  done  toward  better¬ 
ing  the  general  health  of  Jack  on  ship¬ 
board.  The  death-rate  on  the  home  sta¬ 
tions  now  averages  about  ten  per  thousand 
yearly,  while  that  for  the  whole  navy 
amounts  to  an  average  of  sixteen  per 
thousand  —  a  sensible  improvement  on 
former  days,  but  one  which  still  leaves 
!  room  for  better  things  hereafter.  Some- 
I  thing  or  somebody  must  be  yet  to  blame, 
i  that  well  -  fed,  well  -  tended  men  af  sea 
should  die  faster  than  soldiers  on  shore. 

;  Are  the  men  too  closely  crowded  in  the 
i  fore-part  of  the  ship  at  night?  It  neeils 
'  no  experience  of  life  in  a  man-of-war  to 
i  fancy  what  the  lower  decks  are  like  when 
j  the  men  are  all  asleep.  Whoever  has 
[  done  any  traveling  by  sea,  or  w.alked  the 
I  first  thing  of  a  morning  into  some  ill- 
j  ventilated,  overcrowded  soldiers’  barrack 
!  — and  such  things  are,  or  w’ere  not  long 
i  ago — can  guess  how'  readily  the  w-orst 
I  forms  of  disease  take  root  and  flourish  in 
[  so  tainted  an  atmosphere.  Some  system  ^ 
of  thorough  ventihaiion  between  decks, 
and  an  allotment  of  the  largest  possible 
breathing  room  for  the  smallest  number 
of  men  that  will  insure  the  efficient  work¬ 
ing  of  the  ship  at  all  times,  would  certain¬ 
ly  .abate  the  mischief,  if  such  remedies 
w'ere  as  easy  to  apply  as  they  are  safe  to 
recommend.  Perhaps  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company’s  steamera  might  fur¬ 
nish  a  hint  or  two  in  the  matter  of  venti¬ 
lation.  To  reduce  the  complement  of  a 
man-of-war  is  “  periculosce  plenum  opus 
aleae ;”  a  thing  by  no  means  so  easy  as  to 
landsmen  generally,  and  the  Time*  wri¬ 
ters  in  particular,  it  often  seems.  No  one 
can  know  better  than  the  Secretary  of 
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llie  Admiralty  for  how  many  purposes  a  ; 
sliip’s  crew  is  needed  other  than  that  of 
getting  the  ship  along.  Accordingly,  he 
begins  with  partial  and  tentative  reduc-  ^ 
tions  of  forty,  sixtv,  .and  eighty  men  in 
certain  ships  of  tlie  fleet,  agreeably  to  i 
their  several  ratings.  Such  a  measure 
becomes  all  the  more  feasible  on  account  | 
of  the  reduction  now  m.aking  in  ships’  ar  : 
niaiuents.  'flie  Revenge,  for  instancej  in- 1 
stance,  instead  of  ninety-one  guns,  weigli- 1 
ing  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  tons,  , 
will  carry  seventy-one  guns  of  far  gre.ater 
bore,  weighing  only  four  hundred  and  ^ 
thirty-eight  tons.  The  fewer  guns  being 
so  much  lighter,  will  need  fewer  h<ands 
to  work  them.  This  large  8.aving  of  j 
upper-deck  weight  will  entail,  indeed,  a  ; 
certain  loss  of  weight  in  the  broadside 
.also ;  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole,  or 
three  hundred  pounds  in  the  seventeen  j 
hundred  .and  eighty  pounds  fired  under  j 
the  reigning  system.  Rut  the  loss  in  ac-  j 
tu.al  weight  of  metal  will  be  more  than  , 
redeemed,  we  learn,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  hundred-pounder  and  si.x  forty-pound- 1 
ers  for  so  many  guns  of  less  cjiliber,  it  i 
having  been  lately  proved  that  a  heavy 
shot  -of— say  a  hundred  pounds,  will  do 
more  harm  than  two  of  fifty  each.  Many 
of  the  guns,  too,  under  the  old  system 
could  only  be  fired  straight  in  the  one 
direction,  on  account  of  the  rigging  in 
their  wav. 

The  (Jay  of  th  ree-deckers  seems  very 
fitly  to  have  passed  aw.ay.  Those  huge 
floating  fortresses,  with  their  three  tiers  ^ 
of  death  -  dealing  muzzles,  must  have , 
proved  as  lumbering,  top-heiwy,  and  un-  j 
safe,  as  they  alw.ays  looked.  But  why  i 
should  we  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  ' 
build  nothing  but  frigates  ami  gun-boats  ?  , 
Could  we  not  have  a  certain  number  ofj 
roomy,  powerful,  fast  sailing  two-deckers, 
equal  almost  to  any  frigate  in  point  of 
speed  and  seaworthiness,  yet  so  armed, 
manned,  and  built,  as  to  rival  the  old 
first-rates  in  their  special  line  of  useful¬ 
ness  ?  Our  frigates  nowadays  are  a 
match  for  the  two-tleckers  of  the  French 
war;  a  two-decker  built  on  the  scale  ofj 
our  larger  frigates  would  have  made  the  | 
Saiitissima  Trinidada  haul  down  its  colors  | 
in  a  very  short  time.  8e.a-fighl8  are  still  | 
possible,  and  steam  will  prove  the  sure , 


friend  of  the  stoutest  crews  and  the  best 
armed  ships.  As  the  French  rushed  to 
close  quarters  at  Solferino,  so  will  Britisfi 
sailors  continue,  in  spite  of  all  new  ap¬ 
pliances,  to  l.ay  themselves  if  possible 
alongside  the  foe.  Size,  speed,  weight  of 
metal,  .and  strength  of  men,  are  still,  wc 
dare  avow,  of  greater  consequence  than 
mere  impregnability  against  attack.  Whe¬ 
ther  we  build  our  fleets  of  wood  or  iron, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  let  ns  remember 
that  fearless  seamanship  and  high  disci¬ 
pline  will  do  more  than  five-inch  plates 
.and  guns  of  fabulous  power,  to  give  our 
sailors  the  victory,  .as  of  old,  .again.sl 
enemies  stronger  than  themselves  in  me¬ 
chanical  means.  Our  naval  8Uj>remacy 
must  still  depend  on  the  unimp.ured  fine- 
ne.ss  of  that  human  metal  which  Blake, 
Rodney,  Nelson,  Dundonald,  found  each 
in  his  turn  so  sure  and  re.ady  to  their 
hands. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  must  keep  on 
paying  heavily  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
fleets  .and  armies.  Tlie  need  of  m.aking 
up  for  lost  ground  with  regard  to  the 
men,  and  of  keeping  step  with  the  quick 
march  of  mechanical  science  in  respect  of 
j  our  warlike  munitions,  seems  to  warrant 
I  an  outlay  otherwise  far  too  large  for 
peaceful  purposes.  In  the  case  of  our 
I  navy,  too,  it  is  France  that  virtually  re¬ 
gulates  the  amount  of  our  yearly  dis¬ 
bursements.  We  have  not  yet  fully  rc- 
g.ained  our  old  distance  from  our  nearest 
rival.  There  will  be  something  to  show 
for  the  money,  if  only  in  the  improved 
organization  of  the  two  services,  and  in 
the  gradually  improving  prospects  of  our 
soldiers  and  se.araen.  It  another  Lord 
Herbert  m.ay  not  easily  be  found,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  at  the  War  Office  seems  ready  to 
walk  in  the  samS  path ;  .and  the  Admiralty 
for  once  can  boast  a  thorough  sailor  and 
an  active  administrator  at  the  helm.  Un¬ 
der  such  auspices  we  must  wait  and  hope, 
content  to  pay  yearly  forty-five  pounds  a 
head  for  boys  under  training,  and  more 
than  h.alf  a  million  for  soldiers’  barracks ; 
if  so,  the  country  may  be  insured  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  good  seamen,  and  many 
a  precious  life  be  yearly  saved  for  its  own 
and  its  countn  ’s  good  from  some  form  of 
unmerited  suffering  or  untimely  death. 
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Mks.  Major  C - wsw  known  to  most  I  it ;  the  most  of  which  had  come  out  of 

of  tiie  pood  society  of  Bath  within  the  }  Gloucestershire,  her  native  county,  and 
last  twenty  years  as  one  of  the  latest  re-  varied  between  accidents  to  her  own  toes 
j»resentatives  of  the  world  of  beauty  and  !  and  the  breaking  of  8omebo<ly’8  heart, 
fashion  which  existed  in  George  III.’s  I  The  old  lady  had  never  thouglit  proper 
time.  In  her  youth,  she  had  seen  Gar-  to  set  her  friends  right  on  the  subject  ; 
rick,  sat  to  Reynolds,  and  been  presented  their  endeavors  to  ferret  out  an  explana- 
to  Horace  Walpole.  In  later  years,  she  tion  had  been  i>olitely  foiled  at  many  a 
had  helped  to  make  up  rubbers  at  Mrs.  qniet  tea-table  and  fiiendly  c.all.  But 
Piotzi’s  card-parties,  heard  court-gossip  few  people  care  to  die  with  their  secret 
from  Cornelia  Knight,  and  sat  silent,  as  untold  ;  and  after  sixty-three  years  of  dis- 

all  mortals  were  compelled  to  do,  un-  creet  silence,  Mrs.  Major  C- -  chose, 

der  the  mighty  and  magniloquent  tongue  in  her  eightieth  winter,  to  reveal  hers 
of  Madame  d’Arblay.  Having  seen  and  one  evening  to  a  small  group  of  intimates, 

heard  so  mnch,  Mrs.  Major  C- - was  a  young  and  old,  who  had  gathered  round 

great  authority  in  all  that  regarded  the  her  genial  fireside,  got  into  familiar  talk, 
bygone  generation.  Like  most  of  the  and  by  some  accidental  words,  which, 
ladies  she  had  outlived,  her  faculties  though  one  of  the  compimy,  I  did  not  ob- 
were  kept  in  good  repair  to  the  last ;  she  serve  at  the  time,  and  can  not  recall  now, 
was  cheerful,  social,  and  in  a  manner  ac-  unlocked  that  dark  closet  of  the  old  lady’s 
tive,  up  to  fourscore,  ready  for  all  amuse-  memory  : 

inents,  inclined  to  youthful  dressing,  and  “  I  was  never  at  a  ball  but  once,’  she 
very  determined  to  have  her  say.  Mrs.  said,  leaning  back  in  her  ea.sy -chair. 

Major  C - had  been  lively  all  her  days,  ‘  and  I  never  wanted  to  go  to  another, 

a  bit  of  coquette  of  the  harmless  kind  ;  which  you  may  think  strange,  for  I  was 
she  had  l»een  known  to  carry  on  a  flirta-  just  seventeen  when  that  one  came  off  ; 
tion  in  her  seventieth  year,  and  is  tra-  but  it  happens  to  be  true,  and  as  the 
ditionally  said  to  have  rouged  for  the  folks  are  all  de.ad  and  gone  that  w'cre 
last  pai  ty  at  which  she  ever  appeared,  concerned  in  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  story. 
The  old  lady  had  lived  in  good,  or  at  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
least  in  gay,  company  from  ner  youth  ;  where  my  father  was  a  country  squire, 
she  had  seen  Bath  at  the  head  of  its  pro-  but,  unlike  the  county  gentry  of  that 
fessioii  as  a  watering-place,  she  had  seen  day,  both  he  and  my  mother  were  strict 
it  decline  before  the  rising  glory  of  Brigh-  Methodists.  We  lived  in  a  fine  old  hall, 
ion  ;  but  at  Bath  her  head-quarters  con-  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wood- 
tinned  to  be  for  more  than  half  a  centu-  ed  hill,  sloping  down  to  the  Severn.  The 
ry  ;  and  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  place  seals  .and  mansions  of  the  county  gentry 

was,  that  Mrs.  Major  C -  had  never  lay  all  around.  They  were  social  in  the 

been  seen  at  a  ball,  or  known  to  enter  a  Forest  then,  whatever  they  may  be  now ; 
room  where  dancing  was  going  on,  if  she  there  were  hunts  and  picnics,  Christmas 
oould  help  it.  parties,  and  birthday  balls.  We  had  al- 

This  w:is  a  singular  whim  or  antipathy  ways  been  reckoned  among  the  county 
for  a  lady  otherwise  so  lively ;  yet  the  families,  and  not  one  of  the  least  consid- 
fact  had  been  handed  down  from  her  eration,  I  can  tell  you,  for  the  hall  and 
coteiuporariee,  and  was  confirmed  by  lands  had  been  ours  before  the  Reforma- 

Jater  experience.  Mrs.  Major  C - had  tion.  The  best  of  them  would  have  been 

never  danced,  so  far  as  any  body  knew,  willing  to  have  us  for  associates  ;  but  my 
nor  ever  oared  to  look  at  dancing.  There  father  and  mother  considered  all  sports 
were  a  dozen  strange  tales  to  account  for  and  merry-makings  as  so  many  byways 
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to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  No  eartlily  of  Methodism  too,  though  I  don’t  know 
power  could  persuade  the  one  to  join  how  they  learned  it ;  but  when  the  girls 
the  hunt,  or  the  other  to  appear  at  any  and  I  were  alone  together,  they  gave  me 
thing  but  a  serious  party.  When  a  com-  such  accounts  of  the  pl.ays,  parties,  and 
pany  of  strolling  players  happened  to  visit  balls  they  attended  in  Gloucester,  that  I 
the  neighborhood — there  were  no  other  thought  them  the  happiest  people  in  Eu- 
theatricals  to  be  found  in  the  Forest  at  rope.  Whatever  young  folks  hear  of 
that  time  —  they  never  rested  till  the  their  neighbors  having,  which  they  thein- 
whole  troop  and  their  profane  devices  selves  have  not,  they  are  apt  to  crave 
were  got  out  of  it  for  some  infraction  of  after  —  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  I 
jiarlsh  rules  or  ordinances.  Picnics  were  suppose;  and  this  was  deep  in  my  mind, 
bad,  ]>arties  were  bad,  plays  were  bad,  in  spite  of  the  serious  bringing  up,  and 
but  by  far  the  worst  —  in  short,  the  high  the  good  example  I  had  in  the  old  maids, 
road  to  Satan,in  their  reckoning  —  was  a  My  mother  knew  nothing  about  it ;  the 
ball.  gay  revelations  imparted  to  me  by  Grace 

“  I  was  their  only  daughter  out  of  and  Alice  were  given  under  promise  of 
seven  children,  and  much  indulged  in  a  strict  secresy  from  mamma,  which,  be- 
pious  way  ;  yet  for  me  to  mention,  much  sides  being  bound  in  honor  to  keep,  was 
less  expect  to  attend,  such  a  gathering  a  necessary  condition  of  hearing  any  more 
of  sin  as  a  dancing-party,  would  have  of  the  kind  ;  and  no  forbidden  novel 
drawn  down  upon  me  their  fiercest  in  could  give  greater  delight  to  the  heait 
dignation,  and  most  abundant  lecturing,  of  a  boarding-school  girl  than  di«l  those 
We  had  no  company  at  the  hall  but  private  reports  of  the  Gloucester  beau 
Wesleyan  preachers  on  their  rounds;  two  monde  to  mine.  I  don’t  think  my  mother 
or  three  serious  farmers  of  the  better  sort,  was  quite  convinced  of  the  genuineness 
whom  my  parents  c.alled  brethren  ;  and  of  their  piety ;  my  aunt’s  husband  hatl 
a  couple  of  reduced  gentlewomen.  These  been  a  canon  ;  there  was  a  brother  of 
last  were  old  maids,  and  also  devout  hers  still  in  the  Church  ;  but  still  the 
Methodists,  and  my  mother  set  them  be-  whole  family  came  seriously  to  the  hail, 
fore  my  youth  as  examples  of  .all  that  and  executed  every  kind  of  small  com- 
was  praiseworthy.  I  have  no  doubt  they  mission  for  her  in  Gloucester,  which  was 
were  excellent  women,  and  so  most  cer-  our  chief  town.  So  my  mother  hoped 
taiidy  was  ray  mother,  though  she  mis-  they  were  edified  by  the  Wesleyan  preach- 
look,  as  many  otherwise  good  and  hon-  ers,  invited  them  on  long  visits,  and  sent 
est  people  have  done,  narrow-minded*  them  well-filled  hampers  from  the  orchard, 
aseeii'm  for  piety,  and  the  necessary  re-  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  dairy.  In  re¬ 
creations  and  enlivemuenls  of  life  for  turn,  she  w'ent  to  see  them  sometimes  — 
sin.  not  often,  for  my  mother  was  a  great 

“No  merry-makings  were  allowed,  or  .stayer  at  home,  and  her  time  was  much 
even  talked  of  in  our  hou.se,  but,  never-  occupied  with  the  poor  and  the  traveling 
theless,  I  had  a  knowledge  that  such  preachers.  The  doubts  I  have  referred 
things  existed.  The  imajority  of  our  re-  to  made  her  unwilling  to  let  me  visit 
lations,  numerous  as  they  were  in  Glou  them,  except  in  her  own  company,  when 
cestershire,  had  grown  cool,  or  been  we  always  found  the  high  dresses  oti, 
quarreled  with  on  account  of  Method-  hymn-books  on  the  table,  and  the  whole 
ism ;  but  W’e  had  an  aunt  with  two  grown  house  in  a  state  of  great  sobriety.  There 
daughters,  living  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  was  nothing  else  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Gloucester,  with  presence  of  mamma,  and  no  going  with- 
whom  a  correspondence  was  still  main-  out  her  for  me,  until  a  certain  lucky' 
tained.  My  aunt  was  a  widow,  with  chance,  as  I  thought  it,  furnished  the 
rather  limited  means.  My  two  cousins,  long-coveted  opportunity. 

Grace  and  Alice,  were  handsome  girls,  “  I  had  caught  a  severe  cold  at  the 
taller  than  myself,  some  years  older,  beginning  of  the  winter ;  the  cough  clung 
anxious  about  their  looks,  their  society,  to  me  week  alter  week ;  niy  poor  moiher 
and  their  settlements.  When  my  aunt  grew  anxious  about  me ;  and  our  family 
and  cousins  visited  at  our  house,  they  doctor  advisetl  my  reTuoval  fi-orn  the 
were  always  serious,  wore  high,  dark-  cold,  bleak  air  of  the  Forest  to  that 
colored  «lresses,  plain  bonnets,  and  no  warmer  part  of  Gloucestershire  calk'd 
curls.  They  could  all  talk  a  good  deal  the  Vale,  where  the  town  of  Gloucester 
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stands.  My  aunt  happened  to  be  visit¬ 
ing  us  at  the  time  ;  ana,  to  my  boundless 
joy  and  gratitude,  she  at  once  suggested 
her  own  house  as  the  most  suitable  so¬ 
journ.  Tliere  was  no  place  in  all  the 
Vale  so  warn  and  sheltered  as  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Close  —  such  a  genteel,  such  a  quiet  | 
neighborhood,  M'here  nothing  was  to  be  j 
Iieard  but  the  playing  of  the  organ  and 
the  sinking  of  psalms.  Sophy  would  get 
quite  nd  of  her  cough  there,  and  they  j 
would  teach  her  that  new  sampler-stitch.  | 
It  would  do  beautifully  to  work  the  slip¬ 
pers  for  that  dear,  good,  moving  man,  ! 
Mr.  Grimshaw — a  powerful  preacher,  with  j 
a  Yorkshire  twang,  to  whom  my  mother  j 
had  taken  a  sjiecial  fancy.  My  cough  in- 1 
creased  amazingly  after  the  making  of ; 
that  proposal,  and  it  succeeded  in  over-  j 
coming  my  mother’s  scruples  against  the 
Cathedral  Close.  I  was  allowed  to  re- 1 
turn  with  my  aunt,  enjoined  to  get  quit  ' 
of  the  cold,  learn  tlie  sampler-stitch,  and  ! 
not  allow  myself  to  be  led  into  frivolities.  ; 
Of  course,  I  promised  every  thing,  and  ' 
so  did  my  aunt;  and  to  do  us  both  jus-  j 
tice,  we  had  some  intention  of  keeping  at 
least  the  letter  of  our  promises.  Things 
went  on  very  soberly  for  some  time  after 
my  arrival  in  Gloucester ;  my  aunt  and 
cousins  thought  seriousness  a  good  thing,  ! 
and  wanted  to  please  my  mother.  1  saw 
the  sights  of  the  quiet  old  town — the 
castle,  the  mineral-wells,  the  Assembly 
Rooms  —  that  is  to  say,  the  outside  of 
them  ;  and  matters  went  on  in  the  strict¬ 
est  line  of  duty  till  about  the  middle  of 
December,  when  the  whole  family  got  an 
invitation  to  Lady  Tratw’s  ball. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  their  faces  round 
thcbre.akfast-table  when  thenutid  brought  I 
in  the  note.  ‘  Left  by  Lady  Tracy’s 
footman,  mum,’  said  she.  My  aunt  broke 
the  seal,  read  it  first  to  herself,  then  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  Alice,  who  read  and  passed  it  on 
to  Grace :  she  was  always  the  proudest  of 
being  in  good  society,  and  before  any 
bo<ly  could  stop  her,  read  it  aloud. 

“  ‘  You’ll  never  have  sense,  Grace,’  said 
her  mother. 

“  ‘  Where  is  the  tise  in  making  a  secret 
of  it  ?  You  know  we  must  go,  and  we 
will  go.  W.isn’t  it  kind  of  her  to  invite 
Sophy  ?’  said  triumphant  (irace. 

“  Yes,  I  had  been  invited  ;  with  my  own 
ears  I  heard  that  Lady  Tr.acy  would  be 
hapjty  to  see  the  young  relative  who,  she 
under>tood,  was  now  a  visitor  at  their 
bouse. 


“  ‘  It  was  kind  of  her,’  said  my  aunt, 
having  got  over  the  first  shock  of  it ; 
‘and  I’ll  allow  it  would  be  a  nice  opjMu-- 
tunity  for  Sophy  to  see  genteel  life  ;  but 
what  would  her  mother  say  ?’ 

“‘Sheueedu’t  know  any  thing  about 
it,’  said  Alice.  That  suggestion  broke 
down  the  last  barrier  of  conscience  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  denounced  frivolities. 
To  see  a  real  ball  at  the  house  of  a  Glou¬ 
cester  fashionable — to  look  on  the  dress¬ 
es,  to  hear  the  music,  to  behold  the  danc- 
to  go  down  to  supper,  and  up  to  the 
minuet,  as  my  cousins  had  so  often  de¬ 
scribed  these  things,  was  loO  strong  a 
temptation  to  be  resisted  by  the  virtue  of 
seventeen. 

“  ‘  I  am  sure  mamma  need  not  know,’ 
s.aid  I;  ‘and  I  should  so  like  to  go  just 
this  once,  if  you  will  let  me,  aunt.’  I  felt 
the  tears  coming  into  my  own  eyes ;  I 
knew  my  cousins  liked  me,  and  my  auiu 
was  good-natured  to  a  fault. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  think  it  any  harm  myself, 
and  I  wouldn’t  stand  against  your  going, 
Sophy,’  she  said ;  ‘  but,  my  dear,  j  ou 
have  no  ball-dress ;  there  is  sc.arcely  time 
to  get  one,  and  I  am  sure  your  mother 
would  not  allow  the  money  for  it.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  dear,  we  forgot  that,’  said  Grace 
and  Alice,  with  uncommonly  blank  faces. 
I  knew  they  had  nothing  to  spare,  ami 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  get  their 
own  finery  up;  but  resources  were  always 
my  first  thought.  I  pulled  out  the  little 
purse  containing  .all  my  pocket-money, 
and  emptied  it  on  the  table-cloth. 

“‘Only  two  guineas  and  a  half,’  said 
the  keen-sighted  Grace;  ‘  my  dear,  that 
would  never  do.  Your  mother  might 
have  allowed  you  more  than  that,  coming 
to  Gloucester ;  but  she  can’t,  I  8U]»pose, 
giving  so  much  to  those  Methodist  preach¬ 
ers.  Rut  stay  a  minute.  Mamma,  might 
not  Sophy  get  a  dress  quite  cheap  and 
"ood  enough  for  one  evening  from  ISIrs. 
Jenkins,  the  M  ardrobe- woman  ?  Miss 
Smithson’s  maid  told  our  Sally  that  she 
got  th.at  beautiful  gauze  we  saw  at  the 
quadrille-party  there.’ 

“  ‘  I  dare  say  she  might,  and  we  could 
make  it  fit. her;  but  I  am  afraid  Sophy 
can’t  dance,’  said  my  aunt. 

“It  was  true  I  could  not;  the  exercise  in 
question  being  regarded  as  a  8peci.al  piece 
of  the  Old  Serpent’s  policy,  hati  been  of 
course  forbidden  to  me ;  but  Grace  had 
not  exhausted  her  expedients. 

“  ‘  Never  mind ;  I’ll  teach  her  a  minuet. 
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lliat  easy  one  they  call  Mecklenburg —  to  his  satisfaction.  I  got  reconciled,  by 
Queen  Charlotte’s,  you  know — she’ll  learn  help  of  frequent  practice  at  the  glas.«,  to 
it  in  no  time.  Alice,  you’ll  write  to  ac-  iny  own  appearance  in  the  amber  and 
cept  the  invitation.  Sophy  and  I  will  go  purple ;  I  got  my  conscience  quieted  also 
off  to  Mrs.  Jenkin8’.s  ;  I  want  a  bit  of  lace  even  to  the  wearing  of  rouge,  indispeiisa- 
to  make  us  tuckers  and  trim  your  cap,  ble  for  good  cojn[»any  at  th.at  period ;  I 
mamma;  but  I  should  like  to  see  her  got  my Ti.air  dressed  the  night  before,  as 
frock  got  first.’  every  body  did  for  balls ;  and  sat  up  with 

“  3Iy  active  cousin  and  I  repaired  to  my  cousins  till  the  morning,  that  the 
^frs.  Jenkins’s  shop  :  it  was  a  very  re-  gummed  curls  might  get  time  to  dry,  and 
s]»ectable  one  of  the  kind  ;  the  good  wo-  keep  properly  in  their  places,  which  never 
man  boasted  that  she  bought  and  sold  required  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours, 
nothing  but  real  gentry’s  clothes.  Grace  IIow  easily  people  dress  and  go  to  balls 
had  many  tales  of  the  beautiful  things  in  these  days ;  and  liow  odd  one  would 
quite  new,  and  got  for  half  nothing  by  look  with  those  tiers  of  gummed  curls, 
her  acqu.aintances  of  limited  means;  and  mounted  on  stiff  wires,  and  pads  of  horse- 
under  her  management  I  obtained  an  hair ;  yet  there  was  something  grand  and 
amber-colored  taffeta,  trimmed  with  pur-  worth  looking  at  in  that  old  style ;  it 
pie  satin.  It  was  rather  a  conspicuous  made  one  a  foot  taller.  Ladies  did  look 
dress,  but  fashionably  made,  not  the  least  ladies  then,  with  their  towering  head- 
soiled,  and  almost  a  perfect  fit,  ^Mrs.  dresses,  open  skirts,  brocaded  petticoats, 
Jenkins  said  she  would  not  have  let  it  go  and  high  red  heels.  Don’t  laugh,  girls, 
so  cheap,  but  there  were  very  lew  it  your  own  fashionable  evening-dresses  will 
would  answer ;  the  young  lady  who  wore  look  quite  as  queer  to  your  grand-child- 
it  first  must  have  been  uncommonly  slen-  ren.  liut  to  go  on  with  my  story.  We 
der,  as  I  was  then,  but  she  adifed :  ‘I  sat  up  all  night — I  mean  my  cousins  and 
don’t  know  who  it  was ;  the  dress  c.ame  self,  for  my  aunt,  being  in  the  dowager 
to  me  by  an  honest  poor  woman  who  ga-  class,  did  not  require  such  a  hig:h  gum- 
thers  the  like  for  mo  through  the  country ;  ming,  and  could  goto  bed.  iTalf  the 
and  I  think  she  got  it  some  where  up  in  time  we  talked,  the  rest  we  read  Miss 
Somersetshire,  at  the  house  of  a  clergy-  Burney’s  novel,  A  Yoimg  Lmly't  En- 
nnm  ;  so  you  see  it’s  quite  respectable.’  trance  into  the  World ;  it  was  the  great 
“  We  returned  in  triuin])h  to  the  Ca-  work  of  the  d.ay,  and  had  got  the  length 
t lied ral  Close.  My  dress  was  pronounced  of  Gloucester,  where,  let  me  tell  you. 
a  decided  bargain,  and  quite  the  thing  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gentility,  and 
for  Lady  Tracy’s  b.all.  It  certainly  was  a  Lady  Tracy  was  reckoned  to  stand  at  the 
surprising  fit ;  and  my’  aunt  and  cousins  head  of  it.  My  cousins  told  me  so  much 
agreed  that  its  original  owner,  if  the  about  her  in  the  days  of  preparation  and 
dress  became  her  at  all,  must  have  reseiu-  the  night  of  curl-drying,  that  I  knew  all 
bled  me  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  figure,  her  history  as  well  as  any  of  the  towns- 
for  the  strongly  contr.asted  colors  suited  people,  and  the  sub-sequent  events  at  the 
me  e.xaetly.  We  had  a  deal  more  to  ball  stamped  it  on  my  memory.  She  was 
think  of  in  the  ten  days  of  preparation  not  only  connected  with  the  best  county 
then  allowed  for  first-class  assemblies;  families,  but  famous  for  a  kind  of  heredi- 
there  wore*  the  tuckers,  the  lace  lappets,  tary  talent,  said  to  be  possessed  by  all 
the  wa.she8  of  our  faces,  the  red  heels  of  the  ladies  of  her  line,  for  managing  man- 
our  shoes  to  be  looked  to.  I  think  we  kind  in  general,  and  tho.se  of  her  own 
h  id  all  twinges  of  conscience,  too,  for  the  house  in  jiarticular. 

deceit  about  to  be  practiced  on  my  mo-  “The  lady  was  a  Tracy  by  birth  as 
ther ;  they  should  have  been  worst  with  well  as  by  marriage.  By  the  by,  it  is  a 
me,  but  I  had  Queen  Charlotte’s  minuet  very  old  name  in  Gloucestershire.  Her 
to  learn — Minuet  de  Mecklenbourg^  as  the  late  husband,  Sir  Edward,  had  been  also 
French  dancing  master  called  it.  I  never  her  cousin.  The  Tracies  had  a  habit  of 
knew  how  Grace  got  him  bribed  or  coax  marrying  their  cousins ;  people  were  not 
ed  (for  I  am  sure  he  was  not  paid)  to  sure  whether  it  was  pride  or  prudence 
come  over  one  or  two  evenings  from  his  that  got  them  into  it,  but  Sir  Edward 
seminary  in  the  next  street,  and  give  me  had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  one 
a  private  lesson,  by  way  of  finishing  off  daughter  and  one  son.  The  son  was  by 
her  efforts.  I  learned  the  minuet  even  five  years  the  younger ;  he  was  heir  to 
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the  title  and  estate ;  but  the  latter  was 
not  large.  Tlie  Tracies  had  always  lived 
handsomely,  and  never  W'ould  condescend  , 
to  do  any  thing  that  might  improve  their  j 
property,  because  it  looked  lise  trade  or 
bu.siness,  which  they  counted  entirely  be- ' 
nealh  them ;  and  the  property  was  hca-  [ 
vily  encumbered  with  Lady  Tracy’s  join¬ 
ture,  a  provision  for  her  maiden  sister,  I 
Miss  Tracy,  who  had  always  lived  in  the  | 
house,  and  a  marriage  -  portion  for  the ' 
daughter.  Miss  Agnes.  ' 

“  It  was  therefore  thought  requisite  that ' 
young  Sir  Edward — they  kept  that  name  ! 
in  the  family  from  one  genenation  to  an- ; 
other — should  look  out  for  a  fortune  with 
his  bride.  His  mother  undertook  that  i 
business,  as  she  did  every  thing  else  ;  for  j 
according  to  the  belief  of  all  Gloucester,  ! 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  manage- ! 
ment  her  ladyship  could  not  do  and  had  i 
not  done.  From  the  poorest  cottager  to 
the  richest  farmer  on  the  estate,  from  the  ; 
green  grocer  and  the  milkman  in  town,  up 
to  Sir  Edward  and  all  his  relations,  Lady  ' 
Tracy  had  ruled,  directed,  and  governed  j 
tliein  and  their  .affairs.  Her  maiden  sis- ' 
ter.  Miss  Tracy,  was  generally  allowed  to  ' 
be  a  considerable  help.  Miss  Agnes  had 
been  ‘  brought  out  ’  for  some  years,  and 
was  also  acknowledged  assist. ant.  Among 
the  three,  young  Sir  Edward  was  believed  i 
to  be  the  best  managed  man  in  the  west ' 
country  ;  they  had  sent  him  to  school,  they 
had  sent  him  to  college,  they  h.ad  told 
him  what  to  do  at  all  times  and  places, 
they  had  seen  th.at  he  did  it,  and  they 
had  determined  on  m-arrying  him  to 
Lady  Sarah  Harvey,  one  of  the  Bristol 
family,  and  a  gre.at  fortune ;  by  the  by, 
they  said  it  came  from  an  uncle  in  the 
West-Indies  the  Harveys  were  not  at  all 
proud  of.  It  was  whispered  Lady  Sarah 
had  been  born  .somewhere  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  whether  she  had  a  right  to  the 
title  or  not,  every  body  gave  her  credit 
for  woolly  hair,  an  unusually  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  and  a  decidedly  African  nose. 
This  lady  Sir  Edward  w.as  appointed  to 
marry  by  his  managing  mother,  aunt,  and 
sister.  She  was  believed  to  be  nothing 
loth.  Sir  Edward  was  tall,  fair-complex- 
ioned,  and  handsome,  as  all  the  Tracys 
bad  been ;  his  family  was  old  and  good, 
and  may  be  Lady  Sarah  could  not  do  bet¬ 
ter.  In  short,  the  marriage  was  a  settled 
thing  ;  the  town  gossips  w’ere  sure  it 
would  come  off  very  soon,  for  the  bride¬ 
groom  elect  had  passed  his  majority  two 
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years,  and  nothing  but  his  having  been 
abroad  making  the  grand  tour  was 
thought  to  have  postponed  the  happy 
d.ay.  The  Tracies — that  is  to  8.ay,  the 
three  ladies  —  had  re.ad  his  letters  from 
Home,  Florence,  and  Venice  to  their  ad¬ 
miring  fiiends,  and  given  splendid  details 
of  his  reception  in  the  best  salons  of  Paris 
— the  wits  that  had  couij»liinented,  the 
duchesses  that  had  been  smitten  by  him, 
the  routs  given  in  his  honor  by  nobles 
and  ambas.s,-idors.  People  did  not  believe 
the  whole  of  it;  the  tales  were  sometimes 
over-grand ;  but  every  body  was  cert.ain 
that  Sir  Edward  had  Ijeen  seeing  the 
world,  and  learning  foreign  fashions,  ever 
since  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  left 
Cambridge  rather  abruptly. 

“  There  w.as  concerning  that,  a  story 
which  the  Tracies  did  not  tell ;  it  had 
never  been  more  than  whis|)ered  about  in 
Gloucester,  for  the  dread  of  the  m.anaging 
ladies  lay  heavy  on  the  minds  of  its  most 
•levoted  gossips.  It  was  now  all  but  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  the  substance  was,  that  the 
daughter  of  a  portrait-painter,  much  em¬ 
ployed  by  university  men,  had  made  an 
impression,  nobody  could  say  how  deep, 
on  the  heart  of  the  son  and  heir.  They 
had  got  acquainted  somehow  in  sittings ; 
they  h.ad  been  seen  taking  quiet  walks 
I  together;  the  conhdenti.al  friends  of  both 
I  j)artie8  had  been  heard  to  tiilk  of  an  en- 
!  gagement,  with  exchange  of  rings  and 
I  vows,  to  be  fulfilled  when  young  Tracy 
!  was  Sir  Edward  and  his  own  master. 

'  But  the  three  at  home  got  scent  of  the 
secret,  it  was  thought  from  his  college 
^  tutor,  who  knew  the  family  h.ad  a  living 
to  bestow,  and  sadly  w.'tnted  one,  being 
long  in  orders  and  out  of  place.  They 
had  all  three  business  in  Cambridge  di¬ 
rectly,  made  Edward  show  them  over  the 
university,  went  and  sat  to  the  painter  for 
;  their  portraits,  contrived  to  get  acquainted 
I  with  him  in  a  iKitronizing  way,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  daughter ;  she  w'as 
the  eldest  of  ten  children,  1  believe.  They 
had  very  private  talk  with  her  and  her 
parents  about  risks  that  young  people 
ran  in  a  university  town,  the  deceitfulness 
of  men,  and  the  nece.s8ity  of  getting  her 
'  settled ;  in  short,  they  talked  the  poor 
people  into  their  way  of  thinking.  It  was 
'  rather  quickly  done.  I’ll  allow  ;  but  high¬ 
handed  gentry  could  do  a  deal  more  at 
that  time  than  they  can  at  present;  and 
j  before  the  three  Tracies  came  back  to 
Gloucester,  the  painter’s  daughter  was 
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married  to  Edward’s  college  tutor,  and 
packed  off  with  him  to  the  family  living. 
How  far  the  young  man  took  it  to  heart 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  he  left  col¬ 
lege  some  weeks  after,  though  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  term,  and  went  on  his  tra¬ 
vels  to  make  the  grand  tour. 

“  He  had  been  nearly  three  years  ab¬ 
sent,  and  as  many  months  at  home,  when 
the  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  his  birth¬ 
day.  It  fell,  on  the  twenty-first  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  shortest  day  in  all  the  year, 
but  one  which  I  have  remembered  long 
enough,  and  not  without  good  cause. 
The  festival  was  held  at  the  family  town- 
house.  West-country  gentry  kept  town- 
houses  in  Gloucester  then  ;  it  was  an  older 
and  better  established  place  than  Bath, 
and  thought  more  genteel  than  Bristol, 
because  there  was  not  so  much  trading 
there.  Tracy  House  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest.  Some  tradesmen  have  got 
better  houses  now  ;  but  it  had  stood  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  in  Old 
Vale  street,  substantially  built  of  brick, 
and  consisting  of  four  low  stories,  the 
company-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  all  but 
the  ball-room,  which  was  on  the  ground, 
and  •pf^'l'it'oned  off  the  kitchen;  so  the 
dancers  got  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
might  expect  for  supper ;  but  it  was  a 
known  fact  that  Lady  Tracy  spared  no 
expense  on  wax-candles,  cut  flowers,  and 
the  best  chalkers. 

“  After  sitting  up  the  night  before,  and 
dozing  most  of  the  day  on  our  chairs,  we 
got  our  curls  as  dry  and  stiflf  as  heart 
could  wish.  My  aunt  said  she  never  saw 
heads  in  better  order  after  the  w’ashes, 
the  dressing,  the  rouging.  This  last  went 
most  against  my  conscience,  but  it  had 
to  be  done,  and  when  it  was  done  I  felt 
certain  my  mother  would  not  have  known 
me.  Our  toilets  were  pronounced  com¬ 
plete  by  half  a  dozen  old  friends  who 
gathered  in  to  drink  tea  and  admire  us. 
Our  chairs  were  called,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  went  in  a  sedan  to  meet 
good  company.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  a  bustle  there  was  in  Old  Vale 
street ;  a  ball  in  those  days  upset  not  only 
the  neighborhood,  but  the  entire  town. 
The  chairmen  pushing,  and  occasionally 
fighting  with  their  poles ;  the  clusters  of 
heads  thrust  out  at  every  window  and 
door  ;  the  crowd  of  inferior  people  in  the 
street  making  as  much  noise  as  they  could, 
and  pressing  on  to  see  every  body  that 
stepped  from  a  chair ;  the  flare  of  links 


and  torches,  and  the  general  uproar, 
would  have  been  too  much  for  my  rustic 
senses,  but  for  the  greatness  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  supporting  presence  of  my 
aunt  and  cousins.  With  them  I  passed 
over  the  carpet  extending  from  the  gut¬ 
ter  in  front  of  the  house  to  the  hall-door, 
guarded  by  men  with  torches  and  staves, 
to  light  the  company  and  keep  off  the 
mob,  through  the  row  of  servants  within, 
who  announced  us  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family  at  the  entrance  of  the  ball-room. 
They  were  Lady  Tracy,  Miss  Trac^,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Tracy — tall,  bony,  plain  wo¬ 
men,  every  one  of  them,  with  looks  at 
once  hard  and  sharp  ;  and  thanks  to  the 
rouge  and  gummed  curls,  no  body  could 
have  guessed  which  was  the  oldest.  T 
had  never  seen  them  in  my  life  before, 
yet  the  whole  three  gave  me  a  stare  of 
amazement,  which  I  am  sure  they  did  not 
mean,  for  the  Tracys  were  well-bred  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  they  recovered  their  composure 
the  next  moment,  returned  our  courtesies 
— I  fear  mine  was  awkw.ardly  made — and 
^ave  us  the  usual  compliments  and  thanks 
tor  being  so  good  as  to  honor  their  bouse 
with  our  presence ;  on  which  my  aunt  as¬ 
sured  them  that  the  honor  was  done  to 
us ;  and,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  good¬ 
breeding,  we  were  shown  to  our  seals  on 
one  of  the  lines  of  chairs  and  sofas  ranged 
against  the  wall,  where  the  ladies  sat,  and 
the  gentlemen  stood  by  till  most  of  the 
company  arrived,  and  the  dancing  began. 

My  aunt  presented  me  to  all  the  Tra¬ 
cys,  including  Sir  Edward,  who  came  to 
make  his  compliments  as  soon  as  we 
were  seated.  He  was,  as  I  had  been 
told,  a  tall,  fair-complexioned  young  man, 
but  very  thin  like  the  rest  of  his  flimily. 
His  hair  was  cued  in  the  first  style,  his 
shoe  and  knee-buckles  were  set  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  his  ruffles  were  of  the  best 
point.  His  manner  was  polite ;  and  he 
might  have  been  called  handsome,  for 
his  features  were  better  than  those  of  the 
ladies ;  but  there  was  something  sad  and 
sour  in  his  face,  which  I  thought  very 
strange  for  a  young  man  and  a  baronet ; 
he  spoke  little  to  any  body,  had  a  habit 
of  looking  w'atchfully  about  him ;  and  I 
afterward  heard  my  aunt  and  cousins  say¬ 
ing  among  themselves  how  very  much 
Sir  Edward  was  altered  by  his  travels, 
for  all  the  grand  doings  he  had  seen  and 
shared  in.  For  the  present,  they  congra¬ 
tulated  him  on  looking  so  well,  and 
wished  him  many  happy  retums  of  the- 
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flay.  I  did  my  best  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple  ;  but  the  stare  the  three  ladies  gave 
me  had  not  quite  gone  off  my  mind  when 
lie  came  up,  and  Sir  Edward’s  first  look 
fairly  threw  me  off  my  balance.  It  was  a 
scowl  of  uncommon  blackness,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  somebody 
who  had  done  him  a  serious  wrong,  but 
it  passed  as  quickly  as  lightning.  I  don’t 
think  my  aunt  and  cousins  noticed  it  at 
all,  they  were  so  occupied  witii  their  own 
manners  and  the  incoming  company. 

“I  was  duly  presented;  Sir  Edw'ard 
spoke  to  me  as  he  did  to  the  rest,  but  in 
a  lower  tone ;  then  went  to  do  his  de¬ 
voirs  to  other  ladies,  but  from  all  ends  of 
the  room  I  could  see  him  stealthily  watch¬ 
ing  me.  The  thought  of  that  made  me 
unhappy,  in  spite  of  the  g.ay  dresses  and 
the  fine  people  who  filled  the  room.  All 
the  Hite  of  Gloucester  were  there ;  my 
kindly  aunt  and  cousins  took  both  pride 
and  plea.<iure  in  pointing  them  out  to  me : 
it  was  not  thought  rude  in  my  young 
days,  but  rather  a  sign  of  distinction. 
They  showed  me  Lady  Sarah  in  dia- 
inond.s  and  brocade ;  how  black  she  was 
and  how  well  her  hair  suited  the  cued 
curls  !  Tlicy  also  showed  me  a  tall  hand¬ 
some  young  officer,  then  called  Lieute¬ 
nant  C - ,  and  supposed  to  be  an  ad¬ 

mirer  of  Miss  Agnes  Tracy.  There  were 
a  great  many  more  nut^les,  whom  I 
have  forgotten.  They  introduced  me  to 
some,  but  none  of  them  looked  at  me  as 
the  Tracies  had  done;  and  I  felt  quite 
reassured  when  Cousin  Alice  whispered  : 

‘  Do  you  know',  Sophy,  that  Sir  Edward 
has  lost  his  heart  to  you ;  he  looks  at  you 
from  all  quarters.  Methodist  as  your 
mother  is,  I  think  she  w'ould  get  over 
the  ball  for  such  a  conquest.” 

“  Of  course  I  was  flattered  by  the  fact 
of  Sir  Edward  looking  at  me  from  all 
quarters,  as  any  country  girl  of  seventeen 
would  have  been.  I  had  not  lost  my 
heart  to  him.  1  am  certain  it  never 
could  have  gone  that  way ;  but  be  was 
the  great  man  of  that  society  —  which 
seemed  to  my  inexperience  the  grandest 
in  the  world  — the  owner  of  an  estate, 
and  a  baronet.  It  w'os  no  fancy  of  Cou¬ 
sin  Alice ;  he  did  look  at  me  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  as  if  he  wished  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  I  couldn’t  help  looking  at  him 
in  return  from  behind  my  fan,  the  only 
way  proper  for  a  young  lady  ;  but  when 
my  attention  was  diverted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  great  Gloucester  lady  and  her  | 


[J  unc, 

seven  daughters — they  were  all  immense- 
Iv  large  women,  but  I  have  forgotten 
tlieir  names — Sir  Edward  was  suddenly 
missed  out  of  the  room.  I  saw  his 
mother  looking  for  him ;  I  heard  my 
aunt  say,  ‘What  has  taken  him  off?’ 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  was  there 
again,  making  coinpliinents,  receiving 
congratulations,  and  casting  watchful, 
stealthy  glances  at  me.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  I  would  not  have 
liked  them.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of 
the  fierce  frown  he  had  cast  on  me  at 
first  sight,  but  my  experienced  cousin 
had  assured  me  of  a  conquest ;  and  it 
was  with  a  flutter  of  girlish  vanity  that 
I  saw  the  young  baronet,  after  leading 
Lady  Sarah  and  some  of  the  more  distin¬ 
guished  guests  through  as  many  minuets, 
approach  and  request  the  honor  of  my 
hand  for  the  next.  There  w’as  nothing 
ill-natured  or  envious  in  my  cousins  ;  Al¬ 
ice  adjusted  my  tucker,  Grace  whispere<l 
not  to  forget  that  I  preferred  the  Minuet 
de  Meddenbourg.  My  aunt  gave  permis¬ 
sion  for  me  to  dance,  which  Sir  Edward 
asked  in  due  form  ;  and  to  my  own  great 
amazement  and  greater  ])ride,  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  bowing  baronet  to  the 
clear  space  in  the  midst  of  the  room 
where  the  dancing  went  on. 

“  Minuets  w'ould  be  thought  a  dull 
business  by  joung  folks  of  these  days, 
but  they  did  not  derange  flie  cued 
curls,  or  put  one’s  sack  out  of  the  proper 
folds ;  they  did  not  take  up  much  room 
either.  The  clear  space  I  have  mentioned 
was  a  chalked  strip  in  the  center  of  the 
ball-room,  extending  almost  from  the  en 
trance-door  to  one  at  the  further  end 
which  opened  on  the  orangery — an  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  greenhouse,  with  steps 
leading  down  to  the  garden,  for  the 
ground  on  which  Tracy  House  stood  was 
a  perfect  slope.  The  orangery  was  well 
kept,  and  specially  decorated  for  the  ball, 
the  shrubs  and  plants  being  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  arbor,  with  two 
tables  in  it — one  with  Sir  Edward’s  birth¬ 
day  presents,  set  forth  in  full  display,  and 
the  other  furnished  with  light  refresh¬ 
ments  for  the  ladies  who  went  there  to 
get  cool  after  dancing,  and  survey  the 
gifts,  which,  being  mostly  from  the  Tra- 
cys’  rich  relatives,  were  thought  well 
worth  seeing.  I  mention  these  things 
that  you  may  understand  what  followed. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  of  course  preferred 
the  Minuet  de  Mecklenhourg.  The  or- 
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chest ra,  consisting  of  two  hautboys,  and 
as  many  violins,  were  set  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  air.  I  believe  my  step  would  have 
satisfied  the  dancing-master  in  his  most 
scrupulous  moment.  Cousin  Gnice  smiled 
approvingly  on  me  from  her  distant  sent, 

and  I  heard  Lieutenant  C - say  to  his 

partner.  Miss  Agnes:  ‘From  the  country,  * 
you  say ;  how  gracefully  she  dances  !’ 

“We  had  finished  the  minuet,and  I  ex¬ 
pected  Sir  Edward  to  conduct  me  to  my 
seat,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  led  me 
toward  the  orangery. 

“  ‘  You  have  not  seen  my  birthday 
presents  yet,  nor  our  two  lemon-trees, 
which  are  counted  among  the  wonders 
of  Gloucester.  All  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
have  seen  them ;  come  and  see  them 
too;’  and  w'ithout  w'aiting  for  my  an¬ 
swer,  he  opened  the  door,  and  led  me  in. 
I  was  young,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
society  at  the  time,  and  greatly  delighted 
with  the  notice  and  honor  shown  me  by 
the  young  baronet.  Beside,  I  had  seen 
other  ladies  go  into  the  orangery  with 
their  i>artners,  and  though  doubtful  of 
what  my  aunt  w’ould  say,  and  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  nobody  there  but  ourselves, 
I  found  the  birthday  presents  exceeding¬ 
ly  engaging.  There  were  silver  cups, 
point  ruffles,  embroidered  night-cai>s,  and 
snuff-boxes  of  uncommon  shapes  and 
workmanship.  Sir  Edward  showed  them 
all,  told  me  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  titled  relations  from  whom  they  had 
come,  showed  me  the  two  lemon-trees 
also — they  were  nearly  as  tall  as  myself 
— and  made  several  flattering  compari¬ 
sons  between  me  and  the  surrounding 
flowers.  From  seeing  him  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  I  never  could  have  imagined  he 
could  talk  so  agreeably.  The  sadness 
and  sourness  were  gone  from  his  face ; 
they  were  gone  from  my  memory  too, 
and  I  never  observed  where  we  w’ere 
aoing,  till  he  opened  the  door,  and  led 
me  out  upon  a  kind  of  balcony,  from 
which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to 
the  garden.  They  had  an  iron  railing, 
but  the  balcony  had  none ;  it  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  condition  to  keep  the  place  in,  but 
the  Tracys  never  spent  any  money  on 
their  house  that  they  could  help ;  and  I 
felt  halfTrightened  when  the  full  moon¬ 
light — it  w’as  the  clearest  winter  weather 
I  ever  saw — showed  me  the  unguarded 
precipice  and  the  w’ide  lonely  garden  be¬ 
low.  At  the  same  moment,  I  saw  Sir 
Edward  rapidly  turn  an  outside  key  in 


the  door  behind  us,  and  then  turn  to  me. 
Before  I  knew  what  to  say,  he  seized  me 
by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  toward  the  un¬ 
guarded  edge.  ‘  Look  down,’  said  he. 
‘  Is  it  not  cold  and  quiet  in  the  moon¬ 
light?  Th.at  garden  w’ould  be  a  lovely 
place  for  a  grave.’ 

“  ‘Let  us  go  in,’  said  I,  turning  from 
him  in  mortal  terror,  for  his  face  had 
changed  to  something  like  the  look  of  a 
vicious  dog  about  to  spring,  and  I  could 
hear  the  grinding  of  his  teeth. 

“  ‘No,  we  won’t  go  in,’  he  growled,  in 
the  same  surly  tone ;  ‘  we  won’t  go  in 
till  you  tell  me  what  brings  you  here  to 
mock  me,  after  wh.at  yon  did  in  breaking 
your  promise,  and  sending  me  to  the 
madhouse.  Yes,  it  was  you  that  did  it 
all ;  I  was  kept  under  their  keepers  and 
sirait-waistcoats  for  nearly  three  years 
by  your  doings;  but  I’ll  have  revenge. 
I  made  this  for  the  keeper  one  night,  but 
it  will  do  for  you.’ 

He  had  fumbled  something  out  of  his 
dress-coat  pocket,  which  I  could  not  see  ; 
I  think  the  terror  and  confusion  stupefied 
me  for  the  moment,  and  as  he  spoke,  I 
felt  a  noose  of  cord  thrown  quickly  round 
my  neck,  and  then  a  violent  push,  which 
sent  me  over  the  edge  of  the  balcony, 
while  ho  held  the  end  of  the  cord  in  one 
hand,  clutched  the  iron  railing  with  the 
other,  and  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
steps.  My  escape  was  predestinated,  I 
suppose,  for,  in  the  act  of  falling,  my  toes 
caught  in  a  projecting  ledge  of  wall.  I 
never  knew  the  value  of  life  till  that  mo¬ 
ment.  With  the  energy  of  despair,  I 
flung  out  my  arms,  and  fortunately 
caught  one  of  the  rails  some  distance 
below  where  he  stood,  and  held  on  to 
the  ledge  of  the  wall  with  my  feet.  He 
saw  my  advantage.  How’  horrible  his 
face  looked  in  the  moonlight,  the  eyes 
glaring,  and  the  teeth  gna.shing,  like  one 
possessed. 

“  ‘  Ah !  you  won’t  get  off ;  I’ll  hang  you, 
you  perjured  witch  ;  you  w’on’t  send  me  to 
the  madhouse  again.’  Tliat  growl  was 
given  in  an  undertone,  and  I  saw  him 
winding  the  cord  round  his  hand  to 
tighten  it.  It  was  so  tight  already,  that 
I  could  utter  no  sound,  and  the  dreadful 
feeling  of  snffbeation  was  on  me,  but  one 
la-st  expedient  for  life  suddenly  occurred 
to  me.  With  the  only  hand  I  had  free,  I 
seized  the  noose,  tore  the  skin  off*  neck 
and  fingers,  but  succeeded  in  loosening 
it  sufficiently  to  utter  one  scream.  I’ll 
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never  forget  the  sound  of  that  cry ;  it 
must  have  startled  the  half  of  Gloucester. 
The  next  thing  I  remember  is  a  crash  of 
breaking  glass,  the  figure  of  a  man  rush¬ 
ing  out  from  the  greenhouse,  and  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  failing.  After  that,  all  was 
blank,  till  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  bed 
in  Lady  Tracy’s  house,  with  my  aunt, 
my  cousins,  and  a  number  of  female  ser¬ 
vants  busy  about  me,  strange  sounds  of 
confusion  coining  up  from  the  ground- 
floor,  and  above  them  all,  shouts  of  curses 
and  imprecations  in  the  voice  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward. 

“  I  had  been  saved  from  him  and  his 
noose  by  the  gallantry  and  promptitude 

of  young  Lieutenant  C - ,  who  had 

seen  us  go  into  the  orangery,  heard  the 
cry,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  Hy  cut¬ 
ting  the  cord  at  once  with  his  penknife, 
he  had  let  me  fall  from  no  great  hight  on 
a  smooth  sward  which  happened  to  lie 
below,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  some 
other  gentlemen,  secured  the  maniac,  for 
such  Sir  Edward  was  by  this  lime,  and 
such  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  continued  till 
tlie  end  of  his  days,  and  they  were  length¬ 
ened  out  more  than  forty  years  after. 
The  explanation  of  his  conduct  toward 
myself  seems  to  be  this :  the  young  man’s  1 
brain  had  never  been  strong ;  indeed,  I  j 
believe  there  was  madness  in  the  Tracy 
family,  and  under  that  early  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  Cambridge  it  had  given  way. 
The  grand  tour  and  the  brilliant  recep¬ 
tions  were  merely  his  clever  relatives’  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  he  passed  in  a  private 
asylum.  The  dress  I  had  bought  from 
>[rs.  Jenkins  was  traced  to  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  house  in  Somersetshire,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  family  living  bestowed 
on  his  college  tutor  for  taking  the  paint¬ 
er’s  daughter  so  completely  out  of  his 
way  ;  in  fact,  it  had  been  w’orn  by  her  at 
one  of  the  Cambridge  balls,  and  disposed 
of  as  an  article  too  gay  for  her  married 
days.  My  resemblance  to  her  in  figure 
and  complexion  made  the  dress  suit  me 
so  well,  it  probably  made  the  resemblance 
more  perfect ;  hence  the  surprised  stare 
of  the  three  ladies,  and  the  illusion  which 
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had  finally  upset  Sir  Edward’s  reason, 
and  endangered  my  life. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  got  home 
to  the  Cathedral  Close  as  soon  as  we 
could.  The  ball  had  been  brought  to  a 
premature  conclusion ;  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  hail  heard  my  scream,  and  the  affair 
could  not  be  kept  from  becoming  public. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  let  my 
mother  know  all  about  it ;  indeed,  every 
one  of  us,  and  particularly  myself,  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  special  judgment  on  our  deceit 
and  disobedience.  Worthy  woman,  she 
first  gave  thanks  for  my  providential  de¬ 
liverance,  then  came  to  Gloucester  with 
all  speed,  and  gave  us  a  sound  lecture, 
j  which  doubtless  would  have  been  longer 

and  more  impressive,  if  Lieutenant  C - 

had  not  politely  called  at  the  lime  to  in¬ 
quire  after  my  health;  and  my  mother 
being  a  gentlewoman  as  well  as  a  Meth¬ 
odist,  took  the  opportunity  to  make  suita¬ 
ble  acknowledgment,  and  .ask  him  to  visit 
at  our  house.  The  Lieutenant  did  vi.sit 
us  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter.  He 
had  never  been  engaged  to  Miss  Agnes 
Tracy,  who,  by-the-by,  lived  and  died  an 
old  maid,  like  her  aunt.  My  father  and 
mother  both  thought  him  sensible,  and 
hoped  to  make  him  serious.  He  certain¬ 
ly  did  a  good  de.al  to  please  them  in  the 
way  of  politeness  to  the  old  Indies,  and 
listening  to  the  preachers,  and  succeeded 
so  well,  that  they  gave  me  leave  to  marry 
him  on  the  very  day  twelvemonth  in 
w'hich  he  had  saved  my  life.  Now,  there 
is  the  true  cause  of  my  dislike  to  look  at 
dancing  ever  since  I  w'as  seventeen  ;  the 
unr.ailed  balcony  and  the  moonlight  night. 
Sir  Edward  and  his  noose,  came  back 
with  every  sight  of  it.  It  may  have  been 
folly,  but  I  never  could  get  over  it 
throughout  my  long  life.  It  w.as  not  a 
story  that  one  could  tell  to  every  body, 
so  I  kept  it  to  myself ;  but  the  Tracys 
are  all  dead  and  gone  now.  A  well-to-do 
tradesman  owns  their  house  in  Gloucester, 
but  he  is  a  person  of  strict  religious  views, 
and  the  last  fashionable  assembly  ever 
given  there  was  ray  only  ball.” 
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PRINCE 


AccoMPAXYrN'G  this  number  of  The  I 
Eclectic  will  be  found  a  striking  and  ac-  ; 
curate  likeness  of  liis  late  Royal  Highness,  ! 
Prince  Albert,  the  much-lamented  Con- , 
sort  of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The  | 
j»ortr.ait  has  been  admirably  engraved  by  ! 
JNIr.  George  D.  Ferine,  from  a  photograjdi  ■ 
taken  shortly  before  his  death  by  Mayall.  I 
We  subjoin  the  following  biographical  i 
sh etch  of  the  Prince  :  i 

Albert  Francis  Augustus  Charles  Em- 1 
manuel,  Prince  of  Saxo  Coburg-Gotha, 
and  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born 
August  twenty-sixth,  1819,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Duke  Erne.st  I.,  who  j 
died  in  1844.  Prince  Albert  was  educat-  j 
ed  along  with  his  elder  brother.  Prince  ^ 
Ernest,  the  present  Dukc-rcgn.ant  of  Saxe*  i 
Coburg  -  Gotha,  under  the  Consistorial 
Councilor  Florschiitz,  and  subsequently 
at  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  studies 
are  de.scribed  as  including,  beside  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  history,  the  physical  and  na¬ 
tural  sciences;  and  also  music  and  paint¬ 
ing,  in  both  of  which  arts  he  attained 
considerable  proficiency.  Prince  Albert 
was  married  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  1840,  at  St  James’s 
chapel,  having  a  few  days  before  been 
naturalized  by  Act  of  Parliament.  By  an 
Act  which  received  the  royal  assent  Au¬ 
gust  fourth,  1840,  it  was  ])rovided  that, 
in  case  of  the  demise  of  her  majesty  be¬ 
fore  her  next  lineal  descendant  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  Prince 
is  to  be  Regent  until  such  age  is  reached. 
The  Prince  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  his  position 
cast  upon  him,  or  of  those  which  might 
possibly  accrue.  Almost  immediately 
.after  his  settlement  in  this  country  he 
read  a  course  of  English  ponstitulional 
history  and  law  with  one  of  our  highest 
authorities,  Mr.  Selwyii ;  and  whilst  he 
has  most  judiciously  held  himself  aloof 
from  all  political  parties,  be  has  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  general  bearing  of  great  public 
movements,  such  as  could  only  result 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of 
our  social  economy,  a  clear  knowledge  of 
Engli.sh  institutions,  and  a  considerate 
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observance  of  the  progress  of  events.  In 
m.aiiy  of  those  public  questions  which  are 
distinct  from  party  politics,  and  in  nearly 
all  those  which  bear  on  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes,  on  the  progress  of  the  mechanical 
and  fine  arts,  and  in  various  benevolent 
projects,  the  Prince  has  tiiken  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  part ;  and  his  speeches  on  public  oc¬ 
casions  h.ave  .always  shown  an  intelligent 
apj>reciation  of  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  As  the  head  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  the  Prince  did  much 
toward  setting  in  motion  that  effort  to 
reach  the  higher  purposes  of  art  which 
has  characterized  the  p.ainting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years ; 
and  he  has,  by  his  zealous  j)atronage  *  f 
schools  of  design,  evinced  an  equal  desire 
to  aid  in  raising  the  .artistic  character  of 
our  manufactures?.  But  it  w.a.s  as  the 
cdiainnan  of  the  Council  of  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1851  that  his  activity  and 
knowledge  found  its  widest  scope  and 
fullest  development ;  and  it  seemed  to 
•be  admitted  by  all  who  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  great  undertaking,  that  it  owed  very 
much  of  its  high  position  and  ultimate 
success  to  the  taste,  judgment,  and  tact 
of  Prince  Albert. 

Tlie  Prince  was  a  held-marslial  in  the 
English  army  and  a  colonel  of  the  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards,  and  it  was  said  he  took 
much  interest  in  the  state  of  the  army 
and  the  condition  of  the  soldier ;  but  his 
tastes  and  pursuits  were  for  the  most  part 
entirely  of  a  pacific  character.  The  fine 
and  meoh.anical  arts  did  not,  however,  en¬ 
gross  his  attention.  His  name  appears  in 
the  lists  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  other 
leading  agricultural  exhibitions,  as  a  coni- 
jietitor,  and  generally  as  a  succc.ssful  com¬ 
petitor,  fur  the  prizes  annually  adjudic.at- 
ed  for  superior  breeds  of  cattle,  etc.  He 
had  indeed  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  his  model 
farms”  at  Windsor  are  said  by  practical 
farmers  to  be  really  entitled  to  their  de¬ 
signation. 

Beside  those  above  mentioned,  the 
Prince  held  several  offices  under  the 
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crown.  lie  was  elected  in  1842,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge ;  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free-Masons,  and  patron  or  president 
of  various  benevolent  and  other  institu¬ 
tions. 

An  account  of  the  sad  termination  of 


[J  line, 

his  useful  life,  with  the  closing  scone,  was 
published  in  the  last  volume  of  this  work, 
at  page  273.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  died  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  1861,  to  the  in¬ 
expressible  grief  of  the  Queen  Victoria, 
the  royal  family,  and  the  whole  British 
nation. 
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BeaCTICS  8KLKCTED  VROII  TIIK  WrITISOS  OF  TlIOMAS 

De  Quiscet,  Author  of  “  ConfeMiona  of  an  Eng- 

lieh  Opium  Eatrr.*’  Embnllialied  with  a  tine 

Portrait  of  De  Quincey.  Pages  432.  Boston  : 

Tick  bor  A  Fields.  1862. 

The  publishers  of  thD  work  have  rendered  an 
eminent  service  to  all  the  admirers  of  the  works 
of  De  Quincej,  in  gathering  this  splendid  constel¬ 
lation  of  *’  Beauties  "  of  this  renowned  author,  who 
is  **006  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  lau- 
gusge." 

He  wields  a  pen  of  graphic  power.  His  pen 
seems  to  scintillate  as  it  dasl  es  along  the  page, 
s.-attering  the  gems  of  sparkling  thought  which 
delight  and  entrance  the  reader  who  thoroughly 
appreciates  their  “Beauties.'’  Wo  open  at  ran-' 
com  to  page  1S8.  The  author  is  s])eaking  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  nursery,  etc.  Be  says ;  “  By  educa¬ 
tion  is  meant — not  poor  machinery  that  moves  by 
spelling-hooka  and  grammars,  hut  by  that  mighty 
system  of  central  forces  hidden  in  the  deep  bosom 
4>f  human  life,  which,  by  passion,  by  strife,  by 
temptation,  by  the  energies  of  resistance,  works 
forever  upon  children,  resting  not  day  or  night, 
any  more  than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and  night 
themselves,  whose  muinents,  like  restless  spokes, 
are  glimmering  forever  as  they  revolve.” 

It  has  been  Mid  of  Dr.  Young,  author  of  Night 
ThoMgkU,  that  his  pen  never  touched  a  subject  but 
to  adorn  it.  So  it  is  with  De  Quinoey,  his  pen 
touches  a  subject  and  I'ght  and  beauty  shine 
tlirough  it,  exeiiing  the  mind  to  admiration  at  the 
ease  and  power  and  strength  and  beauty  of  his 
language. 

Tlie  eoiitents  of  this  volume  are  rich  in  the 
“  Beauties  ”  which  adorn  his  works.  To  those  who 
are  fauiiliar  with  his  writings,  it  will  be  eiiungh  to 
announce  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  the 
usual  neat  and  tasteful  style  in  which  all  their 
poblicatiuDS  appear  before  the  public. 

ExPERiHEitTiL  philosophy — asking  a  young  lady 
to  marry  yon  ;  natural  philosophy — looking  indiffer 
ent,  and  saying  you  were  only  in  fun,  when  she  re¬ 
fuses  you. 

It  is  well  to  be  a  man  among  men,  and  not  a 
dreamer  among  shadows. 


S  C  K  L  L  A  N  I  E  S. 


Advices  from  India  state  that  the  holy  city  of  El 
Islam,  Mekka,  has  been  visited  by  unusually  heavy 
rains.  Five  hundred  houses  had  been  washed  away, 
and  the  loss  of  life  and  property  was  enormous.  The 
water  ruse  ten  feet  above  the  door  of  the  Kaaba,  in 
whicli  sixty  worsliipers  were  drowned.  Tlie  inval¬ 
uable  library  of  ancient  MBS.  had  been  destroyed. 

Eleven  millions  gallons  of  wine  wore  consumed 
in  England  during  the  year  1861. 

Talent  and  worth  are  tlie  only  eternal  grounds 
of  distinction.  To  these  the  Almighty  has  fixed  his 
everlasting  patent  of  nobility,  and  these  it  is  which 
make  the  bright  immortal  names  to  which  all  may 
aspire. 

Harsh  Jvdomknts. — If  you  must  form  harsh 
judgments,  form  them  of  yourself  not  of  others ;  and, 
in  general,  begin  by  attending  to  your  own  deficien¬ 
cies  first.  If  every  otic  would  sweep  up  his  own 
walk,  we  should  have  very  clean  streets. 

The  Bible  is  a  window  in  life,  through  which  we 
look  into  eternity. 

Natcrk  preaches  cheerfulness  in  her  saddest 
moods  ;  she  covers  even  forgotten  graves  with  flow¬ 
ers. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  such  a  deep  well 
of  love  that  no  age  can  freeze  it. 

Facts. — In  this  age  of  speed,  when  we  travel  thir¬ 
ty  miles  an  hoar,  are  we  less  impatient  to  lie  at  the 
end  of  our  journey  than  when  we  traveled  ten  ?  In 
this  age  of  cheapness,  arc  we  more  satisfieil  with  our 
bargiuns,  or  more  benevolent  with  our  surplus,  than 
formerly  ? 

The  ancient  Greeks  buried  their  dead  in  jars. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  expression,  “  lie's  gone  to 
pot.” 

Riches  and  Povertt. — There  is  no  fortune  so 
good  bat  it  may  be  reversed,  and  none  so  bad,  but 
it  may  be  better^.  The  sun  that  riaes  in  clouds  may 
set  in  splendor,  and  that  which  rises  in  splendor,  may 
set  in  gloom. 
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CoiisT  Nksbelrod*. — Advices  from  St.  Pctersburf? 
mention  the  death  of  Count  Xusaelrodc,  one  of  the 
latest  Burvivora  among  the  men  who  took  ])art  m  the 
great  revolutionary  war.  Count  Nesselrode’s  diplo¬ 
matic  services  to  the  Russian  empire,  however,  date 
further  back  even  than  the  wars  with  France.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  1770,  and  wa-s  conswiuent- 
ly  upwards  of  ninety  years  old.  His  father,  who  was 
of  a  German  family,  as  nearly  all  the  public  men  in 
Russia  are,  was  ambassador  in  the  service  of  tlie 
Empress  Catherine  ;  and  young  Nesselrode,  who  be¬ 
gan  life  in  the  army,  soon  found  his  way  into  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  Ein- 
|)erur  Paul,  and  was  believed  to  share  with  tliat 
monarch  admiration  fur  lk)na[>artc,  and  dislike  to¬ 
ward  the  interests  of  England.  On  the  assassina 
tion  of  Paul,  Nesselrode  anticipated  dismission  from 
his  employment ;  but  he  had  become  too  useful  to  be 
removed,  and  too  pliant  to  render  that  step  necessa¬ 
ry.  Under  Alexander  lie  had  no  scruple  in  breaking 
with  Napoleon  and  attaching  himself  to  the  cau.se  of 
the  allies,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  se¬ 
cret  leaning.s,  discreetly  applied,  had  not  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  inducing  his  master  to  wheel  round 
to  tl)o  side  of  Napoleon.  He  accompanied  Alexan¬ 
der  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  liad  their  personal  interview  on  the 
raft  in  tlie  middle  of  the  river  at  Tilsit,  and  a8.sisted 
afterwards  at  the  treaty  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Utat  town.  In  fact,  tliruugh  all  the  oscillations  of 
Russian  policy  during  the  war,  Nesselrode  remained 
by  his  master's  side,  his  influence,  ever  widenuig 
and  extending.  At  Ute  Congress  of  Vienna  he  took 
an  influential  part.  In  conjunction  with  Metteraich 
of  Austria  he  drew  up  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  ;  and  all  through  the  forty  years  of  peace  his 
name  was  popularly  considered  as  the  incarnation  of 
Russian  policy,  menacing  or  ciyuling  all  neighboring 
states,  and  repressing  free  thought  wherever  his  in¬ 
fluence  extended.  He  remained  in  otlice  through 
the  Crimean  war,  but  retired  at  the  peace,  and  he 
has  not  since  been  in  active  employment.  While  he 
was  in  power  his  name  was  feared  every  where,  but 
he  founded  no  school.  He  lived  to  see  the  down¬ 
fall  of  his  system  and  the  reversal  of  his  most  cher¬ 
ished  maxims  of  |>olicy. 

Marriaof.8  as  AmcTEn  BT  TiiK  Wab. — The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  intentions  of  marriage  issued  in  Bos¬ 
ton  during  the  year  1861  was  twenty-three  hundred, 
a  decrease  of  tliree  hundred  and  eighteen  from  the 
previous  year.  Iliis  decrease  is  doubtless  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  civil  war  and  the  consequent  prostration 
of  business  which  followed.  ' 

Pbincr  Wi.MiisoHoRATZ. — The  Austrian  Prince 
Windischgratz,  whose  death  is  announced  in  the 
la  cst  accounts  from  Vienna,  entered  the  military 
.service  in  1804.  He  commanded  the  cuirassiers  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at  Leipsic,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  during  the  French  campaign  at 
Troyes  and  at  La  Ferc-Champenoise.  His  military 
renown,  however,  dates  from  the  year  1848,  when 
he  suppressed  the  Sclave  movement  in  Bohemia,  and 
maintained  a  four  days’  battle  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Vienna.  His  wife  perished  at  Prague  on  the 
11th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  having  Itecn  killed 
while  sitting  at  the  window  during  the  emeute. 
Gompieror  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Hungarians,  having  been  driven  from  Pestli- 
liuda  by  Georgey  in  April,  1849.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  retiiemcut. 


Tub  British  Navt. — The  annual  official  return  of 
the  navy  was  jiublished  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
The  list  shows  a  total  of  856  vessels  building,  pre¬ 
paring,  or  in  commission,  of  which  702  are  steam¬ 
ers,  and  comprises:  "81  line  of-battle  sliips,  each 
mounting  from  74  to  131  guns;  22  vessels,  each 
w'ith  an  annament  of  from  60  to  70  guns ;  44  Sl-gun 
frigates,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  about  10 
of  that  number,  being  screw-steamers;  67  ships, 
each  mounting  from  22  to  60  guns,  and  the  majority 
of  which  have  a  tonnage  as  large  us  ships  of  the  line  ; 
29  screw  corvettoi,  or  frigates,  each  mounting  22 
guns;  317  screw  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  each 
carrying  less  than  22  guns ;  and  1 85  screw  gun¬ 
boats,  each  provided  with  two  Armstrong  guns.’’ 

A  MAMMOTH  telescope,  probably  the  largest  in  ex¬ 
istence,  has  been  lately  finished  by  Mr.  Alvin  Clark, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Tlie  acromatic  object-glass  is 
eighteen  and  a  lialf  inches  in  diameter.  Those  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  Pulkava  Observatory, 
St.  Petersburgh,  hitherto  considered  as  the  finest  in 
existence,  have  object-glasses  fifteen  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  That  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  is  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  has  been  made  in  Mu¬ 
nich  of  seventeen  inches.  On  being  placed  in  a 
temporary  tube  lately,  and  turned  upon  the  star 
Sirius,  Mr.  Clark’s  great  telescope  revealed  an  cx 
tremely  minute  companion  star  distant  about  U-n 
minutes  foUoipiti^,  wliicli  was  probably  never  before 
seen  by  mortal  eye.  The  telescope  was  made  for  a 
Mississippi  college,  at  a  cost  of  |1 1,000,  but  the  war 
has  annulled  tlic  contract,  and  it  is  now  for  sale. 
Efforts  are  making  in  Boston  to  secure  it  fur  that 
city,  but  it  will  probably  be  sold  to  some  foreign 
purcliaser. 

A  Fish  a  Witness  i.\  a  Coi  rt  or  Jisricc. — This 
rather  startling  incident  actually  occurred  at  the 
Stafford  Assizes,  lately,  in  the  cause,  "  Timmins 
vA.  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Gas  Company.” 
in  which  the  ])laintiff'  sued  the  Gas  Company  for 
damages  caused  by  tliem  in  allowing  the  "  gas  tank- 
water”  from  their  gasometer  to  flow  into  tlie  plain¬ 
tiff's  well.  Dr.  Letlieby,  the  analytical  chemist,  and 
officer  of  health  of  the  city  of  London,  being  en¬ 
gaged  as  one  of  the  seieutifle  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  Gas  Company,  he  thuuglit  to  prove  that  gas 
water  could  not  have  entered  plaintiffs  well,  because 
he  found  aniuiulculte  in  the  water.  Mr.  W.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  .Mr.  Bird,  the  chemical  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiff,  suspecting  that  the  learned  doctor  would 
advance  the  theory  that  animal  life  can  nut  exist  in 
water  tainted  with  gas,  determined  to  give  it  a  flat 
contradiction  by  producing  in  court  a  live  fish, 
swimming  in  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  gus 
tank-water,  with  twenty  fire  ounces  of  pure  water, 
having  about  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  water  in 
plaintiff's  well.  Accordingly,  a  fine  healthy  gud¬ 
geon  was  caught  in  the  river  at  Stafford,  put  into  a 
basin,  the  basin  filled  with  the  above  mixture,  and 
slipped  under  a  .seat  in  court,  ready  for  the  doctor, 
should  he  advance  his  theory,  which,  upon  his  ex¬ 
amination,  he  soon  did,  asserting  most  positively 
that  the  least  taint  of  gas  in  water  would  destroy 
animal  life,  when,  to  his  evident  surprise,  and  amidst 
a  general  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  learned 
jud^e  heartily  joined,  the  basin  with  the  fish  swim¬ 
ming  in  it  was  lifted  up  and  placed  on  the  center  of 
the  table,  full  in  view  of  both  judge  and  jury,  and 
proving,  by  his  healthy  inovemenis,  that  though  the 
water  was  not  agreeable,  animal  life  was  still  possi- 
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Lie  in  it.  When  the  trial  was  over,  (which  was  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,)  the  fish  was  taken  back  to  the 
river,  and  returned  to  his  “  native  element,”  none 
the  worse  for  his  short  visit  as  a  witness  to  Stafford 
Assizes. — London  Daily  New*.  ' 

Thk  JcDOMENT  OF  SoLOMos. — A  joung  man  of 
Fiinfkirchen,  having  promised  marriage  to  two 
young  girls,  each  appealed  to  a  court  of  justice  to 
compel  him  to  marry  her.  Both  supported  their 
pretensions  by  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  af¬ 
fection  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  who,  on  his 
side,  admitted  all  that  had  l^n  alleged,  declared  his 
equal  love  for  both,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
marry  whichever  of  the  young  women  the  judges  de¬ 
cided  that  be  should  take.  The  court,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  slender  means  of  the  young  pretender, 
decided  that  the  richest  of  the  two  girls  should  pay 
three  hundred  florins  to  the  other,  and  that  site 
might  at  that  price  sitisfy  the  cravings  of  her  heart.  \ 
— Frankfort  JoumaL  j 

We  have  artificial  teeth,  artificial  hair,  eyes, 
calves,  hips,  noses,  and  artificial  morality.  We  j 
believe  that  some  young  ladies  must  wear  artificial  ' 
heads,  as  we  read  of  a  young  lady  whose  *•  head  was  , 
turned  ”  by  a  young  man.  | 

A  “  Jungle  ”  in.the  Rr.OFj«T’s  Park. — There  are,  ! 
of  coarse,  some  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  con-  | 
struction  of  an  inclosure  sufficiently  large  to  give  j 
ample  room  to  the  agile  limbs  of  the  feline  race,  j 
sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  fiercest  assault  of  : 
the  lion,  and  properly  roofed  so  as  to  counteract  the  I 
danger  of  a  leopard  or  jaguar  climbing  over  its  I 
walk  I  can  not  but  think,  however,  that  it  would 
be  quite  practicable  to  construct  an  inclosure  that  i 
would  comply  with  all  these  requisitions,  and  at  no  { 
very  extravagant  outlay  of  qjace  or  money.  Tiie  | 
inclosure  mi^t  be  common  to  all  the  feline  race,  | 
and  each  species  might  be  allowed  to  exercise  in  it  in  | 
regular  rotation.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  de¬ 
coying  them  back  to  their  dens,  as  a  piece  of  meat  | 
would  effectually  accomplish  that  design,  and  allow  ^ 
of  the  door  of  communication  being  closed  while  | 
the  animals  were  engaged  upon  their  food.  The  in-  I 
tenor  of  tlie  inclosure  should  be  furnished  witli  arti-  | 
ficial  rockwork  and  trees,  and  I  have  often  pictured  ! 
to  myself  the  magnificent  sight  of  a  pair  of  lions  or  I 
tigers  careering  round  their  pleasure-ground,  exult¬ 
ing  in  their  strength,  or  a  company  of  leopards  dis-  I 
porting  among  the  branches,  and  displaying  their  | 
lithe  forma  in  all  their  spotted  beauty. — I^ndon  So 
eiety  for  March.  | 

They  debate  strange  questions  down  east.  The  ! 
last  was:  “What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Bridge  of  Highs  and  the  sixe  of  a  bridge?"  The  ! 
next  is  to  be :  “  The  difference  between  a  fac-simile  | 
and  a  sick  family.”  | 

Anti-Ceinouse  Movement. — We  have  received  a  j 
report  of  a  most  interesting  and  amusing  meeting,  | 
attended  by  a  very  numerous  and  highly  influential  | 
body  of  tlie  ladies  of  Tybumia,  convened  by  circu-  j 
lar,  and  held  lately,  upon  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  crinoline,  and  establishing  a  socirty  to  effect  that 
object.  Although  the  meeting  was  convened  by 
ladies  of  high  position,  with  a  lady  secretary,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  was  appointed  to  preside  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  freely  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  present 
fashion  of  crinoline  for  ladies’  apparel  was  a  nuisance  ' 
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to  the  community  generally,  and  a  highly-dangerous 
under  garment,  and  an  exiiensive  one  to  the  fair 
wearers  in  particular.  After  quoting  from  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  other  high  authorities,  the  chair¬ 
man  ( ong  atulatcd  the  meeting  on  the  large  assem¬ 
bly  of  luUies  he  saw  around  him  for  such  a  praise¬ 
worthy  object.  The  lady  secretary  and  several  other 
ladies  spoke  upon  the  danger  from  fire,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  inconvenience  of  crinolines  ;  but  the 
garment  found  a  defender  in  one  young  lady,  who 
stated  that  their  dangerous  character  from  fire  was 
about  to  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  fire¬ 
proof  crinolines,  made  more  portable  and  conveni 
ent.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  use  of  crin¬ 
oline  Ls  inconvenient,  ridiculous,  and  highly  danger¬ 
ous;  and  tliat  proper  steps  should  be  forthwith  taken 
to  set  these  facts  before  the  public,  to  bring  about  its 
early  disuse.  A  committee  having  been  engaged  to 
conduct  the  “  Anti-Crinoline  Movement,”  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned.  —London  Obterver. 

Almost  every  young  lady  is  public  spirited  enough 
to  be  willing  to  have  her  father's  house  used  as  a 
court  house. 

The  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  kingdom  of 
of  Italy  is  estimated,  if  expressed  in  our  currency, 
at  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  The  deficit  for 
and  INfia — the  two  years  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom — will,  therefore,  amount  to  |il6(>,- 
(H)0,(l00.  Of  this,  the  public  lands,  loans,  taxes, 
and  other  revenues  will  clear  off  a  part,  leaving  an 
unprovided  deficit  of  $3.5,()Oo,<HK),  The  unprovid¬ 
ed  deficit  of  Au.stria  forthe  same  time  is  $4.5,inK),i.>oO. 
Italy  hopes  to  get  rid  of  her  deficit  by  increased 
taxation,  and  Austria  will  try  another  plan. 

An  Old  Maid’s  Love  Recollections.  —  He  was 
resolved  to  travel,  and  so  he  went  off  to  foreign 
parts  with  merchandise ;  and  by  the  brookside  he 
took  leave  of  me,  and  said :  ”  Frances,  so  long  as 
the  brook  runs,  I  will  be  faithful  and  true  at  heart 
to  you,  and  be  you  the  same  to  me.”  He  could  say 
all  the»e  fine  words,  and  write  them  down,  too ;  that 
is  the  way  with  these  false  men ;  1  could  never  have 
believed  it.  In  the  course  of  four  years  I  got.  sev¬ 
enteen  letters  from  him — from  France,  England,  and 
Hpain.  For  a  long,  long  time  af  er,  1  never  gut 
one.  I  waited  fourteen  years,  then  I  heard  that  he 
had  married  a  woman  in  Spain.  I  never  wanted  to 
hear  any  more  of  the  bad  man.  I  took  out  of  my 
drawer  the  fine  letters  that  he  had  written  to  me, 
and  I  burned  them  all,  my  love  going  off  with  them 
in  smoke  up  the  chimney. — (Jertnan  Paatorala. 

To  men,  the  star  of  love  is  like  Venus  in  the  sky. 
In  early  youth,  it  is  a  dreamy  Hespenis,  or  an  even¬ 
ing  star,  filling  their  world  with  a  twilight  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  songs  of  nightingales  ;  later,  it  is  the 
morning  star  of  purity  and  power,  tluit  makes  known 
the  day  ;  and  Uiey  can  be  united  so  as  both  to  be¬ 
come  one  star,  only  through  the  fit  time  of  their  ap 
pearance. 

Man  ought  always  to  tremble  in  the  presence  of 
liis  highest  happiness ;  as  also  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  soft,  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  that  ever  fulLs 
upon  the  stony  earth  ;  and  that  there  are  ealm,  trail 
quil  places,  even  in  tlie  cavern  of  the  wiuda,  where 
he  could  sink  into  the  pure,  open  flower-cup  of 
peace,  as  the  pure  and  (iciTect  pearl  is  foiuid  in  tlie 
melancholy,  stormy  sea. 
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THE  POLAR  STAR. 

Stab  of  the  North,  whose  clear,  cold  light 
Breaks  on  the  darkness  of  the  sky, 

When  solemn-paced  the  pilgrim  night 
In  silence  journeys  by. 

Watcher  by  heaven’s  embattled  walls, 

How  J^r  through  nature’s  circle  falls 
Tlie  radiance  of  thine  eye  ! 

Thou  center  point  of  myriad  spheres, 

Through  aged  Time's  grey  round  of  years. 

Bright  dweller  by  the  unfooted  North, 

New  light  hath  ever  clothed  thy  face. 

Since  the  high  God  first  launched  thee  forth 
Into  the  boundless  space ; 

Mountains  have  from  their  base  been  cast — 
Earthquakes  have  opened  antres  vast — 

Uid  ocean  changed  its  place  ; 

Nations  and  tribes  of  star-bright  fame 
Have  polished — thou  art  still  the  same! 

Thy  glance  is  ever  hold  and  bright — 

Thou  never  weariest  in  thy  task ; 

What  time  departs  the  sable  night, 

Ai  d  morn  with  rosy  mask 
Glides  on  through  clouds,  like  hills  of  snow, 

Or  in  the  n-  ontide’s  passionate  glow 
All  earth  and  ocean  bask  ; 

Till  westward,  down  the  redd’ning  air 
Itrops  the  round  sun — thou  still  art  there  ! 

Long  wort  thou  worshiped  a.s  a  guide 
By  the  hold  dwellers  on  the  ses. 

Where  neither  mark  nor  track  abide — 
Chaiigefully  eternally  ! 

When  o'ei  them  crept  the  night-hours  dark, 
Thiough  the  wide  waste  they  urged  the  bark. 
By  science  won  from  thee  : 

Till  the  dark  pr*‘8ence  of  the  storm 
Smoie  fi-i.m  their  eyes  thy  beaming  form. 

W'hat  ages,  from  yon  arctic  bed 

Hath  thy  deep-fountained  radiance  shone ! 
Nor  may  tliat  golden  flume  be  dead 
So  lung  as  Time  rolls  on  ; 

But  still,  with  clear  and  steadfast  rays. 

Emblem  that  faith  by  which  we  gaze 
On  the  Eternal  One ! 

The  b<‘acon  by  whose  light  we  ride, 

Triumpliing  o’er  Life’s  dangerous  Ude. 

0  bright  and  beautiful !  in  thee 

Wo  read  God’s  love — his  power,  how  strong. 
That  through  the  sky's  immensity 
Thy  giant  mass  out-flung  ! 

So  distant  from  our  rolling  world. 

That  were  thy  sphere  of  beauty  hurled 
From  the  resounding  throng, 

Thousands  of  years  might  pass  away 
Ere  thine  old  realm  in  darkneas  lay. 

WasTBT  Gibson. 

“  IIamma,”  said  an  inquisitive  little  lady  of  some 
six  summers, '  ‘  what  mokes  the  sea  so  hot  in  a  storm 
“  Hot,  my  dear!”  mamma  answered,  “  what  makes 
you  think  it  is  hot?”  “  Why,  mamma,  I  have  just 
been  reading  about  the  boiling  waves.” 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the 
body  they  are  increased  by  repetiti'.in,  approved  by 
reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 


A  Gentle  Voicb. — There  is  one  part  of  woman’s 
education  often  forgotten  or  neglected — the  culture 
and  formation  of  a  gentle  voice.  I  speak  not  now 
of  singing  hymns,  and  the  culture  of  harmony  and 
musical  purposes,  though  these  tend  to  God’s  praise, 
or  to  give  innocent  amusement ;  but  this  gentle  voice 
will  be  able  to  guide  and  persuade  to  good  the  man¬ 
ly  heart  of  a  faithful  husband,  will  mitigate  sorrow, 
lessen  trial,  and  speak  of  hope  and  joy  to  her  dear¬ 
est  friends  and  connections  in  accents  at  once  pow¬ 
erful  and  pleasing.  How  different  to  a  family,  for 
friends  and  neighbors,  are  the  kind  and  gentle  per¬ 
suasive  accents  from  sounds  we  sometimes  hear  in 
the  close  abodes  of  poverty  and  trial — ^high,  harsh, 
female  treble  tones  of  bitter  import,  scolding  and 
reproaching,  and  driving  away  fr^m  the  hearth  and 
home  (perhaps  to  sorrow  and  sin)  the  husband  and 
children ! 

Suspension  bridges  are  said  to  answer  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  su^pensiun  banks  don't. 

A  BEAiTiruL  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Koran  : 
“  Angels  in  the  grave  will  not  question  thee  as  to  Uie 
amount  of  wealth  thou  hast  left  behind  thee,  but 
what  good  deed  thou  hast  dono  in  the  world  to  en¬ 
title  thee  to  a  seat  among  the  blessed.” 

It  is  as  easy  to  deceive  ourselves  withoutour  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  as  it  is  difficult  to  deceive  others  witliout 
their  perceiving  it. 

The  Almanac  de  Gotha  for  1862  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  about  European  armies:  France  has  on 
a  war  footing  677,000  men,  and  1.SO,(mK)  horses; 
England,  212,0<'K)  men,  and  22,tK)0  horses;  Russia, 
678,000  men,  and  70,(K»0  horses;  Austria,  888,iMK> 
men ;  Prussia,  622,000  men ;  Italy,  327,000  men. 
In  maritime  force,  England,  of  course,  takes  the 
lead — having  823  vessels,  (of  which  .“iSO  are  steam¬ 
ers,)  carrying  16,<)0<')  cannon,  oml  employing  78,000 
men.  France  has  640  vessels,  carrying  1 8,000  can¬ 
non,  of  which  373  are  steamers,  68  of  them  iron-clad. 
Russia  ha.s  513  vessels,  (of  which  242  are  steamers,) 
carrying  4000  cannon. 

A  MAN  who  is  not  able  to  make  a  Iww  to  his  own 
conscience  every  morning,  is  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  respectfully  salute  the  world  at  any  other  time  of 
the  day. 

Relioion  and  Business. — Elliot,  visiting  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  his  counting-house,  saw  his  liooks  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  table,  and  those  of  devotion  on  the  shelf, 
and  gave  his  advice  thus :  ”  Sir,  here  is  Earth  on  the 
table,  and  Heaven  on  the  shelf ;  pray  don’t  sit  so 
much  at  the  table  as  to  forget  the  shelf.  Let  not 
Earth  thrust  Heaven  out  of  your  mind." 

When  Madge  was  a  very  little  girl,  her  father 
found  her  chubby  bands  full  of  the  blossoms  of  a 
beautiful  Um-rose  on  which  be  had  bestowed  great 
care.  “My  dear,”  said  be,  “didn't  I  tell  you  not 
to  pick  one  of  these  flowers  without  leave  ?"  “  Yes, 
papa,”  said  Madge  innocently,  “but  all  these  had 
leaves.” 

Those  are  the  most  valuable  that  are  the  most 
serviceable ;  and  those  are  the  greatest,  not  thai 
have  the  most  talents,  but  that  use  those  they  pos¬ 
sess  the  most  usefully. 
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Plxik  Tkitth*  Plaislt  Rpokex. — We  hare  l»een 
rerj  much  struck  with  the  contents  of  a  pamphlet 
recently  published  in  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Prince  ,with  a  long  and  unpronounceable  name — 
Dolgoroukow.  This  work  is  entitled  77i«  TVutA  abotU 
Russia,  and  its  contents  gave  such  offense  to  the 
Russian  goremment,  that  they  immediately  ordered 
the  writer  home  to  account  for  his  conduct.  The 
writer  declined  the  invitation  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Emiteror  Alexander,  aitd  we  crave  attention 
to  the  following  passage,  because  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  inner  life  of  Russia — noble  and 
plebeian.  “  Your  Majesty,”  says  the  Prince  in  his 
reply,  “  will  admit  that  the  only  privilege  of  the 
Russian  noble  which  the  government  has  not  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot,  is  that  of  not  being  scourged  in 
public,  as  the  rural  classes  are,  but  of  being  scourged 
privately  in  the  office  of  the  political  police.  You 
will  not  feel  astonished.  Sire,  of  learning  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  returning  to  claim  that  noble  privi¬ 
lege.  The  ordinance  condemns  me  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  title  of  Prince.  Sire,  in  our  days  a  title  to 
which  the  exercise  of  p<;litical  power  is  not  attached 
is  worthless ;  and  to  the  vain  title  of  Prince  I  attach 
no  value.  But  your  Majesty  has  not  the  right  to 
deprive  me  of  it,  for  my  ancestors  did  not  receive  it 
from  yourt.  My  ancestors  bore  it  by  reason  of  the 
real  sovereignty  they  exercised,  just  as  you  exercise 
your  sovereignty  at  this  moment.  My  ancestors,  as 
you  know.  Sire,  were  Grand  Dukes,  and  governed  ' 
Russia  at  a  time  when  your  Majesty’s  ancestors  were 
not  even  simple  Counts  of  Oldenburg.” 

No  member  of  the  house  of  Romanoif  has  ever, 
we  suspect,  received  from  a  Russian  noble  a  missive 
so  biting,  sarcastic,  and  truthful  as  thi^  and  that  it 
should  Im  addressed  to  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death 
in  a  country  purely  despotic,  is  a  striking  sign  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
letter.  Prince  Dolgoroukow  tells  the  Emperor  some 
equally  unpalatable  facts.  “You  reign,”  he  says, 

“  over  the  largest  empire  in  Europe,  and  your  treas¬ 
ury  is  empty.  You  rule  seventy-five  millions  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  you  can  not  go  to  war,  because  you  have 
no  money  and  no  regular  administration.  You  have 
the  title  of  Autocrat,  and  you  can  nut  enforce  the 
execution  of  your  orders ;  you  can  not  uproot  abuses. 
I^mded  proprietors  are  ruined,  merchants  are  rui'ied, 
the  peasants  are  oppressed  and  discontented,  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  discontent  are  general  tliroughout  Russia. 
Sire,  this  state  of  things  can  not  last.  It  is  leading 
Russia  to  revolution.  It  is  hurrying  you  to  catas- 
trophea,  and  it  is  leading  your  dynasty  to  its  fall  and 
to  exile.”  The  Prince,  in  conclusion,  counsels  the 
Emperor  to  call  a  Parliament  and  give  representa¬ 
tive  iusututiuns  to  the  country — -just  the  advice 
which  be  is  Ukcly  to  disregard  until  ruin  or  a!<sassi- 
nation  overtakes  him,  as  it  has  done  so  many  of  his 
predecessors. — European  Times,  March  22d. 

Tbb  Qukex  akd  the  New  Mavsolecm.  —  The 
Queen  yesterday  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  mausoleum 
in  Frogmore  Gardens,  in  which  are  to  be  deposited 
the  remains  of  her  dearly-loved  husband  the  Prince 
('/onsort,  and  ultimately  her  own.  Her  Majesty,  in 
performing  this  act  of  reverential  and  devoted  affec¬ 
tion,  was  surrounded  by  all  her  children  now  in 
England,  and  was  attended  by  the  Ladies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  <^ber  Household  in  Waiting,  and  those  who 
had  in  any  way  specially  attended  upon  the  Prince. 
Her  Majesty,  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  duty  she  had  to  perform,  was  able  to 
complete  the  ceremony,  and  after  the  stone  was  laid. 
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the  Dean  of  Windsor  said  a  prayer  asking  GimI's 
blessing  on  the  work.  The  few  carefully  selected 
persons  who  were  permitted  to  be  present  were  as¬ 
sembled  u|)on  the  ground  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  her 
Miyesty,  with  no  attendants  but  the  royal  children, 
proceeded  on  foot  from  Frogmore  House  (whither 
her  Majesty  had  previously  come  in  a  carriage  in  the 
most  private  manner)  to  the  spot  where  the  stone 
was  prepared.  Upon  the  stone  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  :  “  The  foundation-stone  of  this  building, 

erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  pious  remembrance  of 
her  great  and  good  husband,  was  laid  by  her  the 
15th  day  of  March,  a.n.  1862.  ‘  Ble-sscd  are  they 

that  sleep  in  the  Lord.’”  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  A.  J  Hum¬ 
bert,  Esq.,  architect ;  and  the  reclining  statue  of  the 
Prince  will  l>e  executed  by  Baron  Marochetti.  Her 
Majesty  had  wished  tlmt  this  mournful  ceremony 
should  take  place  upon  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  her  revered  mother  the  Duche.ss  of  Kent, 
but  as  that  day  was  Sunday,  the  eve  of  the  anniver¬ 
sary  was  selected. 

A  Yankee,  who  came  over  to  the  mother  country 
some  time  ago,  and  who  was  asked  on  going  back 
how  he  liked  Great  Britmn.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  Eng¬ 
land  was  a  very  nice  country,  exceedingly  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  very  populous,  and  very  wealthy ;  but,” 
said  the  Yankee,  “  I  never  liked  to  take  a  morning 
walk  after  breakfast,  liecause  the  country  is  so  small 
that  I  was  always  afraid  of  walking  off  tlie  edge.” 

Sat  nothing  respecting  yourself,  neither  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent ;  nothing  good,  for  that  is  vanity; 
nothing  bad,  for  that  is  affectation  ;  nothing  indiffer¬ 
ent,  for  that  is  silly. 

None  so  bunr  as  those  who  don’t  desire  to  se:e. 
— It  is  a  base  soul  who  can  see  in  a  noble,  though,  it 
may  be,  unsuccessful  struggle,  only  a  theme  for  ridi¬ 
cule.  Only  a  base  soul  which,  incapable  itself  of 
generous  aspirations  and  heroid  self-sacrifices,  ((ucs 
tions  the  motives  which  prompt  such  in  others,  and 
rejoices  in  their  defeat.  Why  waste  breath  and 
time  to  convince  those  who  are  predetermined  never 
to  be  convinced,  and  whose  opinion,  if  won,  counts 
for  nothing?  Success  is  power.  Superiority  in  that 
shape  they  may  try  in  vain  to  shut  their  eyes 
upon,  though  of  course  its  dark  shadows,  envy  and 
ill-will,  muffled  though  its  footsteps  be,  will  always 
skulk  behind.  That  which  a  mean  soul  can  not 
itself  attain,  it  always  decries,  or  endeavors  to  deny 
the  existence  of. 

Letters  from  Fernando  Po  report  that  Capt.  Bur¬ 
ton,  in  company  with  the  Spanish  Judge  Scfior 
Calvo,  and  Mr.  Gustaf  Mann,  liad  scaled  tlie  unknown 
Cameroon  mountain.  At  seven  thousand  feet  alxive 
the  sea  the  climate  was  delightful — “  birds  singing, 
as  in  Europe,  forty-five  degrees  at  night,  and  a  sun 
which  one  may  bask  in.” 

A  letter  from  Abd  el-Kader  to  the  French  For¬ 
eign  Minister  announces  that  he  is  sending  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  two  horses  from  Yemen,  of  the 
purest  breed  which  exists  in  Arabia,  and  which  are 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  famous  marc  of 
the  prophet  1 

The  cheerful  are  the  busy.  When  Trouble  knock.i 
at  your  door,  or  rings  the  bell,  he  will  generally  re¬ 
tire  if  you  send  him  word  you  are  “  engaged.” 


